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PREFACE. 



Thb publication of these Transactions seems to iiinte» 

if not to demaod, a fow preliminary observations on the nature 
of the work, or ratlier, it may be said, on that of the 
InstitntioD, under whose aapices it is offered to the pablic. 
And tliis appeers tke more necessary, as the Memoiis of 
Jjiterary or Piiilosophical Societies are too ofleo conudered^ 
from a hasty decision on the part of readers in general, 
to embrace only such technical discussions or abstruse 
researches, as present few or no attractions beyond the im- 
mediate circle to which they owe their existenee. This, 
however, is a popnlar error, and, like most others, has its origin 
in that indolent proneness of our nature to delight more in 
snpeHicial inquiries than in those inveslig-ations which demand 
any anusaai degree of labour or thought. We glide with 
pleasure o?er the snrlaoe of that inteliectoal ocean, the 
tieasnres of whose abyss we dread nevertheless to explore. 
Henee it w that snoh publications as those above noticed are 
regarded by the generality of the world as too profound or 
too dry to excite that interest, without which no literary in- 
quiry can be successfully pursued. 
If this be the pfevailing pr^udiee with respect to the pro- 
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daclions of snob institatious as lia?e for their oliyect the 
caltivation of general literature or universal scieneey we can- 
not be surprised^ if it should be directed with an additional 
weight against the operations of a Sode^ like this, whose 
views, in the comparison, are apparently of so contracted a 
nature. Where the sublime theories of the astronomer, the 
profound researches of the antiquarian, the scholar's learned 
disquisitions, or all the various discoveries that flow from the 
inventive faculties of the^ iieciiaiiijB^ genius, foil to inteiestt 
what attraction can be expected to belong to the following 
pages, which, in a general view at least, have no such high 
pretensions to offer? The superticiai reader, who shrinks 
from any laborious researches even in the most public walks 
of literature, will necessarily shun, with more than usual 
caution, the less frequented path to which this volume is 
dedicated. Unable to appreciate the value of those stupes, 
which he wants tlic lesolution or the talent to encounter, he 
adopts, as the Gonclusions of reason, what are, in fact, th^ 
offspring of ignorance or indifference* Hence it is that^j^gj^f 
researches, which, form. the. poculuif sQ^poi, ef the jrol|oY4w 
Transactions, have not acquired with the world ttiat cr^di^ 

to which they are unquestionably entitled. But it b not tpjO 
late to hope, that the injurious prejudices here adverted to 
may yet give way to a liberal spirit of inquiry, that shall 
indemnii^ the cause of Cambrian liteff«it;ir^ for th^ injjuu|tice 
it has experienced, and shfdl allow us, to hope thatu in ,t)|e 
language of the poet, 

H0N08 BKIT HVIC QUOQUB POttO^ 

4 ■ 

The Cymmrodorion*^ or Mbtrofolitan Cambriai^^ 
Institution; may be*conndered as the revival of a Sooieiy 

oi the iodine name, originally tislablished in Loudon in the 
month of September, 1751, under the patronage of bis 
late Majesty, at that time Prinee of WaleSr The d^ot of 

* The woffd ioii4ie& United 9f6^m> or y^ociatss. 
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this parent Society appears, however^ according to : its " Coo- 
fltiiations," pablish^^in 1778, to have been ef annce^extMi&if e 
iadxxte thao Ummo of the 'present CYMUBODOftiON ; for, in- 
dependent -of its more immediate purpose ftf- ealtivating the 
language and literature of W ales, the " Constitutions" alluded 
to declare it to have been an additional aim of the Society to 
eontnbnte its 'endeavonrs towards the instruction of *the 
igfttordbt and fihe*>relief of the distressed part of their country* 
Bien.*^ " Wliat progress, if any, was made in this iplterior 
design we are not aware ^ uor does it enter parLicularly into 
the purpose of these prefatory remarks to inquire. Our 
present concern with the old C ymmrodo&ion is confined- to 
its Hterairy proceedings; and these iqfipear to harebeeni in a 
g^reat measure, directed to the collection of some scarce books 
and MSS. relating to Wales, and which are now in the library 
of the Welsh School. But the main object of this national 
Institution is declared to have been the caldvation of the 
Welsh tongne, to whioh« we may therefore presnme, the 
att^tftita of the Society lras» in an-especial manner, devoted, 
notwHhstandiag that the results are, from their nature, at 
present unknown. The collection of the books and MSS. 
already noticed must, therefore, be taken as the principal 
evidence of the ejttertioas of the former Cymmrodorion, 
who, after an esktence of about thirty years, appear to 
have gradually sunk into a state of inaction, that, at length, 
lerminaled in the dissolution of Ihe Society. 

' From that period to the establishment of the present Insti- 
tiition; an interval of nearly forty years, ' little or nothing had 
Meo'pttbHdfdntte'tomnds'prmncrting'ilw cnltivi^ of the 
Welsh language, or towards preserving those interesting re- 
mains, in which the literature of Wales is known to abound. 
The only exception, worthy of being made to this remark, 
ih'to 1)6 Ibnnd in the exelrtlons .of Hie GwYMiyDioioiv*', a 
'fiirmed by «h(» natives of North' Wales,' resident in 

* Natives of Gwyn^d, or North Wales. 
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London^ id Uw year ITTL, and which oontinrnt t* thii daj in 

the active pursuit of the same national objects, for which it ww • 
ori^nnally established. The late Mr. Owen Jones, the liberal 
publisher of the Archaiolog y of Walbs, was the founder of 
this Society, which has confioed its operatioiis to the encon- 
ragement of the poetry and mosic of the Pfiiicij[>ality. With 
this Tiew, the 6wyiieddi(pon made an effort, several years 
ago, to revive the old Eisteddvodau* of Ihe Bards, and have 
also been, for some years, in the practice of rewarding wiih 
medals the best Welsh poems on subjects annually proposed 
for the ocoasioD« Not only has the ^iosfr|* of Wales been that 
prevented from drooping beneath the oblivious shade of neglect, 
hut it is a fact, highly creditable to the efforts of the GWYNEDD- 
lOiON in this respect, that their natioual muse has even derived 
an accession of vigour from their fostering patronage. 

Yet, however successfal these praiseworthy endeavonis to 
revive the energy of poetical genios among the nativee of the 
Principality, it most still be admitted, that this is the only in- 
stance in wliicli, on the recent formation of theCYMMROD- 
ORION, public encouragement was, in any way, afibrded, ia 
the metropolis, to the cnmvation of Welsh iiteratnre. And, 
not only did no national societies exist, for the more libeial 
promotion of this interesting object, bat even individoal curio- 
sity (to make nse of no lii^^her name) appeared to have lost all 
relisli for the pursuit. A few patriotic exceptions might, no 
doubt, be made to this observation ; but a general apathy, wHh 
lespect.to Ihe higher distinctions of Cambrian lore, had beetti 
for some time, the prevailing feature of the national character, 
when the re- establishment of the CymmrodorioN seemed to 
communicate to the cause a new store of life and of hope. , 

It may here be proper to intimate, that the foregoing 
marks have reference, more partiiralariy, to the metropdiiij 
for, with respect to the coimtry, two societies for the general 
cuilivaliuu of W elsh literature had been established in the 

* Sessions or cong^^esses* f Poetical gcniat. 
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province of Dyved, in Sonth Wales, and in that of Powys, in 
North Wales, respectively, a short lime previous to the revi- 
Tai of this Institntion. And, since that period, two other 
ttiooialioiis» of a rimilar nalnre* hm arisen in the lesmainiiig^ 
provincea of Gvynedd and Ghrenl*. During the last foOK 
years these societies hare hdd annoal meetings, alternately, 
in their respective districtsf, at Mhich considerable atten- 
tion has been paid, and with no slight success, to the culti- 
vation of the national morio and poetry, an ol^t whioh 
flefitts, as yet, lor haYe fonned the maia ooneern of theee pro- 
Tiiiei&l' BstaBKshments ; bat their nlterior ^ews, as already 
noticed^ have referenct: to the general patrouajie of Welsh 
literature in its loftier and more iDteresting departuieots. 

It was on the 24th of June, 1820, that the first meeting for 
the Ihnaation of the Cymubodobion took plaoe at the 
F^niasons* Tavein; and it was attended by many die- 
tingoished and respectable individaals connected with the 

* Gtsjfnedd and Poayi, in North Wales, and Dyved and OmaU^ in Soath 
Wales, were the four ancient pronnoet of Wales; bnt the particokr ooim* 
ties, appropriated to each on the pretent occasion, do not predselj agree with 
thfl^ former divisions. For thm purpose of the national associadons above 
soticed» the several provinces are thus composed i-^Dyved, of the counties 
of Cardigan, Caeimarthen, and Pembroke; Gtoent, of those of GlamoigBa, 
Brecon, Radnor, and Monmouth ; Qwynedd, of Anglesey, Caertiarfon, and 
Merioneth ; and Foays, of Montg^oy, Denbigh, and Flint. 

f The several provincial anniversaries, here alluded to, were held in the 
following order:— that for Dyved, at Caermarthen, on the 8tK of July, 
1819 ; that for Pozryi, at Wrexham, on the 13th of September, 1820 ; that 
for Cwyneddf at Caernarvon, on the 12th of September, 1821; Mid that for 
CwaU, at Brecon, on the 25th of September, 1828* To these nteetings the 
name of Eisteddvodaut or Bardic Sessions, virasgjhren; and it was intended, 
thaTthey should not merely be confined to the respective dt^xlcts in which 
thcQf wwe held, but that each division should, in its turn, be considered as 
representing the whole Principality. Although one day only is above appro« 
printed to each meeting, it may be proper to mention that, in every case, the 
^igteddvod continued for three or four days, during which the interest, so 
extennvely evinced by individuals of all ranka in ^ cetehiatiofi of their 
nationaiffisdvaly is worthy of patticiilar pnise. 

b 



Principality. Sir Walkio Williams Wynn, Bart, was, on 
this occasion, unanimously elected Prestdent of the lastitution^. 
and the foUowing Resolatioiu^ declaratory of its yu/WB, wm» 
among others of a less pnhlic natare« at the same time, 
adopted. 

I. That the language and Iit«raton of Walei are eminently wordqr ^ 
.caltiTation» and that it h, therefore, highly deiirahle, that a literuy ball- 
totion, connected with tills object, be eetaUiahed in London. 

n. That^ accordingly^ the Society of CYMiiaoiM»EiOH,institated In liSt, 
he revived, and that tli^ Meeting do fonn itself into such Society, under the 
designation of the " CrxvaonoBioH, or Mbtropoi.itah Cahbeiaii lastt- 

III. That this Institution be in connection with the Societies already e»* 
tablished in Wales for the same purpose, and that it be considefed as femif* 

log a point of union between those Societies. 

IV. That it shall be the paramount aim ul this Institution to preserve and 
illustrate the ancient Remains of W( Is li Literature, and to promote its cul- 
tivation in the present day hy ail liie means in their power. 

V. That this end is to be most effectually secured — 

First, — By collecting ancient Welsh Manuscripts, or copies thereof ; 

or, where that is inipmcticable, by procuring accurate Catalogues of 

all such as are now known to exist. 
Secondly. — By collecting such printed Books in the Welsh or any other 

language, as are connected with Wales or its Literature, or with the 

Literature of its kindred tongues^ the Armoric, the Cornish, and 

Irish. 

Thirdly. — By promoting the cMtmposmon of Original Dissertations and 
Essays on Welsh History and Literature, to be read at the General 
Meetings of the Institution. 

Fourthly. — By the puhlicLiLion of such ancient Manuscripts and Origi- 
nal Compositions, as may be deemed worthy thereof; and, also, by 
the republication of scarce works likely to assist the objects of this 
Institution. 

Fifthly.'— promoting and encouraguig such modern works of merit, 
as may tend to disseminate a knowledge of the History and literature 
of the Principality. 

^S£r/A/y.— By corresponding with the Provincial Societies on these sub- 
jects, and by such other communications with individuals of learning 
and talent, as may conduce to the attaiument of the ends contem- 
{dated by the Institution* 
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On tba Ski of Jnly foUowiag, the CymmkodoEiom were, 
lumoured by His Mii^sty^s patronage,; most graoioosly com- 
mnnfcated to tbe President^ throogh Sir Benjamin Bloomfield ; 

and thus, all that was necessary to give to the Society an 
acknowledged existence and a determinate character, wa» 
fortunately obtained ; while its patriotio objects were to bare 
the advantage of being pursued under the favouring auspices 
of tbe royal sanction. 

Daring the two years that have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of this Institution, its proceedings have been, necessarily, 
rather of a j^liminary nature tban otherwise^ confined, for 
tke most part, to snob arrangements and resolutions, as were to 
form tbe basis of its more effective exertions. However, even 
in this short space of time, some advantages to the cause of 
Cambrian literature have been achieved. The most impor- 
tant of these is tbe acquisition of a large body of Welsh MSS. 
in prose and poetry, wbicb bad been tbe property of tbe late 
Mr. Owen Jones, by wbom tbey were collected, and were re- 
cently in the possession of his widow. These have been pur- 
chased by the Cyaimrodorion ; and a complete Catalog-ne of 
tbem will be found at the close of this work. The particular 
object of the Society in making this purchase is, by a selectioii 
of tbe more interesting productions, to add another volume to 
that valuable ^tional work the Archatclogy op Walbs ; 
and it would be difficult to poiat out auy mode, at present 
within the attainment of the Institution, whereby the caose 
under consideration could be more essentially served. 

In addition to what baa just been noticed, the Cymii BODOR- 
lON have, also, at their two anniversary meetings, rewarded, 
with prizes, the authors of the two best Welsh poems on cer- 
tain given snbjects, as well as of an English Essay on the Culti- 
vation of the Welsh Tongue; and all the successful productions 
will be found in the following pages. At the last Annivemry* 
an effort was, likewise, made to give encouragement to the na^ 

• On the May, iSS8. 
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tional iniisio^ boU^ vocal and mstmnmtal^ by the ttrteMish- 
menl of a oonoert, peooliafly dedicated to. this national pur- 
pose. And, from the snceefls with which it was aUended, 

there is reason to beKeve that fotare experiments, of a siini> 
lar nature, might prove auxiliary to the more uuportant views 
of the Institution. 

Such have hi^erto bemi the ehief operatieiia of * the 
Cymmrodorion, and to which theyare now aboat'ttt add 
the pablication of the First Volvmb of their Transac- 
tions. For, witli respect to the Rrport, published last 
year, and referred to in the ensuing pages, it related rath(flr to 
the mere Proceedings of the Society than to any thing more 
immediately allied with the essentid objeots of its fonnda- 
tion. Two productions, only, of this ' obaracter were inserted 
in it, and these it has been judged advisable to transfer to tlie 
present work. Thus, the public will have in their possession 
all that the Cyhm&odorion have, as yet, been the means of 
producing in reference to the- eolfcivation of Welsh literature^ 
or of the hislorical and antiquarian knowleiige, of whiob k is 
the repository. And it may confidently be hoped, that those 
who are disposed to take pleasure in such pursuits will not 
rise wholly unsatisfied from the entertainment here set before 
them. Bot if, amidst the following miscellaneous collection, 
the critical reader should discover- any of those inqpeifeotionSy — 

qVAS ACT INCURIA FUDIT» 
AVT HUMANA PAR1W CAVFT NATtTRA,*— 

his indulgence may nnpresumingly be solicited, on account of 
the novelty of a work, whicfa» at the same time that it may 
claim the merit* is, also> 'exposed to tiie disadvantai^f of eem- 
bining the first gleanings of any poblicassociationin this retired 

walk of intellectual research. • 

A defence might here, without diflkulty, be offered of the 
particular objects, for the attainment of which this Institutkm 
was foimed, were it not certain thaty by the liberal and en-* 
lightened, such a vindication can never be required ; while, on 
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'1 the other hand, to thiiie of an opposite duuraoter no argn* 

meuts, of whatever weight, would carry the desired convic- 
tion. The former will not jodge without a trial: the latter will, 
too probably, oondemn, in defiance of the most powerful tes- 
timoBj« No ahemative remainBy then> but to entreat of those^ 
who may take up this volume with any friendly feeHnga, that 
their decision may, at least, be iouuded on a candid and 
t attentive perjosal. 

J.H. Pakby, JBtftlor. 
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NOTIG£ TO R£ADfiB& 



It muf be ^per lien to apprise the reader, that, thiooglMHit dM Ibl- 
hmriog paget,* ▼ and** aie 8iilMtit&tad,aB.llia WelA».for t aiklvp, » cai*> 
fynaixj frith a Resolotiim adopted at the last Annimsaiy of the CrMMto- 
Doaioif, and of wluch the following is a tmiiBcnpt : — 

" Rnog.v<9r-^That t|ja Soeieiy will btnoeforth, by all the meaoa in 
ita power, reoomvMiid and promote the sobttitotkNi of tfte letter v for r, 
and of the letter v for tv, in Welsh orthography, u an alleiatioii MotioBeA 
at well hf th» practice of all' other tongues,, as by^ the ancient mode of 
writing die WdBh language itself; and as being, moreover, consonant with 
die ndne universally appropriated to the letters in question, with the 
election only of the present anomalotis usage in Wales, and which is, ac- 
cordingly, productive of a confusion decidedly inimical to the interesits of 
our national literatnrel" * 

This Resolution was proposed at a very numerous meeting, at which 
Jjotd Dyneror presided, and was earned unanimously. 

t^T All notes in the following peges, having ** En. Tb.*' aiBied to 
ihem, aio Iqr the EbiniB op tbb TBANSAmovs. 
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OF TI]£ 



CARBD DOBTH YR ENCILION. 



TUB ODE, 

IVkkh gained ike Cymmr^dcritm Medai^ on the Mai/, i821> 

By Mb. THOMAS JONES*. 

^ 

■ 

AWDL ARATOEVYDLIAD Y crMMRODORlON.~1820. 

Mawr nodded, yn mryn addieQ»— geiaYvyn dir, 
Cwynva t^'m doeth A WEN 1 
* Araulvyd )jol> jiwar olvf^n, 

A naws hof Faniasws lien, — 

Erioed a gavodd yr iaith 

Vwya' h3rDod, — vy hen-iaitb ! 

O yr hardd vryn, disgyn di 

Yma'n addwyn, i*m noddi : 

Oyred, anwylyd dirion, 

Dwyre 'm bryd — dyro i'm br6tt, 

Eirias dan, er estynu, 

Modd cyson, amcaniou cu : 
€(ad i'm hymgais gael Uais 116q» — a boeway, 

Nwyr TelysaY neYoIwysion : 
Dyliyiad o loew avon— Awen goeth, 
A iy ddawn beiddoclJi rwydd i ein Beirddion. 

O^" avon hdu yr yvav, 

Frwd o Nen I a phrydu wuav 

• Tills " 0(!e on the re-establisliment of Uie Cyrorarodorion" lia$ already \we.n 
printed in the '* Rbpokt" of the Institution, pubfished last year, Mrbicbj however, 
with the exception of this article, and that, immediately ibflowing, on tbe Wddi 
Langnage, was devoted entirely to the Proceedings of the Sodoty. It has, therefor^ 
been deemed advisable to reprint both articles aitoded to herf , and ejipecUUy as tMt 
Ode forms an appropriate intfoductioo to the present volume. ^ — ir^n. Tr. 
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Arwyndn elrwir aimitb, 
A ry nod i Wyr iin laith^-^ 
I ddoedi gyruodeb o ddvsg 
Cu lyvn wedd, coIoyd Addysg I 
Awen nevawl k wna yn nwyvus 
£i holl weision, dynion dawaiu : 
Y Gan addwyn ogoneddus, 
A ry olw^ hoew arialus 
I 'mm henudd— Cymni hoemu-^ chm 

Wyn k vaetlia wen aTiehhus ; 
Na vydded i anvoddus — wyr digU>d, 
.£u byw'iaith ben wrtbod, bytb, yn waitbnt ! 

Draw, engiriawl wawi a weiay — ter ddull, 

l^udda tu ag atav I 
^ Mai pelydr annl baul bar, 
Ar hoew vrodir hyvryday : 
Cysur oddiwrtbo eeifiaT» — cvvodi 
A waaT, am oleuni nyv ymldnav. 

Ceisiav draw, a chav dra cbu 

Destun — tc'g un, i ganu ! 
Ca* y mrwd araeth Cymmrodorion, 

0 TTO Addysg, vwyaT arwyddiott 
Bod da wreidcUau, lie bn Berwyddon^ 
Cto yn fypnu t^n hof binon : 

V gyogbaneddawl gangen addas, 
Ty va yn hardd, mewn i?ar(](K le t^^yrddlaa; 
Deuwch y Beirdd, nid ych heb urddas, 
A gwyn goeth ac A gwen gyweithas, 

1 yyvyaku y blodau, a bias — aerou, 
A wna hen oerion wynima yn eiiiaa ! 

Yn awr, Wyr Lien orcu llad^a Beiiddion, 

O hob urddawl alwad ; 
Boreu-gcnwch ber ganiad — 
Deuwch, goleuwch y wiad ! 
Hir y bu i Gymru, gain — a detbawl, 

Gymderaias 3rn linndain : • 
Doetb garwyr da laith gywraia, 
Llawn o serch i'w lien, a'i sain. — 

Cymdeithas wir addas wedd 

Y war Gan, o wyr Gwynedd* ! 

Ac a'u gwres y cynbesant, 

Geinwiw a theg Gan, a Thant. 

O yr hyllav, bydrav bedd» 

6erwin» Ue bu yn gorwedd, 
Barddoniaeth beraidd enau— advywynt, 
Maetbynlf dybortbynt idd ei da bfutban. 

« The Owjntddigiim Society, nteUbbed m tandnn, A. D« 1791. 
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Do^yno hevyd adwaenais— Gymdeithas 

(A doeth oedd ei hymgais) 
CyinmrodorioD, llbn eu llai» 
Cywraint — minnau a'u cerais ! 

Ac o'u Ihf ch, mewn tegwch tardd, 

Mr gwynvyd, amryw geiiiTardd I 
Doeth 8Ut y Gymdeithas hum ; — eppil gwjch 
Y meirw a dewrvvydi Gymmrodorion : 

riwyr incirw ! — gair a'mharod, 

Eto n byw maent hwy yn bod : 

Byw yn eu Gwaith, bena' gwyr, 

Adsemiad eu da synwyr : 
Llyna y maent oil, yn ein mysg—bythawl, 

tragwyddawl y trig Addysg. 

Hen Gymru ! — dy gani gwel 

y wynaidd wych Vonedd uchel ; 

Una dy blant, o Wynedd, 

Befth da glod, i Borth-daa-gledd, 

I gynnal dy ogoniant, 

Divai tymp !— adrywiaw Tant, 

T roi 5 Gerdd rywiawg wyn ' 

O ardaloedd aur Delyn : — 
Llenwi y Wlad, a'i llawen aelodau 
Gwrawi, grvmusawl, a goreu moesau : 
Hof yw'r Gan add^wyn-al pher gynneddvau I 
£i ilais croew, egyr 'mysg lliosawg greigian, 
Gydsonawl gu adseiniau ; — ffolena, 
jBwa— -mwyneiddia ei myny&au, 

Hoew erddigan, hardd ogwydd^ — a lldu wen, 

Llinyna o newydd 
Bin telyn, hdnaid nylwydd, — 
Tyn y rhed y tannau rbrwydd. 

Gwawl— des eglurawl— gloew y diegleiria. 

A, diau, eleni y Wlad ^ lenwa : 

Ryber dt^a lotrver A ddyliva! 

ITyddysi; gu addysg, addas, gwiwdda^ 
A maeth wybodaeth, bwyda — ei phlant, 
A goreu vwyniant— sev y gwir vanna. 

Yn awr firwyA mwyth amiiilieuthyn» 

A pher, rfay ddoetbder i ddyn ! 
Brwylik caniad> a fraeth accenan^rfaywiawg, 
BSn godidawg, enwawg Dadau. 

Uned y Cymry anwyl, 
Yn giwdawd gain, i gadw Gwyl, 
'Br Gofftu, yn glau mewn swledd, 
lieenawg Waith y Llyaedd ! 
Coi^ad Adsevydliad y w, sy vodlon 
I dderchavuy yn ddiwair a chyviout 



Da einau addytig y lierwyddoo : 
RluM bri i 1mm a rhywiau y Brythoo, 
A chilwg i udwlimi,— dirmygaidd 
Taa'D laith henaidd—bwt I anuotUi ddyaiiNi. 
- Urddas ein Cymdeitbas deg, 
Mawr ydyw — dyma'r adep: 

Y mae 4 bri enwawg, mw) a breiiiittw i, 
Breniu Prydain-bor unia>vn— jjcirodayl 
Ydyw iV haddey, a diau baeddawl 
Yw o^r amiiydeddy driaa a rbadairi : 
Goleuni dod iddi'n ddi dtttrlj lljinrpidwiat, 
Ein Nar ! a fyniiiani aaoqthinawl. 

Od doethaidd ydyw teithi 

Lien, gyda'n hen Awen ni ? 
Law-law^ o liw y liH^y rhodiaoftt 
Mil-cant dylynaat hwy dent I 

Clyw o dy vedd— clau dy via, 

Y gwiw dlysawg Daliesin*J 
Clyw seiniad, mewn clau M^wytp 

0 vawl i riiiweddawl wyr, 

Y Ubn, teff gyveilLion tau — 
Hen Veifwiion bynav urddau ! 
DywiwGandi, egina 

O'i Ilwch dmm & Uewych da : 

Y blodau — cain liwiau Cih^ 
A vu 'rioed yn byvrydTi, 

Yii y nian-^ed, hen, mwynp;u,— oesoedd "iftithj, 
Tr^ dair talaiUi--Ur dewr^' teulu. 

B^rtfaoneg-rber laitb lieaaidd*- 
Od yw hi giey fa^d y gwraidd ? 
Enwaii mawr ceir yn ein a^gs 

1 goleddu <rloew Addysg" : 
Hanesion ( « deirn byuaws, ein ( iwdtiwd, 
A doeth odlau ein da laith ddidlawd ; 

Y ifaai 4 vyddant hir ry veddawd, 
I ddibaid oesoedd y Bydysawd^ 
Par^t, ac unant k gwawd - y Brytfaon, 
Dewr a gwiwlon erioed, o'r gwaelawd* 
Trown yn nesav tua'r hen oesoedd, 

A gAvelwn vawredd glewion niveroedd, 
Bri, a thaen lewych, y Brython JUiocMid; 
A dir voliant eu dewr ryveloedd, 
Ynghyd a'a certh nerth, pan oedd — galon 
Rhai gau taerion yn riiwygaw eu tinwdd ! : 

Awduron i chyson dnrant, 

£u haeddawl vri cyboaddant. 

• Hear tnm thy |}iave--gi«ai TalieMii bewrH' V^* Bard. 
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Devwtth ! arlwywch y Wledd 
B^nay erioed, i'n Bonedd ! 
It^eud tueddawl nod, heddyw, 
A geidw ein hiaitli vaith ya vy^y? 



Da wyniau a dywenydd, 
Dydd hyglod, hynod yw hwil-— 

Hir y dydd anrhydedawn ! 



Ej gwynvyd i'r byd, tra bydd 



£tivedd blwydd, gwiwlwydd gwych — heddyw sydd 

I ein GwYN* Lywydd, yn gain ei lewych ! 
— Addwyn bocd ei holl vlyuyddau, — teaawg. 



Dy ved a Gwent, yn vad eu gwedd,— -Uawn nwy viant, 
Eirian, i wenant ar hen Wynedd ! 

Oloevr drylen, o'i Gwlad dn olw, — & ddaetli* 
£r yn ddieitlir i'n creigian, 

Yn awr, mkl huan orau, 
A*i lliw'n wych i*n llawen&u. 
Heini bu» yn hen Bowys, 
Ini, y Uynedd, Wledd Iwys : 
Bonedd ein Gwlad, mad eu mawlf 
A gaid yno'n gydnnawl : 



A thra byvv Awen, Ileii a ilu^o ddoniau^ 

Gan Veirdd anwyl Cymru ; 
Uaki cerdd^ ac ewyllys cn, 
A genau gwlw i cwra^-^ 
Clod & gewchy clau-deg wyr,— hyd peiAiul 
Hoew leuad a haul awyr I 

Parawd, y tavawd a'r tant, 

Gwawd lesaw!, i gydleisiant, 
EtT cof^u douiau dyiiion, — hil diveilch, 
Y " lla^ dawa dewrrweiich iiuudaiu dirion^ ,! " 



Mm lav, 18tl. 



• SirWATKiN Wti T iAMS Wtkw, Bart, the President of the Cymmrodorion. 
t Meddvliodd vc Awdwr md mllu ddvbenu jr gwaith wcii, uog ii Uiueli o Aw 
Chtnawy Owab rr hen Oymniwioiipii. 




Swn y G^rdd, a'i seinUui g;wir> 
Shedaat o Ddeheudir, 

Drwy wagle, draw i Ogledd, 
I ganu *mysg gwin a medd I 
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ESSAY 



OM TMl 



* 



ANTIQUITY OF TH£ WELSH TONGU£*. 



V. 

I 



Ad iiiiguam quod alUnet pnecipua honoris et dignitatis- palma, de quk iuiei ae 
linguK d««ertare wlent vetmlas e«t— Db* ]>ayibs. 



Among the many subjects which fall naturally within the scope 
and purpose of this Institution, there is none, perhaps, whicb 
offers stronger clainis on its attention than the pecubar and remark- 
able characteristicB of our natire tongue. In all conntries we huwe 
eror found a desire to prevail amongst' the learned to inTeBtigate* 
vrHh partial anxiety, the distinguishing properties of their respective 
languages : even with reference to such as are, comparatively, of 
modem origin, and have no extraordinary merit to reconmiend 
them, we have seen this natural propensity to exist. Can it then 
be a matter of surprise, that the learned oi our 0¥m oowitry, who, 
dining the last two hundred and fifty years, hare combined their 
powe rful aid to examine and to iUnstrate the particular excellenci^ 
of the Welsh tongue, should have dwelt, with a fond enthusiasa^ 
on those peculiarities by which it is signalized among the languages 
now spoken in Europe ? From the time of the celebrated Dr. J. D. 
Rhys, down to the present, no author that has treated, either ex- 
pressly or incidentally, of the Language of Wdes, has foiled to 
speak, widi becoming praise, df ' some or other of its singular 
qualities. And we owe it to their elaborate and ingeuious re^ 
searches, that we are now able to discriminate, with an accurate 
eye, the simplicity of \i9 basis, the beautiful uniformity of its 
superstructure, and, above all, those venerable marks of antiquity, 
by which it avowedly stands unrivalled among the languages of 
tms western world. ' 

It is on this last-mentioned chancleiiBtie that I propose, on 

* This Essay is here reprinted from the *' Rbpokt of the Cymmrodorion,*' 
alremdj alladef) to, and was written for the purpose of boag lead al ihe Finfc Amu* 
versary of the Society, Maj S2, 1821. — £d. Tk. 
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present ocetslOD, to offer some observations; not 'that I hope, 

within the necessary limits of this Essay, to exhaust a subject, 
abounding, as this does, with food for the most interesting specu- 
lation : all that I aim at is, to take a summary view of the most 
remarkable proofs, by which the high antiquity of the Welsh 
tongue IB esteblished. 

BefoM I enter, however, on tiiis inqiuiy, I leel it neeeseaiy to 
pfemUe a few remr rks, wbdch the nature of the subject appeal* 
particularly to dem<ind. with reference to an hypothesis that has 
hitherto gained considerable currency, and seems to have tended, 
in no small degree, to encumber the researches of philologists, and, 
consequently, to have had an injurious intluence on their inquiriea 
into the particular characteristics of the Welsh tongue. 

Hie hypothesis, to which I allude, is the notion that languM^ 
was originally commmucated, in a full and perfect state, by w 
Detly to man ; an opiniim wUch has been supported by so many 
learned and pious writers, and with so bold a confidence, that one 
is almost led to believe the assertion to be sanctioned by divine 
revelation. It happens, however, unfortunately for their position, 
Uiat the sacred volume not only gives no countenance to it, but 
seems even to favour an opposite conclusion in the only passage 
which can ^asonably be adapted to the occasion. Una occura ^ 
the 19th and 20th Verses of the 2d Chapter of Genesis,, which m 
as follow : And out of the ground the Lord God fonned ev^xf 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them ; and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. And 
Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of tlie air, and to 
every beast of the field; but for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for him.'' lUs is the first occasion on which the sacred 
peiupan ascribes to the first man the use of his oral faculties ; and, 
}Jt we consider the words in their plain and obvious import, as m 
all such cases is, perhaps, the wisest and safest mode, there 
appear to be two circumstances particularly worthy of our atten- 
tion. 

. The first of these is, that Adam was thus invited to give names to 
t]ie creatures Aat were brought to him before the creation of £?|i» 
j|iid, consequently, before there could have been anv iftefcoutii^ 

pt sentiment, any tacit connivance, as to the nae of uie .prgans of 
speech, in the adaptation of their sounds to surrounding objects. 
Man was alone in the world as far as concerned human society; 
and, therefore, whatever language he uttered must have been a 
language suggested by nature itself, without any adscititious 
Ipfluence from other causes. And a brief consideration of the 
next nmnt that occurs will prove, I thnik, that this language was 
1^ the effect of an immediate revelation from beaven, but the 
result of a natural aptitude in the organs of speech to utter certain 
determinate articulations, accordmg to the impulse of man's inter- 
nal emotions. " God," says the sacred text, " brought these 
creatures to Adam, to see w/uit he would call them.'' Now, if 
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Adam had before been gifted with a systematic and accomplished 
luig^age, 9M we may preevme dife of dlrnle ori^ mma hmr 
been, it ie not |irooM>le tliat the snered InitDrwn woidd h»nt 

described the Deitf as desirous of knowing what names Adafli 
Would bestow on the animals brought to him. On the contrary, 
the obvious sense of the passage seems to be. that God was 
anxious to know (to speak in human language) iti what way the 
first mail would employ his natural powers of articulation with 
respect to the^ objects assembled before him. •* His Maker/' as 
the cirthor o# the Celtie ReseArdiee has justly obecrped on Hila 
▼ery pohit*, ** had implanted dertaln pfinciples in him» wideh the 
occasion called forth into action, as his own feelings prompted, of 
as his judgement prescribed." And, from the experience of nume- 
rous travellers amongst newly-discovered nations, upon the first 
sight of any strange objects, we are justified in inferring, that Uie 
names, giren by tiie first jnan on the occasion under consideration, 
ttnit ha^e corresponded wHh the feelings excited in him iPy the 
shape, Toice, and other characteristic qualities, of the respectire 
nnimals submitted to his view, as the several passions of fear, love, 
or astonishment may have operated on his inexperienced mind. 

From the foregoing brief examination of this scriptural passage, 
I think it will be evident to those, who are disposed to view the 
subject with candour aud impartiality, that the sacred volume sup- 
plies no argnrnent in fhtonr of an original divine language, but 
thAt, on the other hand, it appears even to sanction the very 
fiftverae of the hypothesis : and, mdeed, there esn be nothing more 
rfift^onablo than the conclusion, that langtiatre wns, in its infancy, 
composed of the, most simple elements, which, although in them- 
selves incapable of expressing the various ideas that subsequently 
thronged into the human mind, formed the simple, yet solid, basis 
Upon which the grand superstnictnre of human Speech, in idMls 
splendid and nujestie vnrieties, was progressively reared. It was 
the combination of these primitive elements, the natural aitletthi- 
tions of the hnntan organs, that served to describe the increasing 
wants of mankind, as the advancement of experience created 
fi-esh avenues for the admission of ideas: for, it would be absurd, 
in the last degree, to imagine, that a finished scheme of speech 
Utts either be stwre d npon man or hivented by bfan, before there 
existed n necessity ror its use; or (to put the case still moM* 
forcibly) that wonb, which ate the representatives of things, ex- 
isted before the things represented ; or that, in the grand march of 
the human intellect, the shadow preceded the substance. 

The hypothesis, therefore, of an original divine lan<;iiat:e, com- 
plete in all its parts, is not to be defended by any arguments drawn 
noni Scripture or reason : and, although it has nrand many lenmed 
ndvocales, its fsllney fans been sufficiently exposed by oAer emineot 
wtifeers, who have, also, tmoed human speech to its genuine source 
^diose nilufal elemeiitnty sounds, wittt their simplest eombitta* 

* See Cblt. Kea. page 375. 
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tions, wluch the voice of nun ifas at first capable of expressing^. 
On this point M. de Gebelin, a celebrated French writer, in 
* Alonde Primifif, a work abounding with the most luminous views 
of the origin and progress ot language, has the following apposite 
illustrations*: — " Man," says he, finds in nature the elements 
of every thing in which he is engaged ; mubic tuuuded upon its 
octave, which haa wiwet been d^fkendoil on Hie meie ear ; painfting 
ivpon eeitain primitiTe colmira, mich art cannot create ; geometry 
upon the unchangeable relatioBs and proportions of bodies ; and 
the art of medicine upon certain physical properties/' And Dr. 
Priestley, in his Lectures on the Theory' of Language, although 
he does not seem to have viewed the subject in its most compre- 
hensive bearings, has, notwithstanding, the following judicious 
remarks : — The imperfection of all languages," he observes, 
the Hebrew by no meani excepted, eeeine to argue tiiem not 
to hsre been the product of divine skill, bat the result of such a 
conciprrence of accident and gradual improvement, as all human 
arts, and what we call inventions, owe their birth to." And upon 
anotht r occasion he reni;nks, that the primitive language, or 
that which was spoken by the first man, must have been very 
scanty and insufficient for the purposes of their descendants in 
their growing acquaintance with the world an observation from 
which we may imer, that the learned writer consideied the pro- 
gress of language to be In proportiott with the augmentatioii of 
human necessities. 

Among the writers who have discussed this subject with refer- 
ence to the Welsh Tongue, Mr. Owen Pughe, in his Dictionary, 
and on several other occasions, and Mr. Davies, in his Celtic 
Researches, deserve particularly to be mentioned, for the success- 
iul manner in which they have investigated our native tongue, with 
refeience to this main proof of its antiquity: for if, as may be 
satisfactorily shown, a great proportion of primitive elementary 
sounds exist in Welsh as representative of the most natural and 
familiar ideas, it will, perhaps, be conceded, upon the general 
principles already adverted to, that the language, as possessing 
such a feature, must retain in itself some remnant of that tongue 
which was once fiommon to- the world, and, by a necessary con- 
sequence, that its origin must be referred to an early period of * 
human society. 

.It would, as may readily be imagined, swell this Essay to an 
inconvenient bulk, if I were to enter into a minute examination of 
this prominent feature of the Welsh tongue : and, after what has 
already been done by oltiers in this respect, I feel the less re- 
luctance in circumscribing my own humble labours within the 
limits to which I am now confined. Some, few examples, how* 
ever, I feel it necessary to adduce, even at the risk of submitting 
what may not be entirely new, in elucidation of a quality whkh 
caipojes with it so strong an evidence of antiquity. 

* MuNDK PaiMiTir, tun iii. p. 7t. 

C 
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There are few simple sounds, among the many which the human 
roice is capable of uttering, lhaX are not in Welah, aa alfeady 
o1iier?ed, indicaliTe of lome ideas, general or partienlac. Tlnis 
the syllable AW impUes a principle* of fluidity, and was, accord- 
ingly, of old used as a term for water. By tho same nilo, it cntrrg 
into the construction of several words, that are, physically or 
morally, descriptive of this quality. Such are awdf, a tlowuig- ot 
the imaginatioti, or an ode; awtlf a gale, or a curreut ot air; 
moen, poetical genius; awm, a flowing of waters; atvyr, the sir; 
aldnv, mstrumental musie ; muao, Toeal masio; eawad, a shower; 
and iawd, a season. Upon tbe same principle, the simple element 
CW denotes rotundity or concavity, and, aecordingly, forms part nf 
several words to which this idea belongs ; us cwb, a concavity, a 
hut, or cote ; cwch, any round vessel, a boat ; cipm, a holldw, a 
dmgle ; cwVf a iiiuit or border ; and cwtt a rouudueris, a hovel, or 
cot. The primitiTe syllable ta, again, denotes the tkenltf of e^ 
tension or expansion ; and from this we have tabt a snrfiuie'; .tam, 
a spfeibd or layer, as taen taiUar, the spread of the wave ; tail, 
the surface of the soil, manure; tnf, a front, the forehead; and 
tan, fire, than which there is nothing more strongly indicative of 
an expanding power. In the same way, there is hardly a simple 
sound within tlie compass of the human voice, that may uoL be 
traced in the Welsh tongue through its Tarions analogies, thns pre- 
serving, in its particular application, a rffereace to the same geas* 
ral idea, in a manner that must be allowed to mark the priaiitifs 
origin of the system*. 

Another feature of the Welsh language, which serves as a tes- 
timony to its ancient descent, is its scheme of initial mutations. 
The natural tendency of certain sounds to harmonize with others, 
coming in contact with them, is a princi|de of which proofe any he 
found, more or leds, to penrade all languages. Accordinglf, 
several philological writers have taken considerable pains to collect 
what may be rejjarded as the scattered relics of this primitive svs- 
tem, without bring aware that the system itself was, at the time, 
in full operation in the Welsh language. Vossius, in particular, in 
his Eiyifiologicon, has brought togeliier a multitude of such words 
as hare undergone this metamorphosis ; but his researohes seem to 
have been confined to the Latin and GriBek tongues. A more ex- 
tended investigation would haye presented to his view the SMtt 
satisfactory testimonies to the ancient existence of the principle, in 
its practical intiuence on human speech. And tlif io can be little 
doubt, from the wreck of it still to be traced, that it was originally 
oi a far more comprehensive nature than we even now find it in 
Welsh, and its kindred dialects» -the Breton and Irish, wherein it 
has a partial existence, as it also had in the Oomish. 

The system in question^ as preserred in the Welsh language, 

• A falter illustration of tliis remarltable qonHty of the Wel^h tongue, which is 
noticed onljr incidentaJij here, ma^ be seeu in the first voiume of the Cambbo- 
BaiTOW, p«161, 6tc 
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must not be conBidered, according; to the hasty assertion of some 
writers, as having been adopted tor the mere sake of euphony, how 
much soever it may, in this point of view, contribute to the beauty 
and harmony of the language^* ** It also regulates/' as Mr. Owen 
Pughe has justly obflcmd,* some /of the primary, foims of con- 
•Imction, as well wkh resped to syntax as to the cqpnpositioii of 
worda? and in titta yum the advantage, which it must have pos- 
sessed over the system of terminal mutations in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, which %ras, no doubt, the result of long^ experience 
iirid progrt ssiv e retitieuient, cannot but be sulhcieutly evident. The 
ialLer, whatever may be the beauty of its structure, is still com- 
plex and artificial ; while the former is of the simplest character^ 
Iiamf ita aource in the natuial functiona of die organs of speech. 
For, with reference to this particular, it deserves to be noticed* 
that the system of initial mutations is grounded in Welsh upon a 
nice and exact attention to the obvious aflSnity of certain articula- 
tions : a letter ot one organ, for instance, never bein^ substituted 
for one of another, as a dental for a labial sound, or a labial, on 
the other hand, for a dental. Every thing is regular, easy, and 
nataittl* joid hamMaiaea» in the trveat manner, with the yarioua 
powers and modulaAioaa of the human yoice. It is impoaaible, 
dieralora» not to trace, in thia peculiarity of our language, un- 
questionable evidence of its remote origin, and for which reason it 
has been very justly surmised by the learned Author of the 
Archeealogiu Britannica, that the practice was, at one tmie, com- 
mon to all languages, and that its disuse was a main cause of the 
variety (tf dialects, which, by subsequent changes and corruptions^ 
baeaaie, in time, distinct languages. 

The instances, that might m adduced in'avpport of the preceding 
remarks, are so numerous, and, at the same time, so well known, 
that I shall content myself with referring such as may wi^h to 
satisfy themselves by a full investigation of the subject to \ ossius 
and other etymological writers, and more especially to our great 
Archaeologist, Mr. Bdward Llwyd, who has collected, at the 
commencement of his Talnable work, nnmeroas an4 conTincing 
proefii, ftom Tarions languages, of the ancient, aa4» I may say, 
naivarsal prevalence of that system, which forms a constituent and 
prominent part of the Welsh tonguef. 

Of all the languages of the world none has obtained mor« 
sufirages in favour of its antiquity than the Hebrew : the dignilied 
simplicity of its structure, and more especially the sacredness ot 
the purpose, lo' which it has been appropriated, have principally 
cotttrihnted to the pre*eminenca, which it has thus acquired in 
public opinion. So far, indeed, have some of its more zealous 
advocates gone in this respect, and amongst whom is particularly 
to be mentioned the learned Mr, Parkhurst, as to entertain no 

* See Owen's Wei«h Grammar, p. IS. 

t For ft dlrtinct sad moNi oilareed discuaiMHi pf ddi pecoliari^ of Oie language, 
the iMder b agwi referred Ip the Cambbo-Bsitoii, vol. K p. 401. ^ 
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donlit, thill the langmg^WM the inuMdiite fill of the nMttty t« 
thefint man. For the 'TOMonf, howerer* which I hsfealrMy 

offered, it is hardly necessary for me to say, that I consider thie 

opinion to be the result rather of an excess of pious enthusia^^ni 
than of any ronclusions drawn from an unprrjndiced view of the 
subject: but, as the position has been successfully combated, if 
not absolutely refuted, by several learned writers, it would be but 
a waste of time to dwell on it here. Yet, aUlMMiKli It may be difi* 
cult, if Dot imposslbie, to believe, that the Hebrew tongue was 
either of dirine origin, or that it -was even the primitive speech of 
the world, sufficient remains to convince us, that in point of an- 
tiquity it has no competitor, at least none, which, with our limited 
historical datOy we can reasonably oppose to it. On this account, 
when the ancient descent of other languages has been brought 
under diacastioii, thehr eorrespondenee, in any respect, with the 
Hebrew has always been adduced as a grand argument in their 
favour. I propose, therefore, to make a few general observaliaiis 
on our native tongue in this point of view. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Hel)rew is the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of its struc tnrc, than which nothin)'' can h% 
more regular, the whole laiigua^^e being turmed ou comparatively but 
a few prinntiTe roots, which serve as the basis of this veneiaUe pile. 
In like manner, tiie Welsh, although more copions in its mdioal 
sounds (which, as it is still a living tongue, cannot be deemed sur- 
prising), presents to the eye of a critical observer, a complete and 
consistent system of speech, constructed solely of its own indige- 
nous elements. The simple or primitive sounds, for instance, are 
employed, for the most part, to express general or abjilract ideas, 
the pnmaiy compounds are devoted to thimg9 of a general or par- 
ticular nature, while the more complex ideas are expressed by tin 
various combinations which these several sounds afterwards mi- 
dergo. 

Another important feature of the Hebrew tongue is the idiomatic 
property of constructing its sentences without the aid of verbs, 
and with which the Welsh agrees so remarkably , that it has been 
even affirmed, from a consideration of this and some oliier particu- 
lars, that the same rules of syntax might serve for botii language. 
The following instances, selected almost at random from the Welsh 
ikrchaiology, will eiemplify what I mean 

" Nerlh erjr jn ei yl^dn : 

Nerth arth yn ei breichiau : 
Nerth tarw yn ci ddwyvron : 
Nertb gwraig yn ei thavawd.** 

And again, 

" Nid duetiiineb oud aw en, 
Nid awen end arver, 

Nid arver ond cymlieli, 
Nid cymhell ond cariaci, 
Nid cariad ond dewis, 
Nid dewis ond pwyll, 
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Nid.pwyU ond jatvraaelli, • 

Niil ystyriaeth onu daioni, 

Nid daioui und o Dduw ; 

Am hyny nid doethineb ond o Dduw." 

Bill, peifaapsy the following p«Mag«, with which the Gododin 
of Anf'urin commences, will Btiu more forcibly illustrate this sin- 
guiar (quality : — 

" Gredyv gwr, oed gw«a, 
Gwbyryn dias, 
llehvh mwth myngvras, 
Y dan moiddwyd mygyr was, 

Ysgw^d ysgax n lydan 
Ar bedrein mein jbuan, 
Cledyvavvr glas glan, 
Btb^ aor a plian.*' 

Hie foUowing is a translatbn of these lines, an<d by no means 
a l^ee one > 

" Lol the youth, in mind a iifan, 
Daring in the battle's van! 
See w» splendid warrior^B speed. 
On his fleet and thick-maned steeds 
As his buckler, bearoinEi wide, 
Decks the courser's slender side, 
With his steel of spotless mould, 
Ennined vest and spun of gold.*^ 

It wiU be seen that, in these passages, comprising more than 
twenty lines, there does not occur one verb; and yet there is 
no deficiency in the sense : but, indeed, the instances of this cor- 
respondcTice of Welsb and Hebrew are SO COmmon thai it was 
hardly necessary to adduce even these few. 

There are several other points of resemblance between these two 
ancient languages, upon which it would be easy to dilate at consi- 
derable length; but me fear of transgressing all due bounds obliges 
me merely to take a concise view of the remaining uistances. 
These are, then, the sounds of the several letters ; the rules of 
accentuation on the ultimate and penultimate syllables, which 
apply both to Hebrew and Welsh; the indeclinable nature of 
nouns, common to both languages; the superabundance of personal 
pronouns; the great variety of prefixes and affixes, and their 
coalescence with other words ; the singular advantage possessed iu 
tile structure of lelleettve Teibs by means of a prefix, as in the 
Welsh words ymiaelu, ymmlehio, yndygru, formed from taebip 
balchio, and Uvgru; the indiscriminate use of the present and 
future tenses of verbs; and, in fine, the general and strikinp- affinity 
in idiom and phraseology between these two ancient tongues. To 
these strong proofs of a common origin I may add the long list of 
words in Hebrew and Welsh, so nearly corresponding, that, with 
a due allowance for tihe difeenoe of the two aqdiabets, their com- 
plete identtly may be presumed. Dr. Bayies, in his Dictionary, 
Mr. E,owland, in his Mona Antiquay Mr. Holloway, in his Hebrew 
Originals, and other writers, have collected aboye four hundred 
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exunplftft of these verbal afcitie*, and nMch, there it w 4(hA|, 
a careful collation of the two languages might elill farther •sleMh 

I cannot better coocliide this portion of my imperfect inquiry, 
than by adopting an observation of the celebrated Dr. DaTies, m 
the Preface to his Grammar, and whose words I shall take the 
liberty of translating. ** If then," he says, ** a language is to be 
esteemed more noble, more perfect, more ancient, more soitable 
to the apt expression of ovr ideas, according to the greater affini^ 
it bears with ue Hebrew, the onl^ langmige of naakuid for ame 
than 1700 years, and, in fine, the mother, fount, and prototype of 
all other tongues, then I am of opinion that there is none to ezoel, 
ncme to equal, the Ancient British." 

I have now brought to a close what may be considers d the 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE of the untiquity of the Welsh languap:e ; 
and, however imperfect, an 1 caiiuol but feel, my iuveytigatiuu ha^i 
been> it is yet, Itnist, sufficient to satisiy the most sceptical, that 
we have some grounds for what we pretend to in this remet. It 
may not be improper, however, to take a short review of the ex- 
ternal TESTIMONY, which may be collected on the point under 
consideration, and by which the other is so greatly fortified. But, 
as my previous remarks have carried me to a length which I did 
not anticipate, I shall tind it necessary to use eveiy possible brevity 
in what are to follow. 

Among the external proo6 of the antiquity of the Welsh towj^ 
none is more obvions than the uncertainty and ohscnrity oi^ 
origin. For ** langaagea»'' says Dr. Davies, in the work recently 
quoted, ** have no stronger ar^iment for their antiquity than tha^ 
their source is unknown." Now, from the days of Caesar, who has 
g^iven us the lirst anthentir. record (if some of the Triads be not of 
an earlier datej ot this island, down to the present, no oue has yet 
penetrated the mysterious shade which hangs over the fomitain of 
Oor venerable language. The othor tongues of Europe have been 
traced, according to the various caprices of writers, to tfaefr 
respective sources ; and the origin of most, if not all, can iHA 
certainty be determined. But the speech of the Cymry forms an 
anomalous exception to this known fact: and even our most learned 
philologists have avowed their inability to solve the problem. The 
most they have attempted has been to consider it as one of the 
mother tongnes of the East, or to hare taken its rise immedlalelf 
from the confusion of BabeL 

Hie very name of the language, and that which the natives liaTe 
always given it, is itself also a powerful evidence of its ancient 
origin. Cymraeg can only mean, as Mr, Walters has very fully 
shown in his " Dissertation on the Welsh Language, ' the language 
of the aboriginal inhabitants ; and upon the same principle the 
Welsh have ever called themselves Cymry, implying a first or 
mimitiTe people : aind^ if this name is again to be identified wkh 
tile Cimbn and Cittmerii of the Roman and Greek historians, the 
language must be refeited to that nation, by whom, according to 
the best authorities, Eorope was first colonized. But, even to take 



Id 

the name in its mm confined iaiport, as applying only to the 

Aborigines of Britain, we have the authority of Caesar for statiuf^, 
that their descent was even in his time unknown ; and we And from 
Tacitus, that the intercourse of the Romans with Britain for more 
than a century afterwards, had not rendered their information on 
this point at all nKNre decisive : for the historian telU us, that it 
was not dtscoyered who the first inhabitants were, or whetiier they 
were indigenous, or had emigrated from some other country. 
Before I quit this point I cannot refrain from observing, that the 
class of lan^ages, to which the Welsh belongs, and of which it 
may safely be styled the chief, seems to have been erroneously 
caik'l Celtic by most autliors that have written upon it. This 
observation applies particuUii^ to the French authors, who seem 
to httve been, for the most part, ignorant that snch a people as the 
Cimbri ever ezbted* Some too of ovr own writers hare fallen into 
the same error, unless they are to find their excuse in the popular 
misconception upon the subject. The name of Cimbri, it has 
been already suc^^rf'stpd, had reference to a primitive or parent 
nation, while the term Celtic was applied only to particular tribes 
of it, which, from local circumstances, acquired that appellation. 

A third proof, that may be derived from exterior circumstances 
in fayour m the antii|ttity. of our native language, is the pnre and 
unaltered state in which it has descended to us through so many 
ages. We haye the most satisfactory testimony, as far as human 
testimony can be satisfactory, that the language, now spoken in 
Wales, is in no essential respect different from that in which Ta- 
liesia and Aneuriii, and their coteinporary bards, wrote in the sixth 
century, the highest period to whicii we can with any certainty go. 
Whatever change baa taken place has beea the effect radier of Sie 
arbitrary disguises of dthography. Ann of any other eause: the 
language haa been one, the same, and immutable. Now it is 
hardly necessary to observe, that of no other living European 
tongue can the same thing be said with any degree of justice. The 
English and French writers, even of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, have long become obsolete, excepting to those who 
make antit^uated works their parLicuiax study i and even the English 
poet Spenser, who wrote litde more Aan two oentnriM ago, is 
already unintelligible to the general readw. But who will assert, 
that the works m our earliest bards are not at this day perfectly 
understood by every one who understands the Welsh tongue in its 
sreniiine purity? The fact is indisputable: and this advantage must 
be chie% ascribed to the influence of the Bardic institution, which, 
according to the records we have of it, made the preservation of 
the language in its ancient purity one of its indispensable objects. 
The eonolusioD* then, tbat I would draw from all this is, that, if 
our language has continued uncorrupted and unchanged throofb 
more than tweWo centuries ; if, too, during that long period, it haa 
trinmphtd over not only the destructive accidents and fluctuations 
of time, but also all the hostility and intercourse of the Saxons 
and of the English ; if, 1 say, it has not been afiected for so many 
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ofentiiries by any of tbeie powerful causM» we are foBy justified im 
|>re8uming, that it must, before tliat time, have resisted alt as- 
saults on its primitive character, notwithstandinij: that it had to 
contend for four hundred years with the arnjs and c:ivlhza,tion of 
Rome. How justly then may we apply to our venerable tongue 
the words of the poet, aiui £>ay, 

Ncc pot«fit fermm nec edax abolere vetustas. 

The last circmnstance I shall notice tinder this head is the re- 
narkable fact, that tlie Welsh language, or one nearly allied to it, 
is spokeu in other rountries, with which Wales has no geographical 
connexion. Tlie hrst people that present themselves in this point 
of view are the Bretons of France. The latest period at which ' 
any intercourse between the two coantries tiook place waa in the ; 
fourOi century, when Cynan Meiriadog, Prince of North Waltti^ | 
is recorded in the Triads to have emigrated to Brittany with a con- I 
aiderable number of followers. The language, however, must hare i 
been spoken by the Bretons long before that time ; and it was, no ' 
doubt, their identily in this particular with the Welsh that induced 
Cynan to settle amongst them. We may, therefore, infer that the 
Bretons and Welsh are remnants of the same original stock, though 
the precise period of their separation is so remote as to be mwotw^A 
in complete obscurity. The similarity of the Irish language is also 
worthy of observation, as tending to strengthen this argument in 
favour of the antiquity of the Welsh. But the most singular cir- 
cumstance of all, coiiiiucted with this part of my inquiry, is the 
affinity with Welsh oi a Language spokeu in Lusatia by a people 
called Wendi, presumed to be the remains of the ancient Venetu ' 
The fact of the resemblance of the two languages has been salis" 
ftctorily ascertained, and justifies the conclusion, that the Wendi 
are descendants of that primitive nation, the Cimbri, by whom 
Europe was first peopled, and of whom the Cymiy are the aura 
immediate representatives*. 

By the summary, but I fear inadequate, view, which I have 
thus taken of the antiquity of the Welsh tongue, I have eudea^ 
▼cured to show, that it la to be yindicated, im tke fint pkuXf by 
those inherent qualities of the language — its elemeataiy charaetet»* 
its system of literal mutations, and its correspondence in so many 
respects, both general and particular, with the Hebrew; and, 
secondly, by that i xternal testimony, which we derive from the 
obscurity of its origin, the very name of the language, its existence 
uncorrupted and unchanged through a period of twelve centuries, 
pregnant with dangers, which notfung but its own innate eneigiea 
could have surmounted, and by the language, or one neuly simDar, 
being spoken by various nations in every other respect totally din* 
tinct from the Welsh. 

The cultivation of this pure and venerable tongue, and of the 

* Sone iiiieie»tiag notice* of the Wendi may be Ken in the tliird volome of Ae 
CAMBao-BniTOM, pp. 433 end 477. 
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YariOUi^ |^r()dirdtiofts to wMdh it hail giveii birth, especially those of 
ancient times, necessarily form?? the principal aim of this laudable 
Institution; and if, in the least deprree, these humble remarks 
may incite a desire to promote this end, my purpose will be suffi- 
ciently answered* And, with reference to the national objects to 
wWdi I hm alliided, ynhsAet ire m to amre at them by die ini- 
mediate agency of the Bnlitiition it«Bif, or by its eacoiiragement 
of any ezettidnB elsewhere, I woiAd beg, in eondaalOtt, to apply 
to the occasion the eloquent words of the Roman orator in his de- 
fence of the poet Arcnias, and say, ** Htrc sivdia ndoiescentioM' 
nlunty senectutem oblectant, sfcundas res ornant, advcrsii perfugmm 
ac solatium prabent, delectant domi, non impediunt forts, pemoC' 
ftMt nobiicum, peregrinantur, i-usticantur, Quod, «t ipsi hac tuque 
mtingcre, megue mum fMbro gustare pouemu^, tamtn em trinui 

J. H. PARRY. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

SmtB the apptemee of Uds Eitay In liie ibmiet RspOftT'* 
of tile SodeCy; an objectiou faaa been publicly made* to the posi- 
tion with wmch it sets otit» respectmg die origin of language; the 

objector contending, in opposition to what I have assumed, that 
man was, at his creation, endued by the Deity with ** a perfect 
speech." I hope, therefore, T may be excused if I here briefly 
advert to the arguments used by my opponent, not so much, indeed, 
ftr the purpose of 'irelitting them, as of shewing that the difference 
hcftsreen us la more 'in appearance than in raiBty. Tlie objector, 
then, contendSy that langaage was at first communicated to man 
in the same manner, lhat" the substance of his food and the ma- 
terials of his raiment were provided for him," and that, whatever 
variety of forms it may since have undergone, " its elements must 
have proceeded from him who is the Creator of all things. " And 
he again argues, that man, having thus received the materials " 

of language, as many as w6re at first necessanr, was capable 
afterwards of mcreash^th^siie matMds by dtforent mo^^tions." 

Such is the main ground, npon which the writer defends his 
hypothesis, that " a perfect speech" was, at first, the gift of the 
Creator; though it must be obvious, from the arguments he em- 
ploys, that he meant no more than the '* elements " or ** materials" 
of speech, which reduces his position to the precise import of that 
whieh Is laid down in the Essay. For I have distinctly stated 
il as my opinion, that ^ language was, in its infancy, composed of 
the most simple dements, mich, aldiongh in themsdTSs incapable 
of expressing the various ideas that subsequently thronged into the 
human mind, formed the simple, yet solid, basis upon which the 
grand saperstmctore of human speech, in all its splendid and 

« 5ee CAMSBO-BfUTAH, rol. iii. p. 175. 
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majeitic Ttrieties, was progreeuTely reared." Hence I hare as- 
sumedy and I still think correctly, that the original language was 
Bol the effect of an hnmnditle rendalkHi ,wim h^yeUf but tte 
result of a Mtural t^tit«de in the organs of speech to qtter certa^ 
determinate articulations aceoidiag to the impulse of man's internal 
emotions." Yet this, the writer of the objections seems to insi- 
nuate, is " to divest the Deity of his prerogatives, and to appro- 
priate them to man/' as though I had assumed that man was him- 
'Self the inventor of those elements of speech which are to be found 
in the natural articulations of the human yoice. These, I admit 
with the oh|eetor, aa being imiilanted in the natare of nmn, weie^ 
undoubtedly, the boon of lus Creator ; nor can it be deemed a less 
wendeifi^ act of divine power, that man should have been enabled 
to form a language out of materials so simple, than if he had, at 
once, been gifted by the Almighty with one of the most complete 
and accompiish^d character. In tine, the discrepancy of opinion 
between the writer alluded to and myself is, as above intimated, 
one more abovt words Aaa ideas ; for, when he speaks of omn 
hafing been originally " capable of increasing the primary elements 
of soeech by different modificatiotts," he does but eipress, in otiisr 
words, the very principle upon which my position, with reSBOCt 
to the origin of language, has its foundation. The following, then, 
in a few words, is the summary of my opinion on this point, and 
of its application to the foregoing argument in favour of the anti- 
quity of jue Welsh tongue :— " Ltmg^age, in its origin, must have 
been composed meielj of certain detenninale natural 801^lds, capar 
ble of bebg multq^ed upon a regular and immutable pr^usip|si» 
and likewise susceptible of numerous simple combinatiofis, con- 
curring with the progress of society, and the consequent augmenta- 
tion of human ideas and exigencies. These primitive elements, 
upon the. miraculous confusion at Babel, to whatever perfection 
the^ had then advanced, were necessarily dispersed and fri^ttered, 
as It were, amon|f the Tanoas dialects, to which thfi^.ev^t ^ave 
birth, and ha¥f» puce fonned the basis of all other, tonguef ^ Coi|- 
sequently, there exists no language in which.. a certain iinpiber, 
however few, of these elementary sounds may hot be discovered ; 
and those languages, which have retained the greatest proportion 
of them, must necessarily be allowed the higbi^jk, daHB ^oth .f^ 
purity ai^d antiquity." 

J.H.P. 
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HU GADARM: 



IIKU 



6YWYDD, YN DAIR RHAN. 

AR PESTYN T 



GAN Y PARCia. EDWARD HUGUES, A.M. 



PREFACE. 

.. .♦ I. 



The following Poem is divided into three parts, not so much 
on account of its length as that it appeared to be the natural 
arrangement of the subject. The pauses may also have the effect 
"Of MC<Hmteni€tmg, in some measure, Ihat satiety, which the frequent 
"jfidarrdicd of 'S'te^ ending;. In ko tMtSkeA a mciire, has a tendency 
'to'pfoduiie* Tbe priced AROtMBNT is intended 'only for stich 
persOliSt as can neither read nor nnderstand the Welsh, slionidl'any 
flvch be desiroiu of knowing what the Poem contains. As to the 
few marginal notes, they are of no importance, unless the reader, 
when referred to them, thinks the passage requires an explanation. 
To the judgement of the intelligent Welth critic the Poem, in itseif, 
-is^sabmitted, vrithout regard to any of its acyancts. 



Bodvary, June 18, 1882. 



• '* Hu Gadarw; or • Poem, m tTiree parts, on the subject proposed by the 
Cymmbosobiom, by the Rev. Eowabd Hvouna, A.M." Ihu Foem gained tbe 
-^-lattheisitAaaifcmriof theSoddgr, Mt^n, I8fl.^£i». Tb. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



PART THE FIEST. 

Adbum to tilt nvM of M tUMa—Tht dHponioo of anilM— Ho m 
MiOOTT u the hmd of the Jeicudinti of GoMMtin the 8iim—f CoMHy 
HltchoraclKr and «ttannfliii»-*Tlw neiMMof thoCTicmT nndar liii odd 
and patoaichal govonmiai^Hb madiiitioii on tiho imcmitj of m^ntif 
with aptit of them— The gveidian imel of PftTOAiv aiipeoaiig to himiB 
the nigbt, and enoowagwg him in has design, with the proaoMof aftir 
ooontiy endoied by die asa oadar the mUhg of r Af tm The anemliliiig of 
bis peo|de, and tbdr i^afte to leofoihw old cooi mf . D jee^rifHiflP ^ 
tbeir httt paiting. 

PABT THE SECOND. 

Deecriptioa of the monung in the Summer Camif9f when Hv and fait fol- 
k»weiw took their departure—Their last view of their old oouitij—Tbw 
p«ogteii» in Ihebmigffation, hy the Mack Sea^ and atong tbo Pawjbe ^ 

, ecriptionofdiooonntiieathwHi^ which they pa i i ad H iewiffingof tiw 
of them upon dio cootinent*i»The speech of Ho to that Hit ftitlierpio- 
graii, with the most acdvo part of hia fcUoweii^ doog the nmn iaadfai 
towards the seCdBg of the s on T heir aidial on the son coa^^ and thnr 
sitnafciaii desoibad— The samo difioe iwessenyr fiom PnT94iir appauim 
afno to Hu, and urging him to pss over the sea to tl^ promised caunoj 
—Description of the voya90--'}l>eir iiist viefv of J?^T9U9^J!bm laadisg 
in it the ibUowi^g nofnii^* 



PART THE THIEB. 

The guardian angel of FmroAin aoqnainting Ho with the leaiont and pris^ 

cipal prodvetums of the new country— A gener&l description of Petoaih— 
Hv and hn fidlowers fixing their abodes in the choice places of the iihud 
—The old age of Hu — His calling together the heads of all the tribes— 
His last speech to them His death— His deifirstioft i The remains of 
Iliiiidism-*Tho blessiop conferred on the CTHiT'^!I1ia'€^ 
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HU 6ADARN. 



RHAN I. 

Cyn-vywyd cana, v'awkn, 
By w wvt ti, er y byd hen : 

Biluw ddwvx» ju. dial ddydd 
Nid yw glwyr : ma newid gwlad 
Annedwydd gyvnewidiad. 

Y'ngh6r Nev I6r anvarwawl, 
Bu dy lu'n emynu mawj ; 
I'r BOD a luniai'r bydoedd, 
Duw 'a ei waith i'w adwaen oedd ! 
Gwalaist yr hbU diigolion, 
A'arliyw» ar yddaear lion: 
Declii«uad mawrhid eu rhiv, 
Dan PTi NBR, do, *ii anemv : 
Fa wlad oedd eiddaw *n TADAU, 
Prid hen vod I cyn Prydain va* ; 
A'u dygodd, pwy, hyd ei^oo* 
1 1« teg yn y wladhon. 

Neud yr Thn* Awdwr Ajnian, 

IV bobl a roes, bawb haelnm; 
Ar chwaliad y gorchwylwyr 
Yn SiNAR, a gwasg:ar 2;wyr. 
Rhai y Dwyrain, rliyd araul 
g)rchw)riiiad rhediad yr haul, 
X * geisi^t : rhajl *m acMaf 
Wlad Gogledd ryveda yr : ' ' 
A rhai' Yeiddient (rbyYe^dol) 
Diriaw 'n wych, heb droi yn 6I» 
Dros oror y dyrnvor dig 
A muriau rhew % AM^^t* 

• iafMiWdslIieYltoftniqi^dlmlMdof A# liiiMrtiro ■dnrt> before 

the penoDS of verbs; and, consequently, is frequently so used in this Poem. 

t It is the common opiniott, I beiiere, that America wa^ peopled from Asia; 
nA that the first adventurers passed over the ice of BeriuE^Straits. Tbe late excellent 
Sir W. JonefliH alio vary latisfootoiily tjracecl the ort|^ of all nations to Sbiv, 
Ram* and^APHBTR : and bas demonstrated, that three great Tirnncbci of InnaM 
are sufficient to account for all the languages of the kuoM^n world. ^ 



I'r deau, manau mynych 
VwystvUod, aanorvod aych ! 
Aent ereill :~yD en tiioedd 
Owiberod, ll^od hyll bedd; 
Ar nnian yr aTonydd, 
Drwy gvM dir dimw a gwret dydd. 

Hr Gauarn oedd hoeyw geidwad 
HU GoM£K, val doethber dad : 
Gwr o barch patrikidwwlt 
Nawdd i ryd iiewydd» o wvwl I 
Gwlad haVaiddy Bf^od hevvd, 
Cae'n rhan, oreu ban o'r byd: 
Llawr heulawg, lie 'rheolai, 
Mewn hedd, a rhinwedd bob rhai. 
INIawr oedd, ym more addysg, 
VVf cy viawn, t'l ddawn a*i ddysg : 
Dawn a dya^, di gymmysg gynt, 
Duw i hwylraw da helynt 1 
Da' gwyddai hyd agweddUn 
Y sir, a dyvnaer y d6n : 
Da nyddiad y winwydden. 
Fob hkd, a rhad daear hen ! 
Gwyddai Hu bob effwyddur 
Idd ail vyd, drot ddUinfr vor, 
A'i ddu ing a ddiaiigodd» 
Celyyddyd hen yyd, iawn vodd 1 
Pob ofer cerdd, pob efaith, 
A r\'^dd Awenydd i waith : 
Pob rhodd oedd iddaw' n nodded, ' * 
Dawn a gras, a Duw 'n ei gpred*. 
Ond rhyvel, a'i ddrwg helynt, 
Na bri yr Imh gawri gynt, 
Na thiawsder. i'r uchder aedi» 
Yr Hbuwr di reolaedi, 
I dir Hu, i dori hedd, 
Ni ddygwyd, na eiddigcdd. 
Ei wlad, iawn Ynad, a wnaeth 
Yn lie hydrevn Uywodraeth : 
Lie diwair, Ue d'ai AWen, 

Ao enw ar Hu^ gwn yt lUkWgt 
Eces wr yr otot Mawgl 

Nid rhyvedd myned rhiviad - . • , 

. ^ ; Ei lu yn ormod i'w wlad : ... 

• It may easily be supposed that Hv folly belie?€d in the God of ^is a|ioeKop; 
a supposition assumed in everj^ part 9f "ibk Fom. The eorrnption'itf SntUim wm, 
oMit pnbiUy, intndveed after hb dmdi. 
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Ac iddaw iawa geisiaw a gall, 
Al In dirimw ^ifwlaa •nll^ 

Myyyriai 'n hir am vawrwaiffay 
A heddf m diwcdd y daith : 

Heb ganvod nbd amneidiawl, 
Nac arwydd yn ddedw^-^dd wawi. 
Ond Duw Ner yn nyvuder uos, 
I6r uchei ar ei achos, 

OVnen, a metltsB un modd. 
Wen Tynwes, y aovonodd 

Ddwywbs, OWABGHSIWAllBf d«g 

Brtdain, yn ei bur adeg, 
A'i phurddawn, i'w hyfordili, 
A phlaid o'n henayiaid ni I ! 
Savai o'i ylaen, rhoes hyr yloedd, 
Mawredig ammawr ydoeddl 
A dNredodd nid da oedi» 
" Hu, yn y t6d hwn, i ti : 
** Beiddia n hyv, a byddi 'n Uur, 
" Yn eryviawn un a govir ! 
** Gwiad arall, hyglod, eirian, 

A hedd, yw dy ryvedd ran : 
" Ub nmwg, wan ai gorar^ 

Hai3d achles ym mynwea nor : 
" Lie eres, isllaw araul 
** Ddisgyniad rhediad yr Haul ! ! 
** Mewn hedd y bydd dy veddicml;* 
" Ond hii y biinir d^f blant : 

Gelynion.anTirynioD 'vydd, 

Hynt riiyrel yn an lia^rdd : 
" A'n tir y goUur, (ddig waith, 
** Diborniis !) ond cu heniaitb, 
*• A'u rhyddid, a'u hir addysg, 
" A gair Duw, gywira' dysg, 
** A gadwanty tra vo gwiwdeg 
** Olau dydd ar GwAUA deg. 

Dywedodd a liedpdd la 
(Eilunes) yn oleuni, 
O'i wydd I— ond arwydd y daith 
A ranai H gwsg ar imwaitb 1 1 
CyTododdy aciolpddav, 
Wrenwawg! IdrywiwneT: 

* It will occur, perhapa, to tome readers, tiutt there was do soch name as Gwalia 
when Ho was addressed by the Guardian Angel; but, let it be recollected, that the 
BUMi both of pertcm and plaea aro often mentioaed in the MnA of Virgil before MKsb 

namev were known to mankind ; especially when future pvpnf? were fbralold by tone 
.t^ioij; above mortal. Thus Anchises, speaking oi Ma^ceilus, saj%<~ 

Nee Bomnla qtumdcan 

And, farther, — 
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A galwai, 'nghyd a'u gilvdd, 
£1 vawr lu, cyn dnehvvfdd^ 
IV Gyngor, tiaenonant* 
Gwyr o vraint, mamaittt a gaM^ 
Adroddi, a nodi Vnaeth 
Degwch y Weledipacth ; 
A'i swydd ; — a dangos iddynt 
Am y wlad, ei rh^d, u'r hyiit. 

Godai s6n, . a'u cydsyniad, 
Deg lu ! oedd adaw en gwkd i 

I ymoro! am arall, 

Khag eu bod mewn gormod gwall* 

Amryw vil mawr o voliant, 

Gwragedd cu, hof lu I a phlant, 

A gaed yno 'n gydnnawl> 

Trwy hedd, i anturiaw hawl. 

£a hadduned ddi^wcniaith, 

Oedd, dan Hu, dynu i daith : 

Gtui adaw, anghoviaw 'ngh^d, 

GwLAD Hav, a'i golud heryd ! ^ " 

Paiotoi, er rhoi i'r hynt, 
Yn eu graddau 'n gu 'r oeddyat : 
Ac oeraidd (pwy hygarach ?) 
IV gweinion oedd, ganu'n iacb, 
I rar adawent ar ol, 
O'u hynav yu wahanol* 
THxL mwyBaeli iV dymmiad, 
Yn awr» yw gwhr la.wv eu gwkd I 
Hen gyrau hon a garant, 
A hof yw pob bryn a pliant 1 
Hof auMryl yw pob fynoii» 
Ac aber yelysber Ibn I 
Pob dyfiryn, pob Uyn, pob Ue» 
A chwr html, & dnreieide ! 
Ym mhob cdl» a lataTelloedd, 
C3rveiHion anwylion oedd : 
A beddau tadau 'n y tir, 
Yn dawel ni adewir* ! 
Na thai 'r I6r, nac ailorau 
Buw oedd un, pad Bad- oedd lAVf. 

• 

• It may reasonnbly be supposed tbat tbt-y could not Icavt- the tombs of tlieir 
fathers with inditicrcnce, as one oi the peculiar characterutics ol the putnarchs was 
veneration for Ibeitnurtiu of their auccston, of which we have abundant iw i la ii f 1 1 &| 
the Old Tc^taoNnb Itii* uito, oompieaffiis ia tlM cbancter the Ctmbt ts tliii 

present dajr. 

t W« have every reason to loppiMe that the worsUp of the Om tmt 0«d ecMMfaoed- 

for many ape? among the descendants of' No ati, befoTP the nnme of Jupitkb wds 
known in the world ; and that Poiu^keim, al ieast in eastern countries, as he* been 
wdl iheim hy levtnl cdiebntod nodem anilionb «w only m oorrapdon •f the 
MoNical idigKNi. The beUef in m« M Mnttdned even hj Oe Dsvine. 
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Y (lycl<iiau, ow ! > ddrw, 
I vod ym mkd heiiwiud hav, 
Drwy wylaw 'a wir a drevliaiil 
fir swytt IAd, ac er nin tant I 
Arverant, o wir vwriacl, 
Orchestion glwysion eii giirlad*, 
Devodaii Ilwythau oil hon, 
(.twyl oedd yn eu g'welyddoQ ; 
Uyd y uos, a dynesu 
Galw«d» cynhynriad cam Ho, 
I gychwyn, a theg iechyd, ' 
A doeth ben, i deitbiaw byd. 



RHAN II. 



CoDODD yr Haul, araul oedd, 
Ar y tyraii, a'r tiroedd : 
A'r adar oedd lavar lu, 
A mwynion yii t mynu ; 
Yn g6r ciau, ar gaugau gwydd, 
Neu diriawn faynod arwyddf, 
TV Uu yn tynu i*w taith, 
Ykd dyrva ! dros vyd hirvaith! 
Hyber oedd y boreuddydd, 
A r hob caer dysclaor y dydd.> 
Pau o'u gwlad i ymadaw, 
Hwy a £oent dan en Hu diav : 
A n»d, nid cycbwyaiad dnritli, 
Drwy vwynder draw i Tendith 1 ! 

Och alar !— ni ddychwelant 
I'w gwlad !— na cheuad ni chant ! 
Ni welaat mwy anwylion 
Ochran baul, na cbwr o bon I 

* Hie Ttty ItriUiiig' affinity, which the gmie$, customs, aod tiHeHaimwitnta of the 
Ancient Cymry seem to have had with Ihosts of the Ph^acians, nnd others 
detcritxid by Homer, shews, almo&t to a deinoiutration, that the Cymby mud Iboie 
nitiont had one and the same origiik 

f- To con'iHer the 'ilnging of birds as a good omen is condonant with th*^ persuafioil 
ot SDcienl natioiu, who piaced much of their destiny upon such signs as birds afforded 
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Y geulan, ow I o'u golwg, 
A'r creigiau, yal muriau mwg» 
I Md is a soddasant* 
Dwyrain byd eirian i baat : 
Goris tenryn cylchyaawg 
Daear hen, a dw'r yr hawg« 

O! trwelav ettoV gwiwlu, 
Mawr y dorv, wrth y Mdr Du! 
Man y daw y Oanaw dwnr 
I'w gaaol, a mawr gynhwnr*. 
Hen a gwaa, rhwng dwylao ddn» 
A rwyvant ar yr avon : 
A'i rhcdiad, mewn nmwrhydi, 
Dolenawg, trnm lwybrawg li ! 
Rhwng brouydd, dolydd deiliog, 
Ac wetthiau riiwng creigiau crog ; 
A chynhwrv wcdi* cb^u, 
O'r ttchdef IV dy vnder du» 
Ar 7 Ian a roe luiiiaeth, 
Hhan vwvav, wychav a arth : 
Dan uchder, a brasder brig, 
Y coedydd mawr cauedig : 
Neu lie d'ai, yn well, lliw dydd, 
I roi gw^a ar y gwaenydd. 

Drwy ami wlad o wastadodd, 
Ymdeithient, hwj lient mewu liedd ; 
Rhai y vyddeiit (rhyveddol ! ) 
Deymasoedd oesoedd yn 61 : 
Oud etto heb deimlo dyn, 
Na phuriad un oferyiu 
liu'r awvT oil, a'reos, 
A'i Bain ber, yn nyvnder nib»f 
Ac ami vll o \rylltvilod 
Oedd yno, heb weithio'n bod : 
Ond Dyn, mewu dyfryn m^n dai, 
Neu o lysoedd, ui leisiaif. 

• II Is natural to conjecture tliat tlie progress of the Cvmry, in r^icir migration, 
was along ihe Danube, being that course which aJi'orded them, ii^ that earij period 
1^ die world, the greatest facility and conteniencj. 

t The countries through which the Cymry passed are here supposed to have been, 
at that time, iiihabiteH only by hirtls and wild beasts, such as had not at least been 
subjected to lal)our in the service of man : there were no vallies in them covered witb 
smiling cottaget nor a fcinglj palace, whence the cheerful voice of niau could be heard ; 
and, should it apf^ar unaccountable, that Hu and his followers should proceed as fu 
as Prydain, through fertile uninhabited countnesyin which thej might settle, itf it 
be ieeolleel»d» that he it lepieaented, in the Pobk, like iEw s as, as gaided bj dl^iiae 
inflnence, and that Pbtdaxv was the fitted eoantry. 
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Cyn hir ar y cevmlir c oedd, 
Ve welwyd eu haml yiloedd : 
Lle*r unir, yn llawr anian, 
I Irwd mwy y frydian mftn ! 
Tybiai rhai y daethai^r dydd, 

Ar viniau yt avonydd, 

I orph^v\'■^^ ar eii dwys daith, 

A rliaiiu geiriauV heniaith. 

Anaddas, a hen oeddynt, 

A blin, er eu rhin, o'r hynt : 

Benywodf iMibanod bach, 

A rtayiad o'u rhai aviach*. 

I'r ifaai'n y rkoi cyn'gor Hu 

Dir nesach i deyrnasii, 

Na Brydain, wen Baradwys, 

Diweddiad ei deithiad dvvys. 

Gwelav ev ar y geulan, 

Uon y modd ! yn llunlaw mkn 

Dewiaawl, a da^ i osod 

Pinas gyvaddas i vodf. 

Cl3rwav ei lais, adiais oedd 

Lawen i bawb o'i hioedd ; — 

'* lach bvddwch : — a choviwch chwi, 

•* Yn eich caloii, eich Celt : 

" A chedwch vytli, a'ch had vau, 
Ei raddawl drugareddau ! 

" Frwythwch, a byddwch buddiol 

** Feb gwlad, ac rch bad o'ch hth 

" O honocb, er gwahanu, 

** Daw enwawg luosawg hi : 

** A thrwyddynt eich hiaith wreiddiol, 

«* O hyd, a ddengys ei h61j. 

« Ond myvi, mawrhydi 'r hedd 

" A dywys, yn y diwedd, 

" I'r YNYS i'm a ranodd 

" Duw a'i vya, da yw ei voddl 

*• Lh^r erys, raewn llawr eirian, 

" Yn dda hii,— yn ddt wahan, 



• Longsevosque senes, ac fessas a-qnorc maJres, 

Et quicquid lecam invaliduiu, uietueu&que pericli GA.^Virg. lib. 
i Jth ri >t improbable bat that the people Called WcitDt« in y^tfr*f^ ney be the 
descendants of those whom Htr THE MioBTY settled upon the oomtinentf and for 
whote ancestors it luay be said, in the language of the poet 

** IMm ia^n^ amOro, 

Sorliturqtte ?nrrrrs." 

% It 15 well known that the names of nutnberleM places upon the continent of 
Europe are of Celtic origin, and have scarcely a sbade of dUferenoe, eftW ia sound 

or signification, from the names of similar places in Wales at this very day. This 
affords a strong flrguraent that ifie language of the Cymhv was one of the tliree great 
branches to which the celebrated oriental t>cholar, mentioned in a preceding note, 
tiWNd all tbekngnegea now spoken over the world. 
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'< Cymet, o had Uv Gadaeh^ • 
" Hyd ddiwedd byd,»liyd ddydd ban. 

Dywedodd a di oedi, 
Ev, a'i wyr, vrodyr o vri, 
A welwyd yno eilwaith, 
Vawr lu, yn tyau i'w taith. 
Avonydd annhenrynol, 
Nid llai na'r rhai ar eu h61*, 
A'u hwylient, yn heolydd, 
A'u tyn i dervyn y dydd. 
Dilynpnt eu dolenau 
Meithioii. seirt-geimiou yn gwau ; 
JBu lied, a dymder «u lib, 
Draw'a y dd61 a droe'n ddyliv, 
Neu'n fiydiau, gangau teg wMd» 
I'r mor yn gym mawredd I 

Och ! yn awr dirvawr y d6n, 
A mawr rwygiad mor eiffion, 
Areu taith, owl oeredhya! 
I*r dyira a roe dervyn I 
O YNYS orllewinawl, 
(Addewid) ni welid wawl : 
Ond niwliawg, ddyvn-gloildiaw|i lawi 
Mor-dervysg, val mur dirvawr, 
O'i ddymder yn uchder n^n, 
Yn oleu yn y niwlenf. 

Gerllaw, yn ddistaw ydd oedd 
M^n tawel y minteioedd : 
Mewn pebyil yn gwersyllu, 
Fw gweled, ar led, hir lu : 
A*r riiafn mewn trwmgwsg yr hawg» 
Yn viloedd anovalawgl 
Ond H u ocdd ddi ^^sg^ii gwn, 
Wr tloethav, ar y dwtliwii ; 
Yn crwydraw, myvyriavv 'n vawr, 
Ar dervyn y mor dirvawr : 
Ar hyd llawr, rhuad a Iler 
Dw^r-lanwad — ^a'r oleunev 

• Tlie rivers which they followed, in the latter part of their progres?, wer?, moat 

Ecobably, the £lbr and the Rhine, which appeared to them as large and bouudlcn 
I extcDt the Danvbb tnd the other men whidh they had left beUnd them on the 
ea5temside of the continent. 

t When the V bad arrived on the coast of the Gernoan Ocean, they could 9ee.n0- 
tbhitt of the idand under the utting of the tun, which had been ptomiwd to Hv bj 
the Guardian Angel; but, instead of it, a hazy sea, entrenched by the tetnpcat, and 
rising like an immense bulwark to oppose their farther pro|;ress. It is, however, 
known to oiarincrs, aod, indeed, to all who have been at sea in the night-time, that, 
liie darker and more tempeBtuoiia h ii, the more ^ning die water of the ocean afpwn. 
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Yn llawno dan-belleni, 
Bodau nev, uwch ein hyd ni I 
Pan, val seren wybrenawl, 
Neu danllyd gerbyd y gwawl, 

Y g^nad* o'r deg Ynjn, 
Ger ei vron, a gair o vrys, 

A WBae'n hybarch gyvarchiad • ' 
" Dyred Hu, a'th iu, i'th wlad 
** Benodawl, heb wan oedi, 
** Prvsura, nad ovna di : 
** I6r y Nev, a'l air, a wna 
*< Y mor dawel,--iiionhiya! 
** Cyn hnr «r y glandir glwys, 
BrydaIK, ail i Baradwys, 
•* Byddi, mewn mawrhydi rhwydd 
*• Dyre : — myvi yw d'arwydd." 
D'wedodd : — a neidiodd yn wawl 
Drwy V neu, val seren siriawl, 
Ac tat dAd faavl-vachindiad 
Disgynai, gloewai'r deg wlad. 

Hu Oadarn, o*i vam, wiw Todd, 

Y da 'wyllys deallodd : 
Ac o'i beii, ar gragen grev, 
Ar ei ddeiliaid rhoe ddolev. 
Clywent y llais, adlais hoD 
Hen greigiau a wnae'n gnigioo : 
A neidient oil, yn odiaeth, 

0 rym cwsg, a i rwyraau caeth ! 
Drwy'r wlad, ar doriad y dydd, 
Ru ccdym, draw'n y coedydd, 
A v wrient, gan lavuriaw, 

A dur-drwcb, y deri draw. 
Clydai, ni wyfai eteiU» 
Deynyddiai, a liuniai'r Ueill, 

Y LLYNGBS wellf, o augoT, 
RhagUaw i veiddiaw i v6r. 
Buan ar lydan arw liv, 

Yn yroedd aent, aneiriv, 

1 bwyliaw, yn eu helynt, 
Ddivlin eu gw^dd, o rlaen gwynt. 

Seithwaith Haul araul, hirav 
Ymdeithydd drwy hirddydd haT« 
^- -Drych hyvawl, yn derchavu 

I'r ucbder o'r dyvnder du, 

• Tlie G Ltardian Angel. 

Some kind of vessels tliey, most probably, had used upon the riTer$; botsomt* 
thing more substantial, and of a larger size* was now necessary to transport them over 

tbttoeew. 
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A welsant, heb Uremiaiit draw 
Ar geulan, ow 1 er ^wyliaw ! 
AryeeithTed, gwyhedydd 
RyWTiyn, ar dervyn y dydd« 
A ganTu'n dyrchu o'r a6n, 
Ac yna, creip^iau g"wynioi» ; 
Colovnau, peDmauan Tn6r, 
Neu gaerau'r enwawg oror ! 
Tan yr haul : — tywynuV oedd, 
(EuiUiwiawg;,) ar y Ikoedd* 
Rhoddent yloedd, yn lluoedd I1od» 
A rwygai'r nev a'r eigion : 

A ch'dn vloedd y miloedd maith, 1 
Drwy r Ynys draw ar unwaith, | 
Adseiijiwyd : — g^naed dwys eunyn 
Uais cyiitav dedwyddav dyn* ! 

Drwy*r nos, a da achos oedd, 
Gwylient rliag craig-ddirgeloedd, 

Nes clywnd llais ehedydd 

Y wlad, ar doriad y dydd; 
Boreuawl hyber awen, 

A' i chyrcii yn eutyrch y n^n. 

Yna'n, ymalya'n y mw, 
GoUyngent, yn gall, angor : 

Gan union estryn yno, 
Yr un viy d, ar y wen vro. 

Y maw r Hu, ym more hav, 
(Cu antur !) oedd y cyiitav 
I'r Ian ; — ac ar ei Uniau, 
NaT y rhM a waae vawrhau : 
Gan ddiolcfa gwn i ddiwad 
Arglwydd mawr arglwtddi mid: 
A Iliiniwr dlwall anian, 

A roes y vath wlad iV ran. 

£u pebyll, i'w gwersyll gwych, 
Brwy hiradydd, 3^11 dra haradwyoht 
A liinient : — caent lawenydd, 
Ar ol hyn, hyd denryn dydd : 

Cwsjr wedi a'li cys<rodawdd, 
Dawn y JSey, o dan ei uawdd. 

# Peypaim Ss f opposed, hi llib pamge, to have beeii totally nninhabhed till the 
mmn^^t Hv and his followers ; consequently, the shout which they gave on the first 
discovery of it Tt|»echoed from thr rorl s and cliffs on its coast, might be considered 
as the first sound of the human voice iicard m the inland. [The writer is justified io 
this viewof hU subjt'ct by the Triads of the Isle of Britain, which d^icribe thisi8laii4» 
before it was colonized b} thr CvMnv, as occupied only by " beai*t wolv«S» 1xmit0I% 
and biscnu." See Cambao-Baiton, vol. i. p. 8.-- £0. Xa.] 
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RUAJM ill. 

Mbwn breuddwyd, 'min boreuddydd, 

Cyn gwawriaw na defraw dydd» 
Y*ngolwg Hu, 'r Angyles, 
Dda* i nawdd; a ddaeai yn n^s : 
Gan ddangos, liw nos, lawn werth 

Y briodvyryn wlad brydverth. 
Dangosaiy nidanghyson. 
Rill daear dra hawddgar hon : 
Ymchwvdd iii6r, a thymorau, 
A Ileoedd gwyntoedd yn gwau: 
Am rywiau, lliwiau, a lies 

Y mwnau yn ei mynwes : 
O ba had caid ty viad teg, 
Gwair, ydau, a'u gwir adeg, 
Ei haml lysiau melysion, 

A frwythau prenau per hon : 

Pa rin a gaid o driniaeth 

Bryn a phant, mwyniant a maeth ; 

I'w rhaid, pa ymlusgaid lu 

A vyddent oreu 'i veddu ; 

Pa vendith gwartheg blithion : • , 

A mawrwych nerth meirch yn hon : 

Pa vreision, ddovion ddevaid 

Dda oedd, a'u gwisgoedd a gaid ! 

Ev a'i physg yn Jiy^dysg gwnaeth, 

O'r eigioii, a'n rliywogaeth ; 

Gwyllt, gwai , cu adar coedwig, 

Ac awen pob perckeu pig ! 

Diylanodd:--a divlinion 
0( dd Hu, *n awr, a'r Ua 'n wyr Hon 
Torent o gwsg naturiawl, 
Ynt^hyd ac eurbryd y gwawl ! 
Codai 'r haul araul o'i lys, 
Yn dwyrain, Ue nad erys : 
Val tanllyd grwn vyd o vor, 
Ac eurai 'r hardd-deg oror. 
Derchai, ymnerthai 'n' ei wawl, 
Ac ar ei phryd rha<^orawl, 
£i wen o'r wybren a rodd, 
(Gain olwn :) na lodd 
Dirioiiach, na glwysach gwlad, 
O linyn el olwyniad ! 
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Caerawg oedd ym mhob cyrau, 
A mor, ei chylch, roawr iV chau ; 

A'i firydiau oedd, gyfredin, 
tthwng creigiau penmanau 'i min : 

Lie, ryw ddydd, o drev^dd draw, 
A gwledvdd, y ^wncid tflu<ljiw 
Trysorau, mewn llongau llawii, 
A seigiau byd, gwresogiawn. 
JBi gwyneb ydoedd gwaenydd 
M eUlionawf deiliawg y dydd : 
Dyfrynau, bryniau heb riv, 
A dolydd cyrau 'r dyliv : 
Bronydd, dan goedydd ^iwdeg» 
Rh^d Duw ar y rhiwiau teg : 
Cain ?ai, lie canai 'r eos 
Draw i*r Ner, drwy oriau *r nos : 
Dyrya wastadoedd deri, 
A lie V hydd oedd ei llawr hi. 

T)r\vy rann!! draw yr Ynys, 
Tir y vro, yr ;if nt ar vrys, 
I chwiliaw, rrilmh waelod, 
Ac ochrau, am vujiau 'i vod. 
IJiewB aenl i oillewiii, 
A Thai i ogledd yr hin : 
I'r dwyrain gyrwyd ereiU, 
Fr deau llwythau y lleill. 
£u teithiau diau, bob dydd, 
Tenrynent ar avonydd, 

Yn treiglaw, neu 'a chwyddaw 'i» chwyrii, \ 
Drwy hen goedydd draw *n gedym : 
Val rhyddheolydd hylaw, 
Rhwng Uwyni a d'lysni dfaw. 

OV rhai'n, nid lleiav y rhwysg 
A. dyvai iti, Davwysg f 
Lie rhoes Hu vwyngu, i vod. 
Bur sylvaen ei breswylvod*. 
Harreo^ a Menai hyvryd, 
Dyvrdwy, a Ohonwy wych hyd : 
Ac ochrau Uynau Uawnion, 
Y mwn dAd, a min y db!n« 
Yn addas i anneddu, 

Gwn ydoedd lleoedd y llu. ^ 



* It is not iaoonibtont, at least with probability, to sappose, that Hu fixed his 
place of residence on the hanks of (he Thames: for fr^v other places in the Island 
coald have afforded so manj and great advantages) uot to mentian that London is 
known to have been a vlaee of great iroportanoe* and, theiefore* piobably, of great 
aoliqnity, even in the nae of JoLiva Cmam, 
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Hofion iawn oedd fynonaii, 
Gwnaent ddolur a chur iachau : 
Llyna'n deg caid llan, un dydd, 
O ▼wyniaat ihwng dau vynydd*. 
Da» Tal hyn, mewn dwyyawl Md, 
Ym mronau anuyw annedd, 
Trigasant, mewn llwyddiant UoB^ 
A gwledda'n eu sj^elyddon: 
Dan un Tad, :>ev Hu Gadarn, 
Bhwydd wir ben, a rlioddwr barn. 

Ond Hv, penwynu a wnaeiii^ 
Mawr alwad dydd marwolaetli, 

A*i T103 hir oe(M yn neshau, 
Oer tldiweddiad ar ddyddiau. 
Er ei r^dd, a'i wir wreiddio 
Yn hil aneiddil hen No, 
Yr ^nioes yn dirwynu, 
O hjdf OM heyyd i Hu, 
Wrai dnioes y nghynoesoedd^ 
Byr» a bim ai ediui oedd. 

Gahv a wnae 'njfhyd a*u gilydd, 

0 bob ilwyth, dyiwyth, un dydd ; 
Ac adrodd ei deg oedran. 
Dawn a roes Bvw yn ei ran ; 
Al nesh'ftd o'r aimoes hon, 

1 vawr wawl ANVArwolion. 

" Di w 'r tadau (da'i rad) dVedodd, 
** Yma'i wlad, wiw v^d o'i vodd, 
** A'n dygodd, enwedisrawl, 
** Ym mhob bro, a vyddu i vawl ! 
'* Gwlad InydJon lion, ahynod, 
" Un yw o Twy enw i yod : 
** Mai eres unbenbs bydd, 
" A gyrch glod goniwch gwledydd. 
** Mawr Ynys amwroniaeth 
'* Y vydd hon a'i meibion maeth : 
" Am ryddid, am wiw-roddion 
'* CelTTddyd, bydd by vryd hon : 
" Am bob dawn Terlh a bertfayn 
*' I 'wyllys DtTW, a lies dyn I 
" O ! chwithau, coviwch weithion 
Holl vawredd rhyredd yr I6n : 



♦ This demfption amy bo appropriated to thewluatiou of Bath, a place which 
on account of the rematkable properties of it» waten, oonld not have long escaped 

the notice even of thf fir^r «!f»n!fr'^ in Ppydain^. Tfir chy of Bath is idso known 
to have been a place oi considerable antiquity ; and ol its preaent itate then nnrdi 
no deieription. 
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" Cynhaliwr eich cam helyntf 

** At bob taith hinraith a hynt. 

« Gwn i*ch mysg rhyw gymmysg gwMth 

" Dygir, a Uygredigaeth : 

Ond i*n Ion, Duw a'i enw'ii Iah, 
'« Duw ni newid, Ion Noah, 
** A gredir, iie« gwelir gwawl . 
** Gweddaidd yr haul timgwyddawl, 
** A dyr o*r uchelderau, 
" I droi i*r pvir draw o*r gau. 
** Pan dreigla (yrva ervawr!) 
** Blynyddoedd lluoedd y Hawr, 
** Cyn dy vod diwedd-uud dyn, 
" A daear-vyd i deiryn, 
*' SaiT hoedlawg gor sevydliad 
•* C A DARN Hu, a*! lu'n y wlad, 
*• Y'Bgii6r y Cymmrodorion, 

A Twynheir yn y van hovt.** 

D'wedodd : — ac at ei dadau 
Cyonullwyd ei bryv-vwyd brau : 
A^i enaid, wedi einioeft, 
I dir hedd y Duw a'i rhbes 1 
Coviaw'n hir y cyviawn Hu, 
Ei vri oil, a'i vawr allu, 
A wnaed ar ol mai \s olaeth, 
A rhin oil yr hyn a wnaeth. 
O DDYLiv a'l lidiuloedd, 
Heryd Caw dt-angfaoT oedd : 
Ond yn Hu, rbag tarddu t6n 
Vawrygus o vor eigion, 

Y rho'ent eu hyder yr ha^vc; 
Benav, a'i YCHAIN BANA wg*, 
O bob llyn, mewn d3rfrYn cleg. 
Draw ar wyneb, drwy r waneg, 

Y tynent (rhuent) a'r lau, 
A dbrigent o boh drvgau. 

Yn Hu, mewn gallu a gwaitb, 
Tybid tu hwnft i obaith : 
Pum angel, orucbel rail 
Ar alwa4 a reolai : 

* Sodh ate tfie tn^tiont handed down to qi of H v Gada bv, n fhey ara aippoied 

more particularly to relate to the Deluge. With the truth or'lhc rationality of them, 
the author considers himadf to hare nothing to do ; but this roaj be observed, that 
tfie^ are certainljr not more absurd than similar traditions, so coninion among eastern 
nations ; such ai» that a great Juk was the cause of the universal deluge, with muij 
others of the same nature. The lowing of Ho's prominent oxen, the piece of hw 
chain, and his five angels are mentioned by the bards, as late ihc lourteentb 
oantury ; and are well known to those who are oonTemnt -with Cambrian tradi- 
tions. [See this subject fully diacoiied in ths CAKBSO-Bauoyt t. p|i»lt8, and 
ToL il p. 6S^Eo. Tr.] 
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Nerthawg oedd, un wyrth ac lu*» 

Ynad eovn y Duwiau, 
A p:oHai vya, gyd a'i vor, 
A'l vurmu, I'r nev oror; 
A thid oedd auorhaetbadwy 
O Taint, ac 01 bii un Ywy» . 

A roe'r tir, a'r awyr teg 
Yt ydau mewn gwir adeg ? 
Neu'r coedydd Iwyth o frwythau ? 
Neu* rail liu'^'nt, a wnae aoiUuui? 

0 HUy a fu II dysgu dyn 
lA¥iurwaidi y Iswyorwyn, 
Hyny, i gyd a haaodd, 
Bynal rin, yal Dvw'ii «l rodd ! 

VnghAr y bt'r perddoriacth, 
Yn eu uiysg o'i ddysij a fldaeth» 
Nid hawdd yr angiiovid liu, 
Na'i ymadrodd yn mydra. 
Rhagori, 'mhob rhyw gariad, 
A wnae Hu, ral doethgu dad : 
Mewn gwlad, nid oed clodadwy 
Na Mbnu na Vishnu vwyf. 

VellVr aeth, wr odiaeth rin, 
Hu'n luDUW, huanwedd ddewin : 
AJIoiaUy m^anmynychy 
Iddaw ey, am ei ddau ycli» 
A godent, yn y goedwig, 
Dderwyddon, dan vraisgion vrig 

Y deii : — lle'n awdurawl, 
Mewn tanllyd gerbyd a gwawl^ 

Y d'ai Hu ; gan flamu'n flwch 
Hewn dig : — neu a mwyn degwch, 
Yn ol eu rheol a'u rhad, 

1 roi' boith i'r aberthiad. 



* AKK ort in tuii i/o Vfi^an iitXMfAi ifurcrtu^ 

Au^M» ydbi Ifuc-etifjt', m^n ^aXinnt 

lUtfh fih HIV trrura Trip) pt^y OlXvfAiroM 

AM^MfAnv. — Horn. IL. Lib. viii, 23. 
t Hv OAVAswcBDiiot cerluiily be considered in a more proper light tban M the 
^ified benefactor of the Ctury. The qualities attributed to him are similar to those 
ascribed to Menu and Vishnu of Hindu celebrity ; and the reason that the traditions, 
relating to thoie venerated personages in the east, are more prevalent tban those 
ntating to Hv Gaoarm among as, is owing Co the unaltered state of the religiooa 
erfed among easlorn nation^', Fven a few years back, traditions relating to Hu 
G >\ D .4UN much more comiuuit ttroong the uneducated part of the C ymrt than 

the V are at present [For aome notices tdpeetinc the conformity of the Indian and 
Wdsli myihologj Me tbeCAHBBo-BsiTon, vol* li. pp» 66« 969, and voL iii. M9. 

— £D.TB.j 
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Y derlwym dir Iswnion 
Ki wneir mwy yn anair MoN: 

Ue tywyll, y llrtyai 

Anhypoo! ovrriicx } \'ai. 

Ond trt cb, aa'r i hai'n, cromlechau, 

Coioviiawg, cylchawg yu cau 

AUorau gynt, Uawr y gwaed, 

A'i arwyddion o mddwaed. 

Wrth daistaw Tyvyriaw*!! Tuth, 

A rhoi trem ar y trymwaatii, 

"Vr Hwen a yrel helyni 

Lluoedd y dig ot^soetld gynt 

A mynych ydyw luanau 

CreiUon overgoelion gau : 

Yn yy ngwlad, w drauiad draw, 

A weiav ow ! dan wylaw, 

A diolch, yn dra diwad. 

Am mr iim jf mtwr wellh*^, 

Ond, vy ngwlad, er llygriadilu, 
Ac hir gamrwysg arGvMRU^ 
Fa davod firaeth y draetim 
Dj vawrion Tendithion da? 
A Tu genedl yfg nnwalth, 
Is U^n y fuTvaven vaith, 
Nac y bnom, hil Gomer, 
(Hen ach) anwylach iV Ner 1 
O ! mae 'nghalon yn Honi, 
Gan gymmaint y w'r braiat a'r bri, 

0 gariad, a Md J}vw *r hedd, 

1 genedl Cymrv geinwedd J 
Vn ydyw lion hynodawl, 

Ym mysg y thai ucha'u mawl, 
A gadwodd yn deg wiwdon 
Ei hmitli, yn bert'aith o'i b6n ; 
Daliodd hoii, er y DUuw, 
. A'i phlaat addoliant i Dduw : 
A 11^ anvarwawl enaid, 
O hyd, a bywyd di baid. 
Ar led yn waagaiedig, 
Iddewon d\Tnion eu dig 
A welir : — p ie mae'n wiwlu 
Roegiaid, a Rhuveiuiaid vu? 
Pie clywir gwir deg araith 
Sn ben ddysg, ddigymmysg iaitti 7 



* Upon looking back to the bloody rites of Drvidim, the Cambriau ChristiaB di 

no I«M than feel an excitement to gratitufie m r! exultation, wln-ii he considers, that 
m no country on the face of the eartb is Christianity more univewaJly received thu 
It M ia Wdn at this present day. 
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RhwDg creigiau, nmriau moioedd 

Ac i'th lu, hen Gymni g^oedd, 

Gadawyd gwe y Uuwiau, 

Syw Deyrn gynt, Sadwrn ac Iau* : 

Sev iaith Hu, a saiv ei thir» 

Od Awen y adewir. 

Ond gyd a chynTyd oeh aetfa, 
A chiliawdd val drychiolaetll ! 

Awen oedd i weinyddu 
1 hen vyd, a hevyd Hu ! 
Awen arall win-eiriau, 

Vy nvdd y sydd yn neshau : - 
A chlod, a dWeddrod yawl, 
Yw ei rhodd i wyr haeddawl. 

Velfybyd, a'l ynvyd waith, 
(Gwael em !) a gilia ysiailb : 
I rin, ac i'r awenydd 
Saiv imdod di-ddarvod ddydd: 

Un rhan i ddawii a rhinwedd, J 
Hynt i vawi, tu hwot i vedd. 

* * Thesis «ietttt people," nji AMiot ^teiroB, « wbtt Imv« tfa» bonoor to pn- 

servethe language of the posterity f' (j tm kr, Ja phet's eltlr'it mmv, and tlie iif[)lif w of 
SoEMy tbeUogaage of those princes, called Saturm and Jufitkh« who pas&ed 
for greit MtTiM amongst the •ncienta." [It majr he. proper to ranao^ here, that 
the poDutar notion of the descent of the Cymrt from GovBBf however saitabie to 
/ thf puqioHesi of a poetical compcsition like this, Is by no mean« to be r»?gnrded h» fin 
/ historical iMct. Had AI. Fesrou b«e» verged m Welsh, he wouiJ have known that it 
waa contrary to the genius of the laogaage to derive Cymry from Gomer; whereas, oo 
xhr other hand, wo arc ahtmdantly in";tififd by history in identifying the Cymry with 
the CiMBRi Aud CiMM&Rii of ancient writers.— See p. 14, ante, and, also, the Cam> 
BBO-BntTov, p. 47» and vol. in. p. S86.*»Bi>. Ta.j 

1 
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CYWYDD 
I 

HU GADARN. 



l^O THE CYMMRODORION. 

Tbb AvOior of the fottowing Poem begi leave to wmmAp tfaU 
he has treated the vvlject m a simple historical strain, leaving est 
allfahnloas aocoiints of HuOabarn, whom he considers merely m 

a Great Man, or, in other words, a hero, worthy of having his 
name immortalized. It is true, that the historical facts concerning 
him are but scanty ; nevertheless, sufficient is said ui tlie Triads, and 
in the subsequent allusions to him in the Works of the Bards, to 
pronounce him a person of pre-eminent qualities, and of great note 
in his time. Therefore, imagination may easily fill np the chasm ia 
a plain and natural way, without reconise to mythological or 
abstmse speculations. That Hv was a chieftain who led a party 
of his countrymen from a certain place in Asia (then called 
Defrohani) into Gaul, and thence to Britain, cannot be douhted. 
Other cliifcis, such as Prydain ab Aedd Mawr, &c. followed his 
example ; and thus our isle became first peopled by different tribes 
of one nation, called Ctmbt. 

In the Poem before us nothing improbable or irrdevaat to the 
subject has been introduced* The Author, therefore, respeetfnUy 
submits it to the perusal of his countrymen, without ftrther com- 
ments, than briefly to state (for the sake of those not thoroughly 
acquainted wifli the Webh language) that the following are Its 
general contents. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Tbe Aweu requested to assbt in the work, and to give the anthor a glimpee 
of former i^8» and particnlarly of the primitive state of the Cyubt^ 
«roong8t whom Hu Gadarn was a conspicoous chief, endued with wisdom, 
and a proficient in the sciences, especially muiic and poetiy. He ia 
fevowed with a view of Gtplad yr Hav, (or summer land,) where the 
Cthrt resided^-Their primitive happy state— -Afterwards their discoRb 
and intestine quarrels, which caused Hu and his fiiends, who were 
peaceably inclined, to quit their native land, and eveDtlially their l«iMlitig 
in.the l&mey Isle, since called Britain (Prydain ). 

iUlusions to Madog ab Owain Gwynedd, who quitted his countiy from 
similar motives, and discovered a new worlds since called America. 

Tlie joy of Hu and his foUowws at discovering so fair and ftrtUe a counter 
—•They retire to rest on tbegreen so^^ddress toSleep— Huhatb a vision 
' respecting the future state of bis colony— Thdr varioiis vidisitndes to the 
present day, at the bright prospect of which he awakes full of rapture. 

ISLv ascmds a hill to view the sorronnding comitrT^Addresses the rising sun 
and other luminaries^ which leads him more devondy to pay his adoration 
to dkdr Great Creator, whose blessings ^ implores on his anfimt colony* 
Returns to bis oompamons— They CKplore the coantfy, and fix on propw 
atuations for •their Drnids and Bards--He teaches bis cowitiymen to col- 
tivate the land by Ibe nio of tbe ptougb— The oxen taog|it to asrist in it, 
and in draining ai&mal psits hitherto o verflow e d, which is signified by the 
Teiom Baumtg, or ftt oxe% drawing the Ataut fimm die Iska of floods, 
-&e. and stopping its fiurtfaer progress by embankment— Ibe colony flooridies 
— Mnsio and poetiy cultiv a t ed ' T heir love of Liber^^^ddress to liber* 
ly^Their bravery in defence of it, be. 

Hv lives to a good oldage^ b^nred and respected by aUi— Tbe lahla of the 
IcMi J snany treated of as allegorical, s^i^iQg tbe cultivation of the 
' land by means of patience and Industiy^ThA condnsion. 
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HU 6ADARN: 



CYWYDD. 



By Mr. THOMAS JON£S% of Long Apitlk 



Cynhyrved can hy ervawr, 
Barad awyy ym bryd, yn awr ! 
Tif yyAWBN, wytvywi^wi, 
Gelli digoni k gwawl^ 
A dansaws imi dynged 
Oesoedd gynt,— ys wiwdda ged. 
Gw>'ddost ti — gweddus dy air, 
Gu dduwies gwedd ddiwair, 
Anaoddiu hynaws addas, 
Keu drablin Tyd cetbio paSf 
Hen Oesoedd;— -ac Hanerion 
Gwyr da yn, sj get dj mn. 

Cymry cu,— dy deulu di, 
A'u doDiau a adwaeni : 
HMbyth, neiid hva y w Imu^d ? 
JGMIawd yr ben MV (^AOARNf. 
£▼6 ydoedd hyv awdur, 
LI awn ei ben o bob lien bur ; 
i'vc oedd Dad inwynvad maetil, 
Bbrwydd ddav^n, em Barddoniaeth; 

* Aathor of the FHae (Mft» Ibr 1891, above iiuerted, and on which •ocnoM {| 

was that Mr. Jone-* vcri,- libernllv witlidrcw this Cywydd from the competition iot the 
mcMDt year. lu merit* however, has induced the Society to give it « place in tlieir 
TmAiisaeTio«e.~En. Ts. 

t The three pillars of the Isle of Britain — the first, Hu Gadarv, who conducted 
the C^mry into the Isle of Britam, &c.— The Triads. [See thia particiiUr Tcwd tnM> 
Ittod in the Cambro>B»itok, vol. i. p. 45.~£d. Tr.] 
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Ac eilw hof, y t^u Hv 

Gwnai yn ddwysgall gtin ddysgu ; 

A dysgai, a bryd esgud, 
Ei wyr tejj; i iini Tnd. 
Gwiiawn iddo Gan itnvn ndHiryn, 
Cotaad, jn liawu mydriad luwyn. 

Trwy y gwawl ler, y gweltif* 
GlauiUrhof, sev Qwiad yr HftT ! 
Mawr enwid Cyioiy yno, 

Gwyr a braint iioreu o'u bro. 
Clywav yno — clan vwyniant, 
Vydru ymysg teulu tant: 
Uen, a'i hawl, yn Uawn o hedd, 
Dyranynt «u dfc riilwedd 
Ar unwaithy yn hir yno,*— 
Llenwynfr— li^nydynt y vro. 

Yn cu mysgr, hyddy5:£^ oedd Hu, 
Glyw dilytli Tvv glau jJeuIu; 
Gwr CBwawg, gwiw Afwebydd, 
Al enw oedd dda yn ei ddydd. 
dan Toddion pob celyyddyd 
Adwaenai,— boddiai y bydi. 
Gwyddai rywiati gwedd'r Awyr, 
^ A divraw draniwyaw myr ; ♦ 

Ond, ei Wlad yn dylodaidd 
A digjnrj'sg afhyd y gwraidd, 
Gan Kyvel, ac nvei cad 
Gwyniau eiddig, anaddas. 
Owyarllyd wyr enbyd, oedd 
Yn taeru er mwyn tiroedd : 
Aynt i ymladd (hynt amlwg 
Pob troseddau gau eu gwg.) 
A nwydau drwg» a nod dravsi 
Dihoenvnt bob da hynaws : 
Y Cledd, a*i aylwedd yn sal, 
Noeth o^i wain aeth yn anial* 

Gwyr Hu a wiiaynt garu hedd, 
A iliodiaw mewn anflQrdedd : 
Dewisynt vyd da iesifl 
. Hymd, yn lie biyngyyd blin : ' * 
A gaaael gwnai, aM giwdawd, 
Wlad yr HaT» i lid a rhawd: 

# OwbufyrJ^oo (or Somner Coaotry)u, most likely, a name given to the tpo^ 
^bere tfic Cymry resided, from its being a pleasant and dflightl'ul place. In the 
fUi^ugion Frmce Pwyll is said to dwell in Gtftad jfr Aov. pn tbe Triads this Sum- 
ipcr Cmutry b c^led DefrobMi, tnd is ezpltiB^A t» meMi CaiMbHiteple.^-SM Cam* 
BBo*Bmnro«t f«L i. p* 4A^%^ Tb.J 

O 
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A chAB m ddysff ymysg myr, 
A boll lywiau iTu'r awyr, 

Ceisio a wnai dai ar d6n, — 
Da gychod, er nad gwychioo; 



Helyut hyll ! hwylient allan 
0*u gwlad vaeth— ow galed vyd— 
IHr cbwflla, M d^d^clyd ; 
UcUaw teamwywr ymyag 
Gwyr dimwr, ag egr duwy§^, 

Llyna o vyd llawQO var, 
Ar weilgi yn wroiffar^ 
£in Hynaviaid yn hyrion 
Traiddynt,— nid ovnynt y dto, 
Nes canvod mewn IqriiocI hwyl 
Y ber Ynys*— bro anwyl; 
Hof Ynys oofld, a ph^nav, 
Ail dir i hoi Wiad yr Hav. 

Rhinweddawl, rhai o naddynt, 



Di-Mibiant a droesant draw 

Ac yno, ceir feto rai 



Yb glad ua aeUi o'b gwlad ai > . 
Ma£.wgt> Dywyiawg da wedd, 
lawB genau Chren Gwyaedd 

liS eve, ^ ^ i vor 

O ddig; aviach ddygyvor, 
Nes calael, wr hael a rhydd» 
Vwy diniwed Vyd Newydd. 

AwB yn ol, AweB» eilwaith 
Graf goT, hyd al goif y gwaith. 
CanTu Hu, a'i lu, y wlad 
Oedd beraidd idd eu bwriadf 

Ac i'r Ian, buan heb ovn 
Ai, ^1 ryvedd wyr eovn. 



* Hie Ifle of Britain, before it was inhabited, was called the HoMy Uk, kcr^ 
The Triadt, [See the CAscBao-BaiTON, yoI i. p.8.— £d. Ta.] 
t Madog, Om son of Owain Gwynedd, in ooiiKi|iieiice of the discoidi liMn too 

prcralent amongst his countrymen, took to the ocean, and discovered a new world, 
which turned oat to be America. One of our ancient bards has these lines In sUu- 



Ac yno 'a rhes, lynges Ian, 




Cr ynra, 'n arwyr errai. 
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Hmn* deg, hodk Mid dvdd, 

A nawa blin *n ysblennydd 
A gwedd hrys, i orphwysaw 
I'r lion drem Orllewm draw, 
Pan diriai Pen y dewrioo, 

Eiriaii sul yr VniyB hon : * 

Ynys A gwedd o naws gu, 

P^n Gwynva oedd, pan gaiiTii ; 

Bro lesawl hyber lysiau, 

A gwyddglwys, oil A gwedd giau; 

Bxo frwythlon, dirion a da, 

A gwerdd oedd— ail Ckrdd Adda. 

y daitfa dra hirvaiUi hon, 
A dir rwygaw drwy'r eigion, 
Blin oeddynt, beb lonyddu»«» 
Tan yantell dywell a du 
Hen Nos, gwnaynt huno 'n isel, 
Tkdai Cwsg hwy i'ir tir dl. 

Cws? nnwyl ! oeisiaw g^nyd 
A wiiav ber vwyndf r dv vvd I 
Dy loiiydd vyd, laiiav vodd, 
Rhy iwydd i wr a iuddiodd : 
Gwir Tdddyg 4 gwar yoddion 
I Twrw hbU wae &t vto han : 
• Gorpbwysva y dyn da doeth, 

, Chwerw ^^ny<3, och, i'rannoetfi: 
Dy hoewvro iiid yw hyvryd, 
Fr euawg avrywiawg vryd ; 
Ond i'r dyn mwyn, dewr a da, 
Cyyaill ydwyt Vi covia. 

Ag OS go blin, i gysgu 
Yn drymllyd, hevyd Hu. 
Velly Awen, vy Llywies, 
Tro di 'n awr, dyred yn nes, 
I gu adiftwdd mewn gwiw«dii^n» 
Trwy Ganiad ddyUviad leva, 

£i vreuddwyd ar voreuddydd ^ 
Hdnaidy—bendigaid y dyad I 

Gwclai Wlad, heb lywiad blin 
Vaith oesoedd yn vwyth iesin : 
Cynnyddai eu cam eiddo, 
Frwythlonid, liyvrydid y vro. 
Bodlondeb, ac undeb cain 
Tra brawdol wedd, trwy Brydain, 

-* Hie Gimwddigion Society have a mM, m trideb it fe|iieienteil H« G^aiait 
ia llie act of laadiiig in tim isluid at ittiiMt. 
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Nes i getherti ufeniawl, 
A Hid hyli, erchyll p[ Imwl, 
Ddwys vlino y vio dda vri, 
Ac anial otdd y cyni. 

Draig o afwys drwg uferq^ 
Y\v lihyvel bfin, gething^rii; 

Gwyn anial, a s'wenwyna 
Riuweddau, a. duuiau da, 

O Ry vel I ly arw ovid, 
Tarddiad rhwr^ Uadrad a Uid, 
Troi 'r ydwyd oror radawl, 
Mai gwlad heli dy dad j diawl. 

Gwelai Hu ymgiliaw Hedd 
(Chwerw hanes I) a'i chwaer Bhuiwedd, 
A Hid, gyda govid gau* 

Hyllnv \n^, a Ilev angau, 

Yn troi uV wlad hof lad, flwcb» 

A bryd goreu JUrawdgarwch. 

EatroDiaid^—^rs trueni, 

Deuynt, a brathynt eu bri, 
Mai bleiddiaid diriaid, 'myig da 
Ddevaid, iV llwyr ddiva* 
Gadawynt helyut o'u bol, 
Eim§; waew ac aogeuul. 

RhuTeinwyr-^rhaiVti enwawgn 

Doynt, arw hynt, yr hawg ; 
A rhoddynt idd cu "Rhyddid 
Arciioll dwvn, ac erchyll did ! 
Yno Saeson, hydrion haid> 
Taerion gadorion diriaid» 
Tdnawg y doynt yno, — 
Trwy yrad meddiannynt y vro, i 
Llychlynwyr, ysbeilwyr byd, 
Hyvion aynt yno hevj^d 
O'r anhyvryd oer nwyvre, 
Hawdd daith, er enhuddo De I 
Vt Wlad ar ol heriad hyll, 
€(adawyDt gaddug t^^yll. 

Gwedi hyn, y Dyn doniawl, 
Cai olwg, ac amiwg wawl 
Ymhellach, a gAv>,'chach gwedd, 
Llanw rhadawl, iiawa anrhydedd. 
Deiiai ol vlaeii* divai lyw, 
Anaoddaa 6ii| oas haddyw ; 
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Oes hyiiod a wnai synu 

A'i chM* yi hyaod war Hv« 

Llenwai anal galon, ; . . * 
Iil6Qai vryd, iiaweuai vron ! $ 
Fawr Not o«dd, a defio 'wn^snik 
Yn Uawn nwyvaa Uon aviaetli* 

Ar adeg gwawr her odiarth, 
BTeb gyfrtiw, i l odiaw 'r aeth; 
A chai vryn riiyw uchav vro, 
jl Yoreu wiw vyvyrio, 
Yr Haul cu, rhdai ttw oain^ 
Wrid eiriaa, ar y Bwyraiii : 
A honi* nawdd kwity a wnaeth 
Y Gwr, a bywiaw^ araeth :— 
Awr Iwys ! ar oior laswordd 
Modd dirai^ datgaiiai G«rdd« - ^ 

" Ti, Hani awyr wyt leeway • ■ 
Mewn nerthy o waith mawr-rym Nay 
Pellen wyd, pwy aill Dodi> 

Byw dan I dy loew wyneb di ? 

Mewn gwagwybr mwyii yw gogylch 

Planedau, 'n ewarau 'u dy gylch: 

A dyliva dy Itiuver 

EiriaSy at awyr y ser. 

Syr gwibiawg, Uosgyrnawg, Ant 

Hyd y njv, a da noviant 

Yu llawn gwres» mal dy dea di» ' 

Drwy vydoedd di-rivedi ! 

Eilun wyt i HAUL Y Nev> — 

Bur ogonaid Bor gwiw-nev ; 

0*i ddwylaw y daw dv dan 

A phryd aur» — O firwa eiriui f 

A thi, a oleui Loer 

Nawseiddil, arNotaddotr. 

la, y loew wiw Leuad, 
Banon dwvr, di Iwvr dy lad ! 
Ti araul is haul y sydd 
LwysUaned, locw ysbkaaydd: 

• 

* The address to the sun and heatrMily bodies, after a peritoas vovage, may not be 

deemed improbable in those early ages; and that it should lead such an enlightened 
mind as Hu Gadarn to a right knowledge of their great Creator, so as to address 
Him in the wofda foUovmig, may, likewise* be justly presumed. The Dniids» no 
doubt, had a right notion of the Supreme Being, although intermixed with supersti- 
tiotts reTerence for inferior deities j and that H0 mint have been at tlteir head, or, 
ntlMr» at the head of the Bards, is evident by his being the hmnlor vi miHfe hmI 
twfliy. [Sae Camao^BniToy, toL it. |k 390.— Bn. Ta.} 
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Cft Not dd« ginti «i firodd 

Lerw genyd,— Loer ogonedd. 

Ail i'r Haul dy oleu rhad, 
Loew le^v^'i h, ail Oleuad. 
Gwt-n radawl , gweini T ydwyd 
1 Bor dvdd—ei briawd wyd. 
« Yt jr ha«l o Tor ImM V 
A Bor yw dy oror di : 
Llanw a thrai, wrth reol 
£v Uhriaaty deuaat u d'M." 

Gwr mwyii oedd,— 3ring^3^w 'b It^ 
£nw ei Dduw a wuai ddewis : 
loll a wmi ^ I^rw 'n mrch,^ 
Od y gwiw Vod digyvQWch t 

*' Ti AwDTJR pob da, ydwyd 
•* Dra hael loo, — Awdur haul wyd : 
** P^nav lor, — O pwy iia vydd 

Tan y nev iti 'n uvydd ? 

Dow hoeiiTawl da ei hasTod, 
** Engyriswl, lyreddawl rOB t 

Rhen anwyl, gorhoen Yaad, 
•* Cry*dwr mau, Creawdur mad I 
** Parchav dy Knw, Perchen 
" Daiar a nyv, dwvr a nen l** 

** Dygaist ni Mr hyd eigion, 
I le t^, tm y Wlad hon : 

*• Gwlad odiaeth wir glodadwy, 
A Gwlad 6 vydd heb glod Twy ; 

*• Dyro vendith, drwy vwynder, 
" I'th Weision anwyfion — Ner ! 
*• Er Uwyddaw heb beidiaw byth, 
Mwyn ddeiliaid, yma 'n ddilyth." 

Ar hoi hya o eiriawl, Hu, 
Ys ^nyd, a wnai synu 
Wrth weled t^ced oedd tir 
Hen Brydaia, — hon yw 'u brodir. 

Chraawynt oedd, gwea wte addaa 




Ya awaid oedd, a siriol: 
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Tymp nNMlhgeiiedigaelli dail,— 
Nwymt Dyii «c Amvifll 

Trwy goedwig trigai adar 
Lon gerdd, ag eilwyon gwar : 
Devaid, a phob da dovion, 
Ym pori 'mysg llwyni lion, 
A wdtt ev,— wivr ohrg 
Draw heb amFciliMd £wg. 

Hu 6a DARN yn wiw, gwedi^ 
A'i blaid, — ein hynaviaid ni, 
Meddiannu gwnaynt, modd unioK*, 
Elw Y tir, sev Wlad hon. 
Cwtfyvk, irateitliynt, 
Gwiwlaa» enwawg olvd; 
A buan, yn eimn&eth 
Mwyth eiddo araaethyddiaeth. 
Draw yr ych ^ droai 'r ar, 
lawn llusgai 'n ewyllysgar; 
Peraidd a mwyth, o'r pridd man 
Diilliaw E wnu iMd aliaa 1 
Ac y'mhob 11am, y drain drwg 
Llwyr gilynt oil o'r golwg ; 
A Uosgid t6c, y llesgaidd 
Vwyeri, llwyni hyll wraidd. 
Anialwch, trwy degwch da 
lawnyodd, troai yn Wynva : 
Tir Bychid, a dalid dwrr 
Heb ddyliy,— pawb oedd ddihrrr. 
lijrnallawer Uya LUon 
Oostegid,— dovid ei d^a. 
Lie bu dwvT a llwybrau du, 
Gweiyd a gai ei aru. 

Cawsant, gyda Uwyddiant Hon, 
J>ir adte tVlDerwyddon: 
Derw k pym daiir iV gwnidd,— 
Glan eurawg Iwyni iiaidd ! 

Brawdawl caid amryw Brydydd 
Parawd, tan gysgawd y gwydd. 
Barddoniaeth beraidd enau, 
Cai le glwys, ac £ilw glau : 
O bob urddau, bu Beirddion 
Yn Uwyddaw, a Ueisiaw 'n Uaa : 
Trwy 'r Wlad, heb ddeiflyviad syn» 
Ardaloedd ocdd i'r ddyn, 

* ^ Hu GADARir is said to have taken quiet possession of the land, without war or 
Woodshed, vis. — " The first wasHu the mighty, who conducted the Ctmby into the 
Isle of Britaint tod took poMsuon of the land injostice and is pHMM^". *rn '- -IHirif* 
£8o« the CAMBao^aiTOH, voL L p. iV*— Bo. Tm*] 
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Y gwir war HU| fMWr hedd* 

Neud yw virain vawredd ! 
Eto 'r ytlv* yt ti radawl, 
Ni vydd bevetydd dy rawl. 

Cymry, or llwyr holw^nr hodd, 
Rheidiawl iddynt Anrhydedd: 
A Rhyddidf y rhai haeddawl, 

Yw eu mwyav — bofitv hnwl. 
Y'mhlaid lion, gwriai r dynion da 
Orvod, mewn amryw aerva : 
£u galon drwg a gUynt 
0*1 bro gain, g^n eu bri gynt. 

Rhyddid ! neud liyvryd wyt tit 
Lion dy wen, ilawn daiooi: 
Hebot ti, y bywyd Im n 
Och, chwerw yw, ac ni charwn. 
Rhyddyd yw dedwyddyd Dyn, 
£r ei chMl trecba elyn, 
Neil myna ddinam annedd, 
Eaog barch angaa a bedd. 

Hu Gadarn enwawg, gwedi, 
Lienwai ei vro 'n llawn o vri : 
IV rao y bu bir ffnioes> 
A byw ei barah drwy bob oea* 
Rho3rBt Cymty, hy en hil» 
Intr i hanvod Anghenvil : 
uAf th AVANC byth i ddiiTWg» 
Tyiodi — dyrysni drwg ! 
Da edryd yw Diwydrwydd, 
Ac Amyaeddy— rinwedd rwydd, 
Beunydd maent YCHAIN BANAWa*, 
Vn Gwlad bydded eu rhad 'r4h.wg. 

LI}'^ydd y Ne? ! Uwydda in 
A hylaaw dy baelioni ! 
Hv GaBABM beewgu, ydyw, 
Mwya ei Tawl* ynnom ya ryw \ 
Piib an o'n Gvlfkd red, a Tedd 
Vyw vkaiai o*i Ttvr riiiwedd» 

* The author havbg deaigoed hi^ hero as a real, and itot an imaginary being, has 
panned his history thnN^^Mmt as matter of fact and not of fiction ; therefore, what b 
said concerniag his famous oxen, &c. he treats as allegorical ; that is, Patience and 
Industiy overcoming the monsters. Wretchedness and Poverty, whic!) Bra sigm&ed by 
Jbmte* Probabljr* the draioiog aod embuikiiig certain fertile parts, then ander 
water, gave rise to the fable of the o:^rn drawing the Aumc from 7 /t/n TMon^ (or 
the JLske of Floodsi) so that the lake burst out no longer.<— See CAMBRo-BRiTayi 
voL IL ]». 6<r, £8^, abo^ vol. i of tN uaam work, p. If7.— E»* tk.} / • ' ' 
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ESSAY 

Om ik$ ** Ouural CMoaikm of ih^ WMk Language, ami 
lit particular Use vnth Reference to the Poems of the Welsh 
Bards, in illustrating Historical Occurrencst^*** 



'* Hocce vocabaloruai stttdium nemineni esse credo, qui den pioftct MMdatuiiw ^ 

qudd non modo non motile, sed et utili^simum et rnaxitn^ neqessaHum esse, omnej sciant* 
Per vocabulurum enim cogoitionem ad rerum acientiaiu anicus patet aditvuk**^ 
D«. DAYIBSf . 



ThB utility of c-ultivaliiitr any particular language may be taken, 
in the abstract, as a seU-evideut proposition, wiiil^it that language 
remains eitlier the yelucle of llTing conununieation amongst men, 
or the repository of the wisdom and genius of mst times. To 
assert that a certain degree of benefit must be deriTed from the 
study of such a tongue is little less than a mere truism ; for, as 
long as man shall continue to be dependent, for the supply of his 
wants', or for the improvement of his knowledge, upon his con- 
nexion with the great chain of huinan society, any means, that 
give strength or facility to such au union, must be proportionably 
condncive to the ends I haTo mentloiied. Pyiosopheis have 
jostly defined man, in opposition to tiie rest of tlie animal ereation, 
as a social being, particiuarly distinguished^ indeed, by his rational 
powers, but little less so % his natural propensity to enter into 
communion with his fellow-men ; and it must be acknowledged, 
that tfie faculty of intellectual intercourse, as it is the hrlghtest 
ornament of human reason, so is it, also, tibe strongest cement of 
human society. 

Be ihe justice what It may» howeTer» of the general proposition I 
haTe here stated, it must stiu he conceded that It admits of nnmeions 
modUications, varying, as it does, in its force, according to the nature 
of the language, and the circumstances of the case, to which it is 
applied. Thus, for instance, the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome mav be held in far higher estimation by the mere scholar or 
antiquarian than those of the most civilized nations of the present 

* Thi* £6sa> obtshicd the piize of tlie Society, on lfa« tfd May. 18t9.-^Eo. Ta. 
f In the Pfeiace to hw DictkNiiiry. 

H 
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do 

day ; while, on the other hand, to the mim of business or ih» 
man of the world the French, English, or German may presei^ 
attractions which he conld never trace in the lanfnages of antiqui^. 
The language of Japan, again, conld be of no value on the biuii§ 

of the Po or the Tagus ; nor could the rude boor of the Bohemian' 
moimtains discover any charms in the glowing luxuriance of the ' 
oriental tongues or even in tlu soft delicacies of the Italian. Every 
language, in a word, has a relative value, which must be taken in 
connexion with its concomitant circumstances ; and we are not ig- 
iiorantly to conclude that those tongues, whose use ezj^iieiioe has 
not taught us to appreciate, are, therefore, valueless m the eyes 
of others, or under circumstances different from our own., Tbi^ 
variety of opinions, indeed, as to the utility of different langiiai^es 
has so close a connexion with the varieties of condition and coun- 
try, that we may, not inaptly, apply to the occasion the wdi 
known lines of the poet, and say, — I 

** Intererit midtom divnsne loquatur an heros, 
Matunisne seTif^>(, nn adhuc florente jwentft 

Fervidus , 

Mereatofne vagus, cultorve virentis agelli, 
Colchns an Assyrius, Thebit nutittus an Arg»/* 

■ 

Now, it appears to me, that, from what has been premised, we 
may draw this natural inference, that, whatever contrariety of sen- 
timent may prevail as to the value of certain languages, it cannot 
affect the proposition with which I have set out, — that the cultivar 
tion of every language must have its relative use, whether in the j 
promotion of somi intercourse or in die acquisition of leanung I 
and science. True, indeed, it is, that such languages as yield tins 
double advantage in the greatest degree have the most poweiM 
claims on our regard. Hence it has happened, that, in former 
times, such particular attf^ntion was paid by the Greeks and Ko- 
mans, in the more retined periods of their liistory, to the cuitiva- ; 
tion of their respective tongues, a fact Mhich the most polished 
productions, still extant, of these people, aiid esipeciaiiy ol the 
Greeks, so fully exemplify. Hence, too, the extreoidinaiy cue 
which the easteru nations, and, aboYo all, the Persians^ in tbefr 
poetical productions, have, at all times, evinced in bestowing new 
graces on their luxuriant dialects. And, in more modem times, 
the Italians, the French, and the English, and, of these, more par- ' 
ticularly the two former, through the efforts of their celebrated Aca- | 
demies, have laboured to improve and n fine their several languages j 
with a zeal worthy of such a cause. From these circumstances it 
has resulted that the particular tongues I have just specified have 
become, at different eras, and m various parts of tne globe, 
great channels of oral intelligence, or the imperishable memorials 
of the knowledge of past times ; and, although it has happened, 
perhaps, that but few individuals, if any, have ever, by a perfect 
acquaintance with all these languages^ enjoyed their united a^ran- 
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tages*, it is still certain, that the utility of cultivating; any of th^ ni 
has uever been reasonably dis|iul((l. And, of the Greek and 
Lalin tongues it may farther be said, that, alUiough they have for 
oenturtes ceased to be the medtnn oi oral eommiuucataoD, and 
survWe only to record the gloriea of other days, we still cultivate 
them with avidity, through all the obstacles that oppose our suc- 
cess, to enjoy their treasures of ancient genius, whether in the 
glowing transport!^ of the bard, or in the more measured pages of 
the philusopiier and historian. 

If it be adoiitted, then, that the cultivation of laui^uages is uot 
only defensible, but» in the highest degree, advantageous, in the 
instances just considered, the position must have a proportionate 
weight even in a more contracted sphere, where the same benefits, 
retrospective and immediate, though in a less degree, arc to be 
the natTiral consequence. But if a language, thus restricted in its 
present hsl, should possess any innate charms, either in its high 
antiquity, the beauty and regularity of its structure, or its poetical 
fiusnlties, the dicnmstance might be adduced as an addilionni 
claim on the public attention. And if, by someextraonlinary oom- 
curreuce, it should present a rare assemblage of these peculiarities, 
the phenomenon might even atone for its deficiencies in otiier respects. 
Though spoken, it may be, by a comparatively small population, 
it would htiil be deemed essentially worth cultivating by tho.^e who 
could duly estimate its various resources, or who might delight to 
contemplate the proofs of its antiquity amidst the splendour of Us 
pristine remains. 

The case I have here put, thon([^ apparently suppositious, is, in 
point of fact, the very one we have now to examine: it is the case 
of the Welsh language itself, whirh, although, indeed, the living 
speech of not more than half a million of people, has all the re- 
commendatory qualities i have hypothetically premised. lu the 
remote antiqidty of its or%itt, in its purely native and unmixed 
^character, in its tnunntability, in its remarkable coptonsnesa, and 
.in its aptitude for poetical expression, it, undoubtedly, has no rival 
among the Irving tongues of Europe; and, perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, that, in the singular union of all these qualities, it 
ilias never been excelled by any language ancient or modern. 

A separate and minute discussiou of these various properties of 
the Welsh tongue, (of which, however, each is «ninentiy do- 
serving,) would far exceed the bounds that must be prescribed to 
,tbis Essay, even if such a detail were demanded by the terms of 
the thesis. But, as no one can be expected to take the matter upon 
the credit of a mere naked assertion, a general but summary' view 
ot the language, with reference to the characteristics here claimed 
. for it, caiiuot be wholly foreign to the purpose of this inquiry. 

The antiquity of the Welsh tongue, then, in the first place, is 
iMTOved as well by its mherent properties, as by c^erinrcnmstflinceB 

- ' '* FeHi»iis the lite Sir M^Ukai Jmd may forsi one of the very lew eaoeiitkiiii 
to this resiark. 
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tilcideiit&iiy attendiiijB^ it. Thus, we find it formed upon an elemen- 
tary system, which has every appearaoce of having been commoa 
lo all pibiHire boguaget, and tlill preraili ai thoM of llie €«A. 
liabo bean a fomrkable afinity, not only in this instance, bntn 
Mveral otben, both general and particular* with the Hebrew ; its 
resemblance with which, indrcd, in the essential attributes of all 
langna^es, the principles of their formation, their grammatical coti- 
structioD, and the character of their idiom, fully justifies us m 
inferring the descent of both from oue couimuu stock. The obscure 
origin liM language ia abo anottiar unqnaationable teatunony to 
Ha antiquity ; for» whilst other Bnropean tongues, as an emineal 
Walsh anthor has observed*, hare bean traced to their respectira 
sources, according to the various caprices of writers, the fountain 
of that of the Cymry, lost in the darkness of ages, is veiled by a 
mysterious cloud, which none have yet ventured to penetrate. The 
proofs which we have of the general use of the language, as now 
spoken, In Aa siiih esntoiy, are, also, materially in &vonr of |li 
prinntiyodasoent; for, if, during the twelve hundred years that hare 
since passed away, it has withstood all the accidents and assanl ls 
to which it has been exposed, and still survives in its native purity, 
it may reasonably be presumed to have existed for at least as many 
centuries earlier, alike uncorrupted and unchanged. Such art: the 
principal grounds, upon which the claim of the Welsh luugue to an 
origin in £e first ages of Ae worid uaT securely rest. There are, 
in&ed, otiier points which serve greatly to fortify the assumption ; 
bat, as the question occurs only incidentally here, I shall content 
myself with a reference to those writers who have united their 
sutfra^^es in favour of a characteristic, which presents to the phi- 
lologist and antiquarian so many motives towards the study of the 
Welsh tonguef. 

Tile second general property of the language, which I knvn 
proposed briefly to consider, is its pure and nnnriwl charaotet|> 
What has mainly conduced to this pecoliarity, so observable in the 

ancient speech of the Cymry, has been, no doubt, that elementary 
form of structure to which I have already adverted. Aceordin^ to 
this, all the words in the language have been formed, as in Hebrew, 
out of a certain number of primitive roots, which have ever been 
Mtd^ to inpi^y new WQvda upon tim aimt principle, aa ooeaslon 

* *ttAt h tiw remark of Dr. Dev{e«, in the ^fsee to hu Granmuf, where lie hit 

tIte foIIoVlriitg passage Nec BUtlquiua habeot lingua: retustati^^ iu^uinentutn qaam 
i|Uod Mram nesciatur origo. BritwaaicaB aulem originem qui InvesUgaTeru. * erii 
vAUi iD«0iu8 Apollo/ Reiiquaa onines EnropB liaguas, ut pleriaque placet, pcf- 
pereruat Xatins et Aribicee proles." 

t See, paniculdrlj. the Prefaces, by Dr. Davles, to hia Dicrionary and Grammar; 
Mr. Pochard's Preface to Dr. J. 1). Kh^s i Grammar ; Mr. Lhwyd'A Preface to the 
" Arch»oiogia Britaiinica;" and Mr. WaUers*s " Dissertatioll (ttt tba Wdah LanguagS.* 

An " Fs.ay " on the snmact mt^ alio ba fiHuid in a pntMiSng part oC ikns 

" Tr A NSACTIONS." 

t £vea Eoglidi tnilm have acknowledged this quality of the luignage. Thus 
Caiiideu, aoiMigil olhcfi» duGtibaa k m <* miaini porauilam «t iMfi intigaiMi 

mam," 
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required. A few, indeed, though but a very few, instances may be 

discoTered, wherein the Welsh have borrowed terms from the Ro- 
mans or Jin2:Iish; but these, by no means, interfere with the sys- 
tematic; character nf the language, which remains still unadul- 
terated. And it deserves iiere to be noticed, that it formed one of 
the principal duties of Ae Baida, according to the Triadic memo- 
tiiIb we have of their Institottoii*, to pfeserre the language in Its 
Otiginal purity, which necessarily implied an exclusion of all exotic 
anomalies. Upon this feature of the Welsh tongue Mr. Humphrey 
Prichard, in his learned Preface to Dr. J. T>. Ilhys's Grammatical 
Institutes, has the following appropriate remark; — " Hcec nostra 
Cambro-liritannica ade6 est fut ita diram) abori^inata, ut nulla 
alia lingua primitiva tanquaiu sibi fuudameiito et parcnte niti 
^deetnr. Pketeiei, et Cymmi Ipsi in hone usque diem indigenas 
«eipsos, satiToe, et aborigeues, perpetu^ appellant, idi|ue non quod 
<minin6 aliunde ortum sui generis se traxmse non extstimant* sed 
qn6d originis sus certa initia ignorent." 

The immutability of the Welsh Ianjriia<re is a peculiarity closely 
connected with the precedins: ; for we may conclude, that it owes 
this faculty to the pure and indigenous principles on which it is 
formed. Generally speaking, languages, like other inventions of 
MA, ure of a ftuil and cluuigeable nature; and, according to the 
otisenmtion of tiie Roman poet, 

" Multa renasceutur quae jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nnac snnt in honore vocabolay si volet usus." 

Thus it is that the Greek and Roman tongues, according to the 
testimony of many writers, underwent a variety of fluctuations 
before they uttained their last point of refinement ; and, after that 
period, many successire tnnorationa marked the progress they 
irere giudnslly making towards th^r extinction as living tonguesf. 
In tiie same manner, the languages of England and France have 
experienced change after change, until, at length, the form, they 

* 7or tranitalioiNof thete Tiisdi the Englisli resder b refetred to Mr. E. Witlitiiit*s 

Lyric Poems," vol. ii. p. 232, and to Dr. O ven Puglie's Introduction to Ins Tram- 
lation of Llywarch Hen. According to these ancient document* the "purily " of a 
language was considered one of Its *« three iodispeiiMble qaalitiet*" 

t We hove the grrnnol ttsdmanj of Boraee, upon thu pobtfin the Ibllowing lines : 

• I ■ II II Licuit semperque liceblt 
^ Sfgnatum prsesente not! procadere nomai. 
■' - ' Ut s^lvao foliis pronos mutantar in annos; 

Prima cadunt : ita verboium Tetos intent aetas, 
Bt jovenum ritu floient roodd nata vig^tque*'* 
TVic Grpek language underwent Us princtpal change u;)On the removal nf t:,e Roman 

fpvernioent to Constanttnople, after which many Latin, and, in thccout::^^ ot iime, 
Silliin, S^Tonie, ibrebie, and Turkish words were mixed whh it* With respect to 
the Latin, we are informed by Festus, that it was «n clianged even in tlic time of 
^ug"«tii-i as to be scarcely ititelllgible. And Tolybiu», who wrote in ihc »ectmd 
century, telU ns, that tbo heads of the treaty, made between the Romaiui and Car« 
thasituans, could with difficulty be understood by ihc most leaintd uf that tiim'. In 
addition tu tbi^. Qtiintilian inf>rmji us, that the Salian verses, composed by Nuraa* 
were unhilt'liigibir to the priests uf hisdaj. 
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wore but a tew centuries a^o, is scare* ly to be tiaeetl iu thtir pre- 
sent metamorphosis. It is, at leasts certain, that to the modem 
English adiolar tbe works of CtuMoer and Gower are no lopget 
intelligible without the aid of a gloMty : • 

Tautum, aiuut^ ioDg^qua valet luutare vetustas*'' 

But, what 19 the fact with respect to the Welsh tongue t Tbe 
wo^s of die sixth, seventht twelfth, and thirteenth centuries ^of 

which several survive) arc as familiar to the Welsh reaflfr, who 
uutlerstands the language in its genuine purity, as the writings of 
yesterday ; or, if any obscurity occasionally occur, it is owing 
rather to the diiiereuce of manners, the errors ol transcribers, or 
the disguises of orthography, than to any innovadon upon tl^ 
teal character of the language. It is impossible not to percelVt 
in this feature a strong inducement to uie culttration of Welsl^, 
since, when once the knowledge of it is coirectly and critirnHy ac 
quired, we are introduct d as readily to an acquaintance with Ta- 
liesin or Gwalchraai, as with the last modern poet. *' 
Another ot the iunate ^ro^erties of this tongue, which I have 
represented as recommendmc it to particular notice, is ite remai^' 
ab1 ie copiousness, as evinced in the variety of its derirative and 
compound terms, and in the facility with which these arc formed. 
Both Mr. Humphrey Prichnrd, already quoted, and Dr. Davies, 
in the Preface to his Dictionary, have dwelt, with a national pride, 
on this peculiarity, winch the latter does not hesitate to describe 
as even surpassing the boa^^ted copiousness of the Greek. But 
the sentimente of the first-mentioned writer, as being so happily 
expressed and more immediately to our purpose, d^erre to be 
h^e transcribed. Among the motives which, he says, influenced 
Dr. Hhys in the production of his Grammatical Institutes, he states 
the follovvinir: — ** Altera, qua' ofciirrit hujus cone eptionis causa, est 
summa linguae praestantia, quaj coHL;riiontiA, co^na, v t rborum elegentift, 
nuUi sororum postponeuda; lingua, sine dubio, derivatiouibus, 
oompositionibfis» yocum aptitudine, et sennonis TeaiMate, ade6 
diyes, ut, ad cujuslibet artis coguitionm ^primendatt, faitcfflfikli 
aut felicius nihil exoptaii potent" It may reasonably be mferred 
that the AVclsh toiiiriie owes this disthiction to the cultivation it 
formerly received from the Bards, and, more especially, perhaps, 
to the influence of the Bardic or Druidical institution. Accordiog> 
ly, I tliiuk, the following remarks of the learned author of the 
Celtic Researches* very apposite to the occasion : ** It is proba- 
ble,'' be observes, and is comitMianced by respectable tnuntions, 
that, when the Cymry were digesting and metfaodisbig Aeir sys- 
tem of Druidism, selecting their maxims and composing their an- 
cient poems, which formed the basis of their history, theology, 
philosopliy, and laws, they cultivated their language with peculiar 
attention, it became aecessaiy lor them to weigh the import of 

• Piige 8M. 
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fftdkal terms, —to adppt, with sdeetkm, tvch idkmit «id phraM, 
9mA' raeli rales in dflriTstioii m in campoMtUMi» ai would convey 
tMr meaning with force and precision to fatore ages.** This 
feature of the WeMi tongue, which my. limits will not allow me to 

illustrate (if it were neressary) by any examples, has its imme- 
diate source in a number of j>r( rixt s and affixes of various powers, 
similar to those in use in tlie orie ntal toiiLiues, and especially the 
Hebrew ; aud, as these, agaiu, beloug to the elementary system 
abaady noticed, the quali^, €^ wliich I am now speaking, forms an 
additional proof ol lae purity and antiquity of the language. 
. The only attribute, tnat remains to be transciently considered 
amongst those inhefenl in the Welsh tongue, is its singular appli- 
cability to the pnrpose«i of poetical composition, a faculty, which 
at once owes its origin to the cultivation of the laniiuage in former 
times, and is among the most pow < rlul reasons lor its preservation 
at preiient. The sources oi metricai harmuuy, which have been 
supplied by the significance of its simple and compound terms in 
aU umir ezncessiTe Tarieties, are only to be i}>i)reciafted by such 
as thofong^y con^wdiend the genius of the language. And, if to 
this we add the number and originality of the Welsh metres, un- 
rivalled in tbi« respect by those of other European languages, we 
sliall find the muse of the Cyniry to possess attractions peculiarly 
her own. The fervour, too, with wliie^h she has been worshipped 
from the most remote times, of which we iiave any record, suffi- 
ciently proTC the gifted character of her votaries, the words of one 
of whom* we may, not improperly, adapt to the occaston, and say — 

Decbreuad achan'r Awen.^ 

To Heav'n, Heav'n only, doth belong 
The feontain of our native song. 

I am not aware in what way I can bptter close iny briet notice of 
ihia peculiarity oi the Welsh tongue than with the expressive 
woras of a. writer to whom I have already been twice indebtedf, 
and who thus accnrately describes the general distinctioas of oar 
national mute, as well as the zeal with which she was formerly 
rcidtirated. " Quicquid prmterei eliud in iuTentione, sense, jndicio, 
ordine, ant quovis alio sit in aliarum natiomim aut linguarum poe- 
matibus decorum, hoc omne poesis Canibro-Britannica eipectat. 
Atque ide6 hunc in usum, in suo idiomate, rhetoricas poeticasque 
regulas et observationes, hue conducentes, diUgent^r coUexerunt 
%rdi/' 

, .The quality of the Welsh tongue, I haTC just adverted to, leads 
me naturally now to consider that nwterial part of the proposed 
thesis, which refers to the use of our ancient poetical remams in 

the illustration of history. And, as the far greater proportion 
of these have not yet found tlieir way into any other language, it 
iVfL^l^i uecessanly be ot importance to shew, that they have really 

* Edmand Frys. t Mr* Humplifey Piiehtid. 
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Hie hiitorieil irthie tint dwiiMd for tiwn; Isf. if thb Im- oacA' 

ntiflifoctorily^pfoved, the circumstMtce becomes, by an obyiom 
consequence, an additieBftl and most powerful incentiTe to the cul- 
tivation of the lan2:ua£rf' in which they are written, as being the 
only means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of theee docu- ' 
ments of antiquity. 

Poetry, it has been remarked by many writers, was, in all 
countries, the earliest and most nntnral language; not, indeed, 
that mankind vei^ accustomed in primitiTe times, nay more Ibmn 
at present, to express their more iBommon wnnts through llir^ 
medium of poetical numbers; but whatever actions or sentimrnts 
were hf vond the ordinary sphere of conversation were dt picted 
in thf- flowing: and spontaneous effusions of the muse, and were 
thus, HI souie tew lustauces, jpreserved for posterity*. In the first 
mde beginnings of society, mdeed, these poetical records ctM^ 
bare bad Tory littte affinity with die finished and artifictal strsdt^ 
of more civilized ages; but they formed, at least, the langua|^': 
of the heart, and, consequently, the vehicle of the warmest and'" 
most undisguised feelings. They were, in a word, the true 
history of human actions and passions inapnmitive state of society, 
and that, too, tor ages before they were supplanted by the colde^r^^ 
and more studied reflections of the historian. 

The first stages of society, ui all countries, were, no doiib^ 
marked by the features to which I have now alluded* But tUl 
orerwhelming torrent of human vicissitudes has long swept to tS^' * 
gulf of oblivion almost al! vestiges of these primitive bards an3 
their artless labours. We may say of them, as has been said of. 
the first heroes of the world, — ' ^ 

. Vixere fortes ante Agamemaoaa 
Muhi; sed oinnes illachrymabiles 
Ufgfntur, ignotique \oniA 
Nocte 

However, it is remarkable, notwithstanding the primeval bandi^ ' 
have thus perished, that poets should still be, in all nations^.j 
the earliest writers ot whom we have any memorials. Thus Ho- 
mer and Hesiod, in Greece, Ennius and Pacuvius, in Italy, and , 
the first onenlai poeLs, have long preceded any prose writers iA 
the same countries. And it is scarcdy necessary to ndd« Am 
such of these, as are known to our times by any perlisot lemniiifct''^ 
flie the solitary historians of the ages to which they respectively relate^""' 
But, however true it may be of nations in general, that theif ' 
earliest historical records are to he found in the effusions of the , 
muse, it is more empfiatit ally so ot the Cymry, among whom, 
there is the strongest ground for believing, the Bardic or Druidical 
Institution had, in very remote times, an extraordinary influence ia^ , 
this respect Several writers, both of Greece and Borne, best^^ 
testimony to this Ikct, and represent the ancient Bards to have 
eiisted as a privileged order, and to have had the peculiar pfovbid^' j 

* ^uch i<t the Bcmk ot Jub, (he ntosl aiiciciit, pcthapst, oi all the Scriptural writing 
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otf moidliigy k aong, the YirtaM or tbe glory of tiMfir.oolMnpoi*' 
riM. Tliui Ckmt, IXodoiras, Strabo, and otlwr writers* spedc 
duriiiictly of tint fact aliont the commencement of the Christuui 
era ; and Lucan, who wrote about half a century afterwards, bns 
the loUowing decinve lines on the sidject : 

** Vos (juoque, qui fofCM animos belloque perempto^ 

Laudibos Id longum vates difrunditis svimiy 
Plinriina secufi fudistb carmina Bardi." 

Ammianus MarcelUnus, too, who flourished in thr fourth century, 
is equally explicit, when he tells us, that the bards jsmi^, in lieroic 
▼erse, the exploits of illustrious men, accompanied by the lyref. 
And, in addiUuu to the mass of foreign evidence, itseli irresistible, 
the Tkindie memorials of the Bardic £islitution» as fonnerbr exist- 
ing in Wales, mention, in posiliye terms, ti^e cultivation of poetry 
an. an indanpensable duty of the ancient Bards, and that, too, as the 
medium of celebratinc: all that was good and praise-worthy t- 
And, as the maintenance of truth was also an invariable principle 
of the Bardic System, it must have communicated to the poetical 
effusions of its members a charaicter pre-eminently historical. 

The characteristios, to which I have just alladed, then, it appears, 
belonged to the ancient Bards, hoth while forming part of the 
J>niicueal InstitutioD, and when existing afterwards as a distinct 
order, as they did for a long period in Wales. And, although it 
may be a matter of doubt, whether some of our earliest poets were 
ever regularly incorporated with this body, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that the national poetry itself has been, from ^e first ages, 
under the influence of the principles of which I hare spoken. 
And this has reference not merely to Wales, but to other parts 
of the island, formerly inhabited by the Cymry, a circumstance 
to which I think it necessary to advert, as three of our most an- 
cient hardf^, of whom we have any remains, were natives of that 
part of North Britain called Cumbria. 

I have thus, I trust, made it apparent, that the general charac- 
ter of our ancient poetry would, of necessity, render it conducire 
to flie illustration of historical events. But tfie sulnect, pcorhaps, 
lequiies a more partacular examination ; yet, to do that fou justice 

* Among tbe other writers not here noticed, who noke particular mention n£ tlie 
Bsfdie'or Druidical Imdtiitioiii m Mda FoBDomiu^ Plinvj Ssctoahn* md PoiMdo- 

iwus; but, of all, Caasar musl f^g^Mffdsd tS tdSmiMt Mlfediic, H liaviOf hwl lOnW 
decree of personal obaervatioo. 

f Ahhongh the word ued hj AnmuMiaB h lyra, {*' cum dnlcibas Ivrs iDOdnln 
cantamntj") it u probable enoogh that tbe instmment alladed to was tbe hnrp. 

t To thu effect is tbe following Triad : '* The three attributes of tbe Bards of tbe 
Isle of Britain : to make troth manifest and to diffuse a knowledge of it; to per- 
petuate the muse of all that is jmod and ctodloDt; and to prevail with peace over 
disorder ana violence." See CAMSBO-BniTOK, vol. if. ]>. 290, &c. where are 
several other Triads of the same nature. These bardic regulations continued to have 
an mfluence on Welsh poetry until the death of Davydd ab Grufjfdd* in the year 
1583, when the Institution of Bardlsm was dissolved, after which the poetry of Wales, 

indulging in tbe flights of lauc^ and the romaaces of fiction, assumed a character 
me i«WBblh^ lliat of oClMr eovoliiM thm h 
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to it, wUdiitwell ■Mnte, by a wbvto tawligttiMl «f «ll 
early Welsh poems that partake of the qtttlity I have aodttilt 

Would occupy a work of coaiiderable size rather than tba moijurMfcl 

limits to which I am here confinpd. 1 shaH, therefore, content 
myself by selecting a sinclo instance, or, to speak more accurateiy, 
a class of instances, in bupport ot the point just adverted to, leav- 
ing to other and abler writers the task of dilating hereafter on thii 
iatereeting inquiry. It will be eufliciettt me if I ezeile the 
curiosity which it may not be in my power fully to gratiff « 

** £st altquid prodlre: tcnua, &i aoa dalur ultra." 

The instance I propose to select, as having a priority in point of 
interest as well as of time, embraces the remains of three of oar 
earliest bards, who lived during the sixth and seventh centuries. 
I allude to the worlu of Aneurin, Llywarch HIn, and Taliesii. 
Of these the last was a natire of Wales, and the other two ef 
North Britain. There lived during the same periodothef poets* BOOM 
of whose works have descended to us, and among whom Merddit 
deserves particular notice. But the three I select h ave f*ver beeo 
held in the highest estimation, as well for their poetical merit as 
for the historical value of their remains. A few remarks on this 
latter part of their character falls peculiarly within the scoj^ of onr 
present inTestigation. 

The period^ which these poets iourished, iueln&g a portim 
of the sixth and seventh centuries, is remarkable, as it regards tins 
country, for its dearth of historical inforraation. The sun of Ro- 
man liter;iture (though Home, indeed, had long ceased to exercise 
any dominion over Britain*) had far declined from its meridian, and 
was shedding on the world its expiring blaze. That of £nglandf 
so bright in alter ages, had not yet risen. Among fSb» Cymiy 
^l^e, as connected with this island, there seemed to prevail any 
portion of the etherial fire, and of this the bards, from cantM 
already explained, became the natural and acknowledged coBMj|w 
vators. Of these bards the throe above enumerated are, on 
every account, the most interesting in this point of view ; they 
form, indeed, ia that period oi intellectual gloom, almost €be only 
lights from which the page of history can receive any illnnunatioa. 

Of Aaenrin there are two poems extant, but one only bistoricaL 
TUs, however, is, by much, the longest and most important of all 
our ancient remains. It treats of the battle of Cattraetb, fQU|^ 
in North Bntam, about the middle of the sixth century, between 
the Britons and Saxons. The poet enumerates the various chief- 
tains who were engaged, and almost all of whom fell la the coo- 
flict ; and dwells, with maiuteness, on the disastrous incident by 
which it was crowded* The battle proTod fatel t» Ilia Mloa^ 
owinff, it appears, to the state of inebriety in which 'they took 
the field. The consequence of this defeat seems to have beei& tha 
amigratioa of many oi the Cnmbiian Britons to Wales, and* pB^ 

• II WM in the ym4m thft <ie Bflnwssiml^ stsntowdftKIt hhnA - 



bablyi the extmotion oi their power as an independtot natioii in 

the northern parts of the island. Aiieiirin, who had sfi^ared in the 
dangers and disgrace of the combat alluded to, was among the 
few that survived it, and wa» also one ot the number that sought a 
refuge in Wales. Mr. Tamer, in his able " Vindication of the 
Welsh Bavds/' ham m well defiMd the peeuliar cfaaracteristios of 
Ihe Gododb> tiiit I mnat resit! the tenptelion to borrow a part 
of his words. 

** The Gododin of Aneurin," he say, '* the longest of the 
ancient British poems, is a very dis tin ixuished monument of anti- 
quity, and its internal evidence is peculiarly strons^. It is not of 
easy coiisiructiou, because its text is much uijured, and because it 

jMmtains miioh lyrio neasiire« intetmized with the Ml heroic 

. f hgraie, and with the siBgular omameiitB of Welsh poetry. The 
cxpressiiMUi are ofteatiiiies rery concise, its transitions Tory rapid 
and frequent, its diction strong and figurative, and sometimes made 
more dilhcult by the peculiar compound terms in which the poet 
indulges, and which the Welsh language with great facility admits. 
Though an heroic poem oi i>2U lines, with one subject, it exhibits 
a strong chaneter of genuine impoUshed irregularity* It has no 

. elegant or artificial inTOcations : the bard was a warrior and had 
Ibught in the conflict he describes. He was conunemoratiiig friends 
and fellow soldiers; he had to state wh^tt he saw. There is, 
therefore, no reflective or refined address. He bursts at once into 
his subject, and begins it with describing, not his plan or purpose, 
but one of his heroes." 

Sttoh in the Oododin, and it will necessarily be admitted, that 
» poenij written on sudi a plan, and with so little art, whatever 

. t^ybeits merits as a poetical production, cannot fail to be of 
value as an historical record. As Mr. Turner has alluded to the 
opening lines, I may, perhaps, be excused for introducing them 
iMre in a meiriciyi English version. 

Lo! the youth, in mind a man, 
Diuring iu the battle's van! 
See the splendid warrior's speed, 
On his fleet and thick-tnaned steed, 
As his bucVlrr, beaming wide, 
Decks the courser's slender s»de. 
With his steel of s^otltfts mould, 
Ermined vest nnd spur* of gold. 
l*htuk not voutli, that e'er frora me 
Hate or spieen shall flow to thee: 
Nobler meed thy virtues cIbhd, 
Eulogy ai^d tuneful fame. 
Ah 1 much sooner comes thy bier 
Than thy auuual feast, I fear; 
Bre thott nuut'tt the foeroan bieed^ 
Ravens on thy corse shall ftcJ. 
Owairt, lov'd companion, inend. 
To birds a prey — is this thy end ? 
Tell me, steed, on what sad plain 
TI17 m^firted lord iUda} 

'J 
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The next in order of the three bards, 1 have proposed to notice, 
it Llywarch H^a, who, as well as Aneurin, was a chieftaiM of 
Cumbria. Twelve poems under hits name have descended to the 
present day ; and, of these, five have an historicaL character. Like 
the Oododhn, they lebto, for tbe noft part, to tc6Me of lilood«M 
and desolation, and aboond in isteietting notices of the prmcwii 
wiRiors of tliOM distractdl times. Lika Aneurin's poem, 
some of them confirm the account of the expulsion of the Oynty 
from the north, and the consequont settlfmenl of several of tlfb^ 
chieftains in Wales. They also comprise various notices of other 
battles, m which Llywarch, or his sons, were engaged under Urieu, 
Arthur, and the Princes of Powys, and many of them, apparcdtt- 
ly, afUr their emigratioii from the Itad of Aeir births But %Vit 
gives to all these remains of Llywarch, as well as to the Oododin, 
their great histoiioal value is, that the poet faiiiifelf mm. ^.fMf^ 
aotor in the icenee which he describes*-* ' ^ 

^mmm^mm qusBque ipse miserrima vidit, ' ^ 

Bt qoomm paw magna fiiit« — ■ b 

He was not only an actor, but a principal sufferer ; for he, too, 
like AiK uriii, had been deprived of his patrimony, but, less for- 
tunate than him, he lived, under the united sufferings of sickness, 
age, and docrepitnde, to laniMit the loss of a nummiis progeny, 
wlio had ftUen either in the defence of their natiTa land naier 
Urien, or in the subsequent wars of Arthur, and of tihe a4|v 

Welsh princes. 

Such is the general complexion of the poems of Llywarch, in as 
historical point of view. To go into a detail of the various pas- 
sages that bear this character, would far exceed the bounds, and, 
perhaps, the true object, of this JBssay ; but, it may be mentioned, 

Senerally, that in several he agrees with those Taiuable nngjpK 
ocuments, the Triads of the Isle of Britain, and in others throws 
a li(^t over the obscure and scsnty notices to be found in the very 
few writers who give us any records of this era. Thus, for in- 
stance, the murder of TTricn Reged, to whom I have above alluded, 
by Llovan, is numbered iu the Triads among the three ** atfO- 
ciouii assassiualiuus ui the isle of Britain*." Nennius, author of 
the Historia Brittonum,^ about the close, of the eighth century, 
mentions the same fact, and adds that it was committed at the insti- 
gation of a chieftain named Morgant, who envied the superior talefys 
of Urien. Now, in the Elegy of Llywarch on the death of Uri^, 
these notices are fully confirmed with several additional particulars, 
and that too by cotemporary antliority ; for Uneu was, at once, 
the associate in arms of Llywarch and the patron of his muse. 
One passage of the poem in c^uebtion, relating to this event, I will 
here quote in a litml EaifiA transktbn. The bard is bewailing 
the kis of his friend. 

• See CAMBaOiiBniToii, yoL ii, p. 9, Iw a tranlstieB of Hiii TM. . : 
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; .. The tiery breath of linen is sdird, sadness afflict! in* 1 
There is a commotion through all the countrv 
In search of Uovan, with the detested hand. 
Silent-breathint; gale, long wilt thou be heard ! 
There is scarcely another detervii;^ praise 
Since Urien is no more. 

In the same manner, if the occasioti demanded it, might seTeral 
^transient notices, that occasionally occur in other writers, with 
^ respect to the age under consideration, be confirmed the poems 
of Llvwarch ; while, on liie other head, they aboited in historical 
records that are not elsewhere to be found. And ibese have a par- 
' ticular value, not only in their biographical notices, to which I have 
before adverted, but, also, in illustrating the history of the va- 
. rious tribes by whom this country was then peopled, as well as the 
j sites of several aucient towns and fortresses, that have long sunk 
before the desolating power ot Time. 

We are now cone to Taliesin, the last, tiioagh not the least, of this 
Bardic Triumrirate. The Hyna aad.nMaorv of Taliesin are^ In^ 
deed, peculiarly endeared to die natives et Wales; for he was 
wholly and emphatically one of themselves. Bom and educated 
' amongst our mountains, he appears there to have consumed the 
taper of life, dedicating to his beloved Awen his youth, his man- 
hood, aud iiis decimmg years. For, from the mauy poems even 
BOW extant under die name of Triiesin ft must oe Inferred, 
that his effusions were, originally, extremely nomerous. None 
remain, it is true, of erpial length and importance with die Qodo- 
din ; bat the poems of Taliesin, taken in the aggregate, are far 
more voluminous than those of Aneurin, or, indeed, of any other 
ancient Welsh poc t. The number of pieces generally ascribed to 
him is about eighty, and, of these, tifty, or more, appear to con- 

' tain allonons to die early history of die country, and, more par- 
. tienlatly, of Wales. 

It will readily be Imagined, that to such a mass of evidence on 
' the point before us it would be impossible to do justice within the 
bounds of this brief dissertation. The subject, indeed, could only 
be exhausted vnthin the compass of a volume of no inconsiderable 
. bulk : 1 must, therefore, content myself with a few particulars. 

In order to conyey an accurate notion of the character of the 
aflusions, especially the mote ancient, contained In the poems of 
Taliesin, it should first be stated, that he was, more than any other 
of oar old bards, impregnated with the mystical and mythological 
learning of that rude age. Accordingly, many of the allusions in 
question are extremely obscure, and require, towards their elucida- 
tiou, an intimate acquaintjince with such researches as are not, at 
this day, in very high repute. Some attempts have been made to 
expoond them, and, pardcnlarly, by the authof of die Celtic Be-" 
. searches, in bodi his teamed works; and, though his inqultiei^haye, 
for the most part, been baffled by the obscurity of the subject, he 
has, occasionally, displayed much successftd ingenuity in his 
abstruse -pursuits. However, there are some instances wherein 



these references to the antiqnstod Bjrthology of the Cymry are to 

be explained by other ancient records, and, above all, by the Triads 
and Mabinogion. We may, therefore, conclude that the meuiillg 
of others, now lost, was, at one period, alike inteiligible. 

>\ ith respect to the illustrations more immediately historical, 
that are supplied by these aneient reiiuuiis» tbey baye a ooBiider»- 
bie drrersily of diaraeter, aad ascend, in a few kstances, to file 
first colonization of the island. Thus, in the poem of Vmarwar 
LIudd ByehaaV' C^^^ Appeasing of Lludd the Lesser,) the poet 
has an obviona allusMm to this event, where he says, to transiate 
the passage,— 

A tuimeroiis racf, fierce were they named, 
First cuioiuxed theu, Bntmn, cbiet ot islea ! 
Men fiom the land of Alia, and from the land of Oafis. 

And this accords with the authority oi an ancient Triad, which 
describes the first settlers to have come from the Summer Country, 
aonuuonly interpreted Aeiaf ; a eoiDoidenee, wluidi, ooniideriaf w 
early age in which Taliesin wvote, cannot finl to be duly appt^ 
ciatod* To descend to less remote instances, we find Taliesin 
corroborating the g;cnrrtil account, ^ven by Aneurin, of the 
Battle ot Cattraeth, which, as already stated, forms the (subject 
of the Gododin. This occurs in the Poem, entitled ** Gwaith 
Gwenybtradl," (The Battle of Gwenystrad,) in which the poet 
■Undet to Urien, aa baling led bis men to tiie field widi the dawi, 
agreeably with tiie aeconnt giren In tiie Gododuu We alao iad 
▼arious allusions to the names anciently imposed on the diffenvt 
nations inhabiting this island, a circumstance of no little impor- 
tance towards elucidating their early history. The poems on 
Until, (of which there are several,) and on other cotemporaiy 
warriors, comprise a variety of bio^aphical and other notices of 
much interest In a word, and to offer a brief summary of my seit- 
timento respecting this ** <9iief of Bards," (as bin ooantrymeii 
bave erer denominated bun,) I know of no materials, that, in die 
hands of a skilfal writer, would tend more to enlighten our eai^ 
history than a judicious selection from the works oi Taliesin. 

I have now brought to a close my general, Uiough imperfect, 
review of the three principal poets tnat adorn the tirst epoch of 
Welsh literature ; and my object has been to shew that the stud^y 
'of Ifaeir works, and, conseqnently, the cnltivatioa of the language 
in which the^ are written, would be of infinite aerrice in illns- 
trating the historical occurrences" of former times* 

With respect to their poetical mrrit, I am ready to concede, 
that they are not to be placed in competition with some other 

'% * SedAasn. ot WA&ai, vsLl*9.76. Tlissrigbsl pucagff, hessttindaisdpb 
ssiiHows^M* 

^ Livrjtb lliaws, anaaws ea benweryi, 

< Dy gore«eyiM«li« Vtyimn, prir van ynys I 

Gwyr gwtad yr An», a g^vlad Gavia. > . 

t See CAMaAo-BaiToit, voU i. ]v 4^ wbcca thii Tiiad ii tnuulated* 
I AacH. or Walks, vol. i. p. 32. 
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ancient p09to ; tbfly have nathar, far mstancct tba regular subliailjf 
of Homer, nor the iinifonn and majestic alegance of the Maatawp 
bard. But they possess what is of far more value to the purpose 
of our present inquiry, — an adherence to that unstudied fidelity of 
narration which is the very characteristic of such primitive poetry. 
Without refinement, without art, without method, they attend only 
to tlw natmal atf ociatiim of tba ideas wMch thay wiih to expreM» 
TkemselTes, for the most past, the witnesses of what they describa, 
ata coatent, where they allude to historical events, with a 
plain nnvarnishcd tale,'* and resort not, like the poets of other 
couutries, to the ornaments or disg^iiises of poetical imager^'. In a 
word, to adopt the lannuami ol their able Viudicator," already 
<^uoted, their coiupoiiitiouii are Ju&t such as such bards, iu such 
an age, woald be expected to write. Many traits of growing beauly 
abound, aiaok of the inspired baxd will be 'saea; bal ao oaalH* 
Tance, no taste, no delicacy, no art, no polish.'' 

If, however, it should, after all, be objected that the obscurity 
of our ancient poems is an impediment to our acquaintance wito 
them, T would observe that this objection has its source rather in 
iiuagiuatiuu than in reality. The obstacle is, by no means, msur- 
iiioiintable» bat, on tba coatiaiyt may^ with a little paias, be 
readily overcome* For it is not, as some pretend, from any cof- 
ruption of language that this partial obscurity has arisen : it has 
been the natural result of the various accidents and revolutions <^ 
time. Allusions to events, elsewhere unrecorded, obsolete man- 
ners, antiquated modes of expression, and fluctuating schemes of 
orthography, have been the chief causes of this pre&umed per- 
plexity in the character of our aadent poetry ; but the language,, 
It caaaot be denied, has, in all its esseatial attributea, its stractura 
and genius, remained the same and immutable. Partial diflieuitieia 
may, indeed, be acknowledged to exist, and on this point I have 
great pleasure in citing- (because I thus appeal to the best autborityX 
the following: passage from the Preface to the first volume of the 
Archaiology of Wales : — '* In many of the allusions, inde^, they 
are dark,— mutilations, occasionally met with, out of the (juestion^ 
whicb equally coaiuse in every age, the jprasent as well as tlie past, 
and are matters^ not of language, but or accident. Yet, with all 
these diffioulties, a little close application to them will make pleasing 
discoveries ; for, besides frequent instances of beautiful poetry, it 
will be found that, from our old bards, new and great lights on his- 
tory are obtained. They exhibit lively pictures of primitive man- 
ners, afford curious anecdotes of our aucient knowledge, especially 
of the Tory beautifiil elides of ear ramoto aaaestois, who seem to 
have penetrated farther iato the knowledge of human nature than 
the wosM aaa readily he brought to beUeve ; and, on these occa- 
sions, we see the Welsh piercing^ iolo «fepti>a that are almosl an* 
fathomable to other lang^Ja^;es/* 

Because 1 have, in the luregoing arj^ument, for reasons already 
stated, coalined myself to our earliest basds, it mu^^ not, there- 
fbia, be iafeiied that the same vaawurks do not apply, willi e<)aal 
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force, to the poets of succeeding times. On the contrary, the 
bardic productions, for several centuries allerwards, abuuud ui the, 
qmlities I have noticed, and are peculiariy Taliialile as Qlnstratire 
ncoids. This may^ in a particular manner, be ayerred respecting; 
die bards of the twelfth ceniuiy, when the Welsh mose appears tS, 
have shone with a lustre never afterwards rivalled. And, among 
the luminaries that adorned this period, Gwalchmai, the elder 
Meilyr, Cynddelw, Owain Cyveiiiog, TJywarch ab Llywelyn, 
Davydd Benvras, and Hywel, son of Owam Gwynedd, deserve 
pre-eminent notice, as forming a constellation of cotemporaiy 
pocHeal genius, widchit wouldbe difficult to equal in anr other 
oountiy aaeient or modem. The works of all these ahound, mote' 
or less, in allusions to the events of that age, and are, therefore, 
I may say, indispensable to tho due illustration of our annals,' 
during an epoch particularly distinguished by the valorous resist- 
ance of our ancestors to the ambitious encroachments of England. ' 

Nor is it our bards alone that confer a value on our national 
Uteratme, and, especially, the more ancient. It possesses vaiiotm' 
other remains of peculiar interest; and, amongst these, I may 
enumerate* as having a paramount value, the Triads of the Isle oif 
Britain, a series of historical notires, from the earliest times, down 
to the twelfth century, — the Mabmogion, or Romantic Tales, per- 
haps, the most curious of all our ancient relics, — a large body of 
moral and ethical lore, under, diiferent forms, and some of it as 
aneient as Ae sixth century,— the celebrated Laws of Hywel, com- 
piled in the tenth century, of the first utility fai illustrating the mim- 
ners and customs of the age to which they have reference, — and,^ 
finally, the singular maxims and recrtdations of the Bardic Institu- 
tion, as formerly established in Wales. It would be extremely 
difficult, if, indeed, possible, to particularize, in the literature of 
any other country, remains equally ancient with these, and, at the 
same tnne, embnusmg mattw of so interesting a rariely. And, had 
we no other literary treasures topresent to the woild, I should not 
hesitate to pronounce them as afiording, of themselves, a sufficient 
inducement to th'e cultivation of the Welsh tongue. Nor must we' 
forget that these remains form only the wreck of the seienco, learn-" 
ing, and genius of our ancestors, which has fortunately escaped 
the invidious ravages of time ; and who, that contemplates the 
gpe doiisrtote» wiU not be disposed to exclaim, witfi tlw Roman ' 

** O suavis anima, qualem te dicam bonam 
Antebac fuisse, tales cum unt reliquiae V* 

^ I have thus completed tiie review I proposed to take of Ihe par* 
tieular dmiacterbtics of the Welsh language, and of the literary 
treasures it oompiehends, as presenting the strongest grounds m 

its cultivation, and, accordinj^ly, for the institution of those 
societies that^are so laudably formed for the purpose. I might now ^ 
point out its advantages as a vehicle of pral communication, not-,. 
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withstanding the circumscribed limits within which it is spoken, 
were they not already sufficiently obvious to all who have resided, 
for any time, in the Principality. Without some knowledge of hi» 
nathre toogue, it is impossible that a Welsh gentleman, of what^ 
evw rmk or eoiiditioii» caa hold thai intercourse with his inferioia, 
which is esaantiAl to the interests of all. For il is a lact, w|moIi 
none wiit attempt to controvert, that Welsh is the only language 
in use aniong;st a large majority of the lower orders in Wales. 
They revere it as their mother tongue, and as the speech of their 
ancestors, endeared by all those fostering recollection that have 
their root in the love of country which has ever bound them to 
their native hills with an insuperable attachment. Nor is it at aU 
probable, as some hare idljr imagined, tiiat the lapse of ages will 
make an^ material chan^ m tiiis respect : the experience of the 
past justifies us in lookmg, with full confidence, to the future. 
Our posterity, surely, with the examples of other times before 
them, and, let me hope, with that of the presont splendid era, in 
particular, can never become apostates to their country's renown. 
The prophetic lines of Taliesin*, as they have roused us, will 
animate them, to make new exertions in the cause of patriotism ; 
and the shield of genius and learning will still be reared to protect 
the honoured remains of all that was once the delight and pride of 
the Cymry. 

T might here condescend to notice the objections, that have 
been rather wantonly made against the encouragement of that 
patriotic spirit which has, of late, so happily sprung up in our 
country. But the ground has been so ably pre-occupiea by a re- 
verend ffentleman, in his interesting Address, delivered on the forma* 
tion of uie Cambrian Institution^ at Brecon, that my humble labours, 
in this respect, are rendered superfluousf. Tet, indeed, were it 
otherwise, I should scarcely feel myself bound to notice those 
cavils, that appear to have their source either in ignorance or apostacy. 
For it can only be those, who are uninformed of the extent of our 
literary stores, on the one hand, or who, on the other, are aliens 
to the true interests of their country, that can desire the extinction 
of a language, presenting so many claims, both ancient and modern, 
to the protection of its natural guardians. And I am proud to 

* The fiiHomiig ue ^ wdMniownfiiieibenaUoded tx>>— 

Eq Ner • voJaat, 
Ea hiaith a gadwaat, 
Sq tir a gollant, 

Ond gwyitt Walia. 

TVvtw&ititNi. 
Still sbsU the^ cbaant their Maker's praite^ 

Still keep their language and their layi^ 
But noaght of ail their old domain. 
Save Walliafli rode and nMMiiitaiii tfoffu 

* 

t Tliis Address, which does great credit to the patriotic talents of the Rev. W.J. 
Reei^ of Cascob^ nrar Pieiteign, may be aeen in the third Tolvme ef the CaHano- 
BaiTOir, p. tfl4.' 

K 
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think that such af p^tarsi t9 be, at lengtb* the general feeling amongst 
pur countrymen, and 9«peciaUy amongst th<Mio on whom rank or 
fortune hu lietlowed the neue of dving new energy to the e|MritI 
hnve alluded to* ** Let there be bnlMsceniM*,'' says Latm autfaai, 
and Hment and ViigiU wiU not be wanting." In the eaae 
manner may we say, let us but have agab our Uriens and Ivors, and 
we shall not be long without other Taliesins and other Gwilvnis. 
In conclusion, let me be permitted to hope, that the present a .re 
will prove the Augustan era of Welsh literature, as well by the 
encouragement of living genius, as by treasuring the remains of 
tiiet which hat long patted away, tliere have been timet, and 
thote not ditttat» when a disgraceful aftathy, m thit letpectp haag 
oyer our native hills; but, I hope, that the cloud has at length 
been dispersed, and that the light of other days will again illumine 
the land. Then may we exolaun» in the glowing langnage oi the 
first .Engiiah poet*f<— 

^ So sinkt die day-itir in the oceta^bed. 

And jet anon repein his drooping bean. 

And tricks his beamg, nnd, with new spnnglsd Ofe* 
Flame» ia the forehead of the momiug sky." 

J. H. PARRY. 

* aiMni, ia hb ** I^rddas." 
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CAER TROIAU. 



To Jambs Eyahs, Esq. Secretary of the Cymmroborion. 

Dear Str, — It being among; the leading objects of the Institu- 
tion to record tlie memorials ot the ancient customs of Wales, or 
whfUever may tend to their illustration, permit me to trouble you to 
pnMBtto its eoiisidemtioii the following facts and remarlu 

ON TRK 

CA£R mOIAU AND TEOY WALLS. 

The forming of the maze called Caer Troiau is a very common 
amusement in Wales. On the fine mountain-turf a level spot is 
selected, whereon tbe bovs out thu figure with their kiUTes, and 
soneliDMs it is BHMie stnciMitihr sfftcioos to admit thsir wdking 
aknig its intricate windings* . Tne manner of planning it is tradi- 
tioniSly presenred anionic them ; and which is» firs£ by mat-king 
out a central square, with a semicircle in each angle, and a point 
in the middle of every semicircle, and, lastly, by drawing lines 
round, beginning at any point ot tiie cross, and proceeding to the 
nearest point of the adjoining semicircle, and then CQnnecting al{ 
the other points by similar lines in succession. 

The same fignie is, also, familiarly known to sdiool-boys over 
England generally, vnder the appellation of Drojf Walls; and we 
find it among the various labyrinths which adorn old books of gar* 
dening, but with its revolutions changed from circles into squares. 

What renders the operation here described, as practised in 
Wales, deserving: of more particular attention is the name given to 
it, winch IS — Tori Hun Caer Troiau. Tlie meaning of every word 
in this phrase is perfectly understood by all persons speaking the 
Welsh tongue ; nerertheless, 'the impression npon n^ mind, as 
upon the minds of those wi^ whom 1 used to co-operate, when a 
boy, was that the Walls of Troy were tfaas represented ; and the 
fiteial import of the words " Tbri Umn Caer Troiau" -Cuftmg tk§ 
f0rm of the Citadel of Turnings, — was not at all thought of. 

At what period this amusement originated in Wales, and whe- 
ther it was from thence introduced among the English, or the con- 
trary, would be, perhaps, cUificult to determine. It might have 
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been w aneiant mythological enblem preMmdl by (he Cynir}r» mIb* 
couaected wHh the introdiiclioii of ttw Tarions ttoriet eo«ccntiB|f 
Troy into Wales ; and, in such a case, thoaa who prootiaad il* 

could have given it no other si^ification than was conveyed, ab- 
stractedly, by the words Caer Troiau, or The Citadel of Turnings, 
Should it have been so preserved by the Cymry, from high anti- 
qui^, we might then pronounce it to have been an hieroglyphical 
repniMaMMt nit the oibite of tlie pliaala m die eokur evatem, and 
ioTented anong those nalme that paid adoralieii to tte hMt eC 
heaven. " 

By whomsoever invented, the figure of the Caer Troimi, or lahy^ 
rinth, is of the highest antiquity ; for we find it introduced aa ad> 
emblematical ornament on the temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
erected about five hundred years prior to the Christian era ; and it 
is also to be seen on several Greelc coins ; but, more particalar^ 
on* thoae of Crete, wfaeieiB was raised the priaeipai slniolare Mfvps 
Renting this emblem, and which boretha appellatiOB of the 
I«abvrinth, or the Labyrinth of Minos, aad whence, doahtleea, thp 
whole island came also to be called Cnosus and Gnosus. 

And as the Caer Troiau of the Cymry was exactly delineated 
on the coins of Greece, a copy of one of them will serve to illus- 
trate its form, as it is at the present time cut on the mountains of 
Wales. A print of the coin selected for the purpose is given by 
CSushoU, in his Antiqnates AsiaticaB,'' imder the seetioB of Bfoa»« 
menta Teia, page 127, and he refers to the original, as being It' 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. This author desciihea 
the coin as having, on one side, the prison of the celebrated Minos, 
with the word KNfiSmN, or labyrinth ; and, singularly, on the 
other side is delineated, not Apollo, as is usually seen, but, agree- 
ably to the forms of demoeratic cities, afamale head, as the coi- 
leetiTe head of the people, wi[th die epithet nOAZOB InifraMied^tiHB 
word probaMy of the same oii|^ as the ItaUn Wo^, aad M 
Teutonic PMbft,<iMr#blXr. • . r 




Having thus laid before the Institution an exact model of |he 
Caar TMat, as out oa the mountams of Wales, deli neate d on'i 
Greek coin upwards of two diousaad yeata old, I take the liberty; 
in die next place, of offering some hints wliioh may be condueiYe 
towards corroborating the idea, before suggested, of thia^aMS 
being originaliy designed for an emblem of Uie solar system* , 



But here it may be proper to bring to our recollection that the 
Welsh tongue jpreserves a great body of prunitive words, in com- 
iBon with &e Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and other ancient languages, 
•ad identified as-agreeiiig in •owid and ngmfication; tad, tbnt 
being demonetrated, it might not be proenmptuous to asierk that the 
Welsh may also have retained the meaning of aMttiy other words 
which mignt be songht for in vain olsewhnrc. 

Proofs have been addia cd by Bryant, in his Mythology, of there 
having hfen anrif ntly several towns bearing tlie name of Troy ; 
and both he and De Gtbelin, witli others, say, that such places were 
no denominated as being, like Heliopolis, distinguished resorts for 
the adoration of the host of hevrea. 

Very conclusive reasons are given by De Gebelin, as well as by 
others, that the fable of the Seven Kings of Troy designated the 
seven planetf as reg^ents of the days of the week ; and that Priam's 
reign of titty- two years, with his fifty daughters, represented the 
year and its subdivisions; as, also, did Ourclioi, or Hercules, 
with his twelve labours, designate the year divided into months. 

The fable ni die seven noble A<liniians» annually deUvered as 
TietiflM to the Minotaur, in tlw labyrlntli oif Minos, has also the 
appearanoe of bearing an allnsion to the mysteries oonnected with 
the solar worship therein : probably, those sevpn M'ore so devoted 
to be sacriticed, under the sanction of some anciniit compact be- 
tween the two states , for the celebration of the horrid rites behmg- 
ingto their depraved worship. 

To the foregoing hints may be added another, and which is a 
Tory interesting &iBt, with which the auihors aboyernamed were- 
nnacquainted. Of the celebrated names of Troy and //ton we 
in vain look for any plain and evident significations in the Greek 
language; but both are familiar words, and of well known import, 
HI the Welsh, and are both equally appropriate terms tor the revo- 
lutions of the planetary system. Our word tro is equally common 
as its equivalent in English, which is torn ; as, also, its several 
derirathres, like the yerb irai, to turn, and its plurals, troiau and 
inum, turns or turnings. The word II signifies a whirl ; and it is 
the common term for the working or fermentation of liquors, as 
rhoi hrcci ijn yr if, to put wort in the ferment; and the appropriate 
plural form of i7 is ilion. 

Thus, admitting the suggestions, that have been here brought for- 
ward, to be weii grounded, of Trt/y being so named on accouut of 
its being a place of distinguished resort n>r solar worshqp, also, its 
being denominated Hum by the Grecians is accounted for, be- 
cause Troiau and lUom are synonymous terms preserved in the 
Welsh, of the same import as turns and whirls in English, and 
appropriate terms for the planetary revolutions. And the common 
Welsh phmse tor the turn of the summer or winter solstice is 
Dread y Rhodf the turning of the wheel or ecliptic. 

Idbison. 

AugwA 1, 18S1. 
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STATE OF WALES, 

FEOM TU£ CONQU£ST IN 1284 TO THE UNION IN 1535« 

By Mr. THOMA£^ RICHARDS. 



** Opus adgrodior opimum casibai* strox prsliis, dtscon aeditionibus, ips& etiMb 
ftnemtnm^ Nm Hum aded ^arttHttip tmito fmaeHam, ^amm^mi 

•BtBpb pfodidtnt.*'-<-TACiTt. HsM«a. llb.i. c.f. 



Thb conquest of W alei by Bdwaid L was one of libe moil 
iOiiatrioiu exploits ftdiieved by that enterprising monarch : by liis 
prowess and policy he considerably weakened the pertinacious rB> 
sistance mauiiested by the Welsh in defence of their liberties; 
and, althou'^h he could not wholly quel! their patriotic ardour, be 
eventually secured to England the possession of the Principally, 

The annals of the forty years, which immediately preceded this 
event, display a terrible tissue of conspiracies, proscriptions^ and 
bloodshed. The strong arm of England had already redneod ^ 
Welsh to a state of absolute and oppressiTO bondage*; andiiJS 
probable that Henry III. might have claimed the honour of S' 
fectually subduing our nation, had he succeeded in quenching that 
high born spirit of enthusiastic patriotism which glowed in the 
breasts of our ancient nobility. But this was an achievement re- 
served for time and oppression only to accomplish ; and, fur nearly 
two centuries after the subjugation of their country, we find sparks 
of this fiery yalour occasionally emitted in attempts to regain ihat 
freedom SO congenial to the wild habits of the mountaineec* 

The contest between Edward and the last Uywelynf wjaa di»* 

♦ A treatjr, conclnded in 1241, between Davydd ab Llywelyn, Prince of Wales, 
and Henry III. placed the former in a state o( the most disgraceful vassalage to (be 
English monarch. — ^Vide Wtrtbgion** Hiiloiy of Walei^ vol. ii. p. 109* «Mie tfte 
treaty is given at length. 

t Tbi« prince was the grandsoo of the great and good Lljwelyn« and nepbeir to 
Nb ptedceeuor Davydd. He reigned tfairty-us yeanb neany me whole of «4iigli 
verr sprnt in uarfarf" with the English. His death, which happened in 1282, was 
but a prelude to the subjugatioa of bis couotrv : Sot, two ywn afterwards^ tbe le^ 
power of the Fnactpalitjf wssfamoeablj snnihilaiBd. 



puted with mutual spirit atid bravery. The rival princes were 
both young. Edward, indeed, when he first appeared iu arms 
against the Wekhi had tctroely numbered savanteM aummers ; 
and Llywelyn vat only a few yaara lua aaniAr. The one fought 
for oonquaat, the other for life and libarty, for hb crown and hia 
country ; and, as both were actuated by na^vres which spurred 
them to exertion, it was not likcIytViat the contest would termi- 
nate either tamely or speedily. The event has proved how pro- 
longed ^viis its (luratioii, how iat&l ajod unfortui)Ate to Wales its 
terminaliuu and coiisequeuces I 

It ia impoaaibla to eontamplale the patriotic atrugglea of oar 
anceatora^ daring this period, wiflKNit pity and admirat&oo. They 
were heroically contending for their birth-rights, — for the ancient 
and revered laws of their forefathers ; and the most noble feelinga 
of patriotism and loyalty animated them to defend those laws, 
and to preserve them from violation by a cruel and detested enemy. 
But in yain did they strive against the overwhelming force of 
JBagland. After a succession of unhappy and dBlanye vicissitudes, 
iMaf aviimittod to the joke of the conquefor* and lamented in the 

Sloom and aolitnde of their mbiuitaina the loaa of ifaeir loved in- 
epf ndcnce, 

Mr. Warrin^nn has eloquently commented on the conquest of 
the Cambro- British, in the tollowmg spirited passage. " The 
fall of nations," he observes, " distinguished only hy misfortunes, 
or merely illustrious for conquests, may raise, tor a moxueut, a 
sigh of pity, or Ihe traaaient efinaiona of apphraae; but a people 
likiB Ibe Welah, aatiafied with their mountaina»— who had beoi 
forced into a long and unequal contest in defence of their natire 
rights, with few other resources than their valour, and a fond at- 
tachment to their liberties, — tti on fih falling in the ruins of their 
country, will have a claim upon the esteem and admiration of the 
world, as long as manly sentiment and freedom shall remain. 

' But, in reflecting on the history of this nation with a just and dis- 
criminating spirit, we are freqaenftly led to anrvey ita manaera and 
national chanuster with the opposite emotions of pleasure and 
disgust. We are not, however, to estimate fliia character too 
nicely by the refmod standard of civilized jiid«:ement. It is true, 
there are traits in the genius of this people, marking iu their man- 
ners the deepest ferocity ; it is true, that caprice and levity, and 
the spirit of discord, too often predominated in their councils, and 
governed then: conduct ; and it ia also true« that atriking defects 
mav be tmced in thar poU<7 and laws, rnmona to thanselTes, 
and disgsacefel even to a less cultivated period. Bnt the vices of 
an uaeiviliaed people are in some degree softened, and even ba- 
lanced by their virtues. A spirit iinsubdned by danj^er and mis- 

• fortune, hospitable manners, and eager friendships, — a iiigh relish 
of the arts of music and pootry, with a principle of justice in- 
herent in their laws, are qualities* to be thrown into the opposite 
8i»le. AalAp no doidbt^ the inincnce of these, bkaidipg tbe 
lighter widi the daiker shades, soAened the aapeil^t of nider feft^ 
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tures, and tempered into a milder mass the colouring of the whole. 
But the spirit of freedom and an ardent love of their countiy 
-Wife the iutiapAMmg ehmeteiistks of Hie GambiD-Britiehb 
These were the animating tpiiiigs of tlieir franiM, which eiuibM 
them to sustain, throngh a loag succession of a^s, tii^ most strik- 
iBff and discoaraging rever«?es of fortune. And it i-^ the collision 
or such vicissitudes, by calliiii:; into exertion public virtue and 
heroism, which imparts dignity to the character of Bian, and con- 
stiluteii the true glory of a nation*/' 

Although Wales had, at length, been subdued by the snpetiei 
pvowess of England, tiie measures, iforsaed to cmh the imMid 
and gallant spirit of her people, coatnboted largely to the lostep- 
ing of that enmity, which had been engendered by the cruelty and 
oppression of the English, and which the mountaineers entertained 
towards their conquerors with vindictive and terrible malicTiity- 
Notwithstanding the destruction of the regal power, there yet ex- 
isted a .number of brave and resolute patriots, who, headed by 
chieftains, as remarkable for their nolmity as for their valoinr and 
aulitary experience, boldly determined to regam their independeaee, 
or to sink amidst the ruins of their country's freedom. Rhys ab 
Meredydd, therefore, a chieftain of f^eat influence in Soutli Wales, 
was the first who re Ixtl i ed ;ip;ainst the domination of the Ene^lish; 
and, during Edward's absence at Giiienne, he appeared in arms 
against the ruling power, at the head of sis. thousand luUowers. 

a short time Bhjn was successfol; but, at length, aUbos 
havhig been proclaimed a traitor, he fell into the hands of ^ 
enemy, and was executed at York, his castles and domains having 
been previously confiscated. 

Soon after the suppression of this revolt, Edward, being then at war 
with the King of France, attempted an experiment of taxation on 
his newly-acquirod subjects; and, anticipating considerable re- 
sistance on their part, he appointed, as the collector of this impost, 
. (which was to consist of a fifteenth of all moveables,) Boger ^ 
Pulesdone, a man high in die monarch's iavoar, and of a brsvv 
and daring spirit. No sooner, however, did he attmpt to execotft 
his commission, than it wr?s indignantly and outrageously opposed^ 
and three insurrections sprang up in conscqnence, in different parts 
of the Principality, and nearly all at the same timef. . The revolt 
commenced wjiLh acts of hostility which evinced an inveterate and 
decided resolution in tbe Welsh, that the sword alone should de- 
teiteme the dispute. Roger de Pulesdone, and his colleasves l|l 
the collection of the odious tribute, were the first who became 
a sacrifice to the fury of the rebels, — they were hanged, and aAer* 
wards beheaded. A considerable number of English, assemble^ ai| 

* Hiitoiy of Wales, vol. ii. p. 189, et wq. 

t Tlie natives of West Wales, or Powjslaiul, rose under Maclgwn Vidian, o* 
Vaughan ; thoie of North Wales, under Madog, an illegitunate son of the latr 
lAyvteljn , and the Sottthwallians were led to the field by a chieftain, naa»ed Morgan, 
the KpramitatiT« of • noble familj ia Sooth Wokt. 
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CfienDtaiTon, were tiM neiit victims who fell into the hiioils of 
•nmi^ inaurgents: and this iiuifdoiis «Bd unfortanato txpA 

ment had well nigh cffeoled a oomplete lettitution liberty Id 
Wales. A resolute spirit of resistance and patriotism seemed once 

more diffuned throughout the Principality ; anfl such of the Welsh, 
aa had not aJrt ady embraced the cause of their country, Hocked 
Xeadiiy to the stand likI of the rehe! chieftains, and, hy their num- 
heta Siid succebh, became so fui midajbie, tiial ii^iiwuid, tlieu on 
the jpeint of anibaridng with hia annV folrlVance, thought it «x- 
peidient to recal lua ibreaa, and laarca at their haad dureiDtly into 
Wales. After aaoountaring many difficultiei, he succeeded m 
stationing: the cTf^ater part of his troops at Conway Castle, in Caer- 
narvonshire, where he was closely besiegred by the rnrmy. Defi- 
ciency of provisicms Vi^as the principal evil which betel the English 
^^rison ; mdeed, the distresii of the English soldiers was so great 
m this respect, that Edward, in commoa with them aU» was 
•obliged te eat the coarse viands which were feead in the castle, 
4Uid to use for ins drink water sweetened with honey.^ It is said, 
on this occasion, that a single flagon of wine only remained in the 
fortress, which was reserved for the King's own use. But he 
could Dot be prevailed upon to taste it, till it was iiiixed with water 
aud diiitnbuted among the garrison, declaring, with a manly spirit, 
•tiiaft ha w«aU ahaie every eztrtasity wilih tfae meanest <n his 
•oldiers** 

The consequences of this misfibrtane aug^t have proved fatal to 
Edward's ambition, had not a reinforcement of troops, bringing 
with the ru a plcntifu! supply, remedied the evil, and enabled him 
to hold out the siege with bravery and spirit. After a short time 
the iiisufgeat:;^ w«re driveu to the mountains , and the royal army 
merrily spent its Christmas in the* Castle of Conway. 

Hhe Eail flf If arwick now received orders to explore the re* 
raises of the Snowdon Hills, and secnre the stability of the con- 
quest by putting to death every person found in arms. He obeyed 
the injunctions of his sovereign but too well. In a pass on the 
mountain (" the Thermopylae of Cambria ") he attacked a numerous 
body ot the Welsh ; and, after a sanguinary conflict, by a supe- 
riority in numbers and tactics, he vanquished the KaUant patriots, 
who, straggling for tfae expiring tiberties ct ftuar fetners* when th^ 
ftiled to coni|uer, chose to fallf . An account of this action is 
given as follows, in the words of a quaint but generally faithful 
historian. '* Whilst the King remained in Conway, the Earl of 
Warwick, being informed that a g^eat number of "Welsh were as- 
sembled^ and had lodged themselves in a certtune valley betwixt 
two woodes, chose out a troop of horse, together with some cross- 
Ibbw men and archers, and set upon tliem m the night time. Hie 
Welsh, being thus snrprised, and unexpected!^ encompassed about 
by dieur enemies, inade the best baste they could to oppose tfaem ; 

• Henry de Knyghlon, apud WaningfMi 
t '* BcM«MU>i« hay." p. tS, note. 

1 
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and so pitchiug ikieir speares in the ground, and directing the 
pbints towards the enemy, eadeaToured, by eudi meanSt to keep off 
thg horse. But the Earl of Warwick, haTine ordered tais battle so 

as (hat between every two horses thn o stood a oroBS-bowmaiiy did 

.so gaul the Welsh with the shot ot the quarrels, that the speare- 
men fell apace, and then tlu horse, breaking in easily upon the 
rest, bare them down with su o^reat a slaua;hter as the Welsh had 
never received before. After thii>, King lidward, to prevent any 
more rebellious attempt of the Welsh, cut down all the woodaa 
jn Wales, wherein, in any time of danger, they were wont to bids 
and save themselves. And, for a farther security, he repaired and 
fortified all the castles and places of strength in >V'^ale^ ; and built 
the Castle of Beaumaris, in An«2^1csey. And so, having put al! 
thing^s ill a settled poshire, and punislieil those that liad been tlie 
occasion ot' the dtalU ui Koger de Puiesdoue, he retuiueU. with 
his army to England*." 

This victory proved almost decisive ; but there was vet anothiBr 
act to perform before Edward could ensure to himself the undis- 
puted possession of the Principality : this was the destruction of 
the Bards. The heroic sentiments of freedom and of glory, which 
animated the Welsh, and prompted them so frequently and en- 
thusiastically to attempt the recovery of their liberties, were, in 
a great measure, excited by the inspiration of their poets, an ofder 
of men of unlimited influence, and held in the highest estimation br 
our forefathers. While they existed to rouse, by their wild and soat 
stirring poesy, the dormant energies of their countrymen, no per- 
.manent submission to the will of the conqueror could be reasona- 
bly expected. Their extinction, therefore, became necessary for 
the security of the conque^it, and the stern Edward is said to have 
ordered their extermination for having stirred up the people to dls- 
. obedience and rebellion. A measure so disgraceful and sanguisaiy 
needs no comment. By its execution Edward sullied his charaeler 
as a man and a conqueror ; but it wfis consistent with his severe 
system of policy, and the proiliar circumstances of the times 
. might have required a sacrihce so hornblef. 

* Pow«l't History of Cambria, p. 308. 

f Notwithstanding the assent given bj historians in fmtfll to the massacre of Ike 
Bards by Edward, it is possible that such an event nover oocorred. This is the more 

' probable, when we take into consideration the auihuritj' ujx>a wluch such an assertion 
is made; for, it «ppcin» tint a casual expression in the *< History of the fliroilfc 
Family" is the source whence the probability of this fact is deduced. The pnssaet 
is as follows. Spealiiug of a poem he had just transcribed, Sir John Wynne remarks^ 
<* Thn is the must ancient song I can find extant which if addieswd to any of imm 

• ancestors since the raigne of Edward the First, who coiued all ovr 7lr/ r/<r to he fi:irt[:cd 
by martial law, as stirrers ot tb« people to sedition." Upon thts somewhat slender 
teitimoDy, them » founded the oocunenee of an event of no tmall itilerest and iin* 
portance in an historical point of view ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
the Story chiefljf owes its origin to the hatred which the Welsh for a long time en- 
tertained lovardf the eonqaeror of tbdr ooontry. Another writer on the subject, the 
Rev. Evan Evans, adopts llie genera! opinion in his learned " Disserlaiio de Bardi^*' 
which be supports by asking if it be at all wonderful that * irh a d t 1 slionld he per- 
ptSiatcd by one who bad persecuted, with so much ngour, the i'ruiccs iiy weiyu and 
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*rhe subjugation of Wales appeared now to be founded on a 6rM^ 
and secure basis : all opposition to the will and power' of 
£nglis]i monarch seemfid, at length, to be removed, and the mej^^ 
springs of rebeUion were thought to be deatroYed. Edward, there- 
fore, issued a proclamation, promising to take under his protec- 
tion all his new subjects ; at the same time, assuring them that 
they shoidd still enjoy thf ir libertip's nnd property, and hold their 
estates by the same tenures as tliose by wliich they had hitherto 
holden fhcm under their native prince^. This promise was scrupu- 
lously peribfmed by the King, who feswved to hamself onW the 
same rents, senrices, and duties, as had always been claimed and 
enjoyed by the Princes of Wales. And that he might receive no 
more than what was justly due to him, he appointed officers to 
incjnire into tlir particular nature of the tenures, and their value 
was estimated and decided by committees composed entirely of 
Welshmen. The rents which had been hitherto paid by the natives 
of Anglesey saffefed a considerable diminution m conseauence of 
this semtiny ; for instead of yielding the sum of 1000 marKs, whidi 
liywelyn had annually received, they yielded to Edward only 460 
pounds. In addition to this« the Kin^ introduced into the con- 
quered country the laws of England, and appointed English officers 
to carry them into execution*. To these he entrusted an authority 
almost absolute ; and, entertainmg, in common with the rest of 
teir countrymen, an unbounded antipathy to the Welsh, they ex- 
ecuted that authority with unsparing and remorseless vigilance. If 
they thought that rigourous and oppressive measures were adapted 
to crush the ardour of the Cambro-Britons, they calculated 

Dmyydii ? " Cam Cambriam" (^lie writes) " in suam potcstatem redegerat Edwardus, 
in Bardos mriit tyrannDin iiuMr, et muitot tutpendi fecit. Qoid roiranr (he eontinoes) 

" cum ipsuin Lcolinura priiicipem et Davidero fratrem tam inlmmanitcr traciaveril?" 
Oar author, as he wrote his " Di$iertatio'* subsequeotijr to tlie publication of the Gwedir 
Fsinily, most likely relied on the aiithority of that -work, (which he quotes, indeed, 
in hu 8peeiDieDS of the Welsh Bards, prebxcd to his Dissertation,) and chronicled the 
event accordingl}'. If Edward, however, did not actually destroy the Bards, be 
prevented them from t'lercisiag their oflice, and ilje detestation occasioned by this 
circanistaricc miglii have materially contributed to the origin of an opinion so generally 
eTitf'rf nned. — [The writrr nf tiie Essay is perfectlv warranted in the scepticism with 
which he regards this popular tradition j and ol the tailucy of which there can be 
noalronger proof than that the Welsh poets, since the time of Edward* whowoold 
have been the first to notirr vnrh a deed of atrocity if it liaid been actually commit* 
ted, furnish no authentic testliDony respecting it. It is more than probable, therefore, 
Aai this idle tnditkm may be indebted for iis cunencj to Gray's celebrated pr>ero, 
among the other causes noticed by Mr. Richards. That the Bards were inierdictcd 
by Edward from exerting their influence over ibeir coanirvmeuj under severepenal- 
tiea, may reasonably be pretamed i bet Ibe wbokiwle Border, ascribed lo ibe English 
iiionarch, is at variance iritb the general cbaracter whicb history has assigned to 
liloi.— Ed. Tr.] 

* Stat. Walls. 13 Ed. I. This statute, which is in form of a charter, contains a 
nmt complete code ot' laws for the government of Walc«, and is " datum apnd RtK 
thelanura, (liodie Rhuddlan) die Doniinica in medio quadrngeslmo anno regni 
nostri xiiroo." It is worthy of remaric that of the counties in Wales tlie following 
only were made by this statute, Anglesey, CaemarroD, Merioneth, Flint, Caermar- 
tben, Cardigan, P«mfaiiilie» and Olamorgin^ the «ithefs behig added by ib« 
SrthUeiuVIU. 
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^mgly. They served but the more effectuallv to rouse and irritate 
Heir fiery spirit ; and, after an intenral of mirtf vmn from lh« 
^o^aest of their coaotry, they once OMre appeared ia ana* ottdar 

Sir Grufydd Llwyd. 

This chieftain, says the historian, was a stoat and valiant gen- 
tleman, though not very fortunate ; for, as Florus says of Sertorius, 
he was magnet quidem sed calamitosa virtutis. He received the 
honour of knighthood from Edward I. as a reward for having 
brought the earlieet intelligence of his qnean't sale M Ctm ek emen t, 
alCaenMiToii Caetles and, beng a peraon of eoMidetaUe mAmmm 
m North Wales, his friendship was cultivated by that politic mo* 
aareh, and he became a distinguished favourite at the JBnglish 
court. After the death of his patron, however, he returned to his 
estates in Wales, and the oppression exercised by the £nglish 
justices in the reign of Edward II. and more particularly by Sir 
Koger Mortimer, Lord of Chirke, and Chief Justice of Norlfc 
Wuei» indaoed Sir Qrufydd to rebel; aad* to- ■trengtlie» hif 
cansa, he endeavoured to procure the alliance of Sir Bdward 
Bruce, brother to the Scottish king, then engaged in the conquest 
of Ireland. Tn this he failed, and was, therefore, obliged to com* 
mence hostilities alone, which lie accordingly did, and with con- 
siderable success. The strong arm of England, however, finally 
prevailed, and, after having taken possession of every important 
MMrtreas ia North Walei, the knight wae takaa pritoaer, ooafiaad 
in Rhnddlaa Castle, and afterwards execatad as a traitor. Ki 
followers were dispersed, and the deliverance for which be «0 9^ 
lantly contended remained unaccomplished. 

The failure of this attempt effectually damped, for the time, the 
courage and perseverance of our countrymen ; and they silently 
and sullenly submitted to the ^oke of England, now renderea 
doubly galling by the severity with which the English oCoara 'tft* 
tempted to revenge the lato rebeUioa. 

Many years elapsed before any further oppoMtioa was manK' 
fested towards the domination of England, during which the Welsh 
were exposed to the full rigour of revengeful power. In the first 
year, however, of the fifteenth century, a champion stood forth 
in the cause of freedom, whose valour had well-nieh dissevered 
the chain which boand his country so strongly, and whos» anh 
will never be breathed by Us countrymen except wiA stttSnmli 
of pride and admhration : it is scaicely aaeessaiy to aMtfaai thia 
heroic champion was Owain Glyndwr. 

' The limits of this Essay will not permit me to enter into any 
detail of the actions of this celebrated chieftain ; and, as it would 
be impossible to do justice to his memory iu a mere abstract of his 
life aad exploits, I willingly refrain from marring a subject so pov- 
erfully interesting to ray countrymen. I will raeatiott, h o w e v a r , 
three remarkable circumstances connected with the patriot, as they 
tend to evince the extent of his power, and the importance of his 
success in the cause which he espoused. He was the only Welsh 
insurgent who was formally crowned, and acknowledged Prince of 




Iiisto^ians. 

Bot tm dmA was fital to the intmsts of ibe Principality. 
With hiai all tfa« patriotio Mergy of Um Walik soenia to liawtt 



passed in the English parliament, in consequence of this memorable 
IMttrrection, subjected the Welsh to a Mtate of bondage the most 
UBifm. While they weie yet m arme, the proTuioiii of tiiaaa 
Mes could not be enforced to any great extant ; but no sooner wan 

Hie rebellion quelled, than they were put uito execution with lha 
most relentless vigilance. And it must be confessed,that» rtforana 
as they were, the peculiar circumstances of the tiiMalnllyjnaltfiad 
the severity of the English government. 

In 1400, (2d Henry IV.) an act passed, by which all whole* 
Iboffn Welshmen were incapacitated from purchasing property in 
Xngland, or firom being made bofgesaee in any of fha JBngliik 
towne; and they were not nlk>wed to hold any civil offieea mat* 
•▼er. In consequence, also, of the complaints which were daily 
made of the darintj incursions of the Welsh borderers, (in which 
they frequently plundered the Enp:li?!h lordships to a very large 
amount,) it was enacted, that, if restitution was not made within 
seven days after request had been made, under the seal of the 
nheriff, mayor, or bailiff, of the place where the iiyured party 
^elt, it was kcwfid ^r the person aggrrated to amat mmf Weish« 
flian, cmnthg from the district where the plunderer reaMad» wNh 
ffoods or cattle Ibr sale, and he was to be detained till am^ aitia> 
wction had been rendered for tHe robbery. In the followmg year, 
the tumults in Wales ^eem to have en [grossed a considerable por» 
tion of the attention of the Legislature, as several important enact- 
ments were formed for the purpose of limiting the extension of the 
sofolt In the first place, it was ordained, that an Englishman, 
±Mirryinga Welshwoman, slionldlose his privileges,, and be ten- 
dered incapable of hoUUng any office in the Principality. No' 
JBnglishman, by the same statute (4th Heniy IV.), could be ceo* 
tricted in Walem at the suit of a Welshman , unless by English jus- 
tices, and on the evidence of English burgesnes. It was also 
enacted that there should be no «* westours*, rymours, ministralx, 
ou autrcs vacabondes, pur laire kymorthasf, ou coillage;" no 

* A player at wasters, Mr. Barrington informs us, signifies a cadgctler; but an 
ingenious correspondent snpposes it rather to imply ft wrestier, from the wast, (hodii, 
^ist.) or loins — Obs. m Am, SML 300* Note. Mr. Peuiant, ho«r«yer, ofiim 
another sign ifi cat ion. He auppfMr? it corriipted from gwatwr, whicli) in Welsh, 
neam a person who keeps a place ot public euteitaiamenti and fucb a place, Im 
obwm, was very conwownC ftf a teodemvu of th» mtm^Tnm m W^et, 
to!, lii. p. 589. 

t The word kynutrtiut a miaspelt from the Welsh cifmmortht (plural, cymmcrthaui) 
.M-aMtmbly of paoptetBsiriit«Mbo|lMriniMr«oa« Vm$ tn fy^^mHij 9»o 
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wasters, rhymers, minstrels, or other ▼agabonds, to make assent' 
blica or colieetioBS ; that no Welahmaa roonld bear arms ; that no 

▼ietual» arms, or ammmiitioiiy should be taken into Wales. ** Sauz 
especiale congee de nostre seignnr le Roy, on de bob coDseili/' 

And that no Welshman should possess or command any castle, 
tbrtre'*s, or house of defence; but that the castles in Wales should 
be garrisoned by Euglish soldiers, and by such as were estranges 
a les se^nories oU les ditz chastelx sout assiz. " 

Sock is the substance of the most important acts passed in llie 
reign of Henry the Fourth; his successor added others, not qnila 
so rigorous, and certainly more beneficiaL The following relates 
to the abolition of a curious and an arbitrary custom. By the laws 
of Wales, the evidence ot three hundred men was necessary for 
the acquittal oi a iorei^er accused of any crime or misdemeanour. 
This was called an assach^ ; and, as the twentieth part of this 
■tnnge and mweasonable number of compurgators could very 
rarely be procured by an Englishman, the suspected criminal was 
liable to continue in prison for life. It was, therefioce, ordainsd 
that every' attrmpt to enforce this custom should be a penal offence, 
and the punishment consisted of two years' imprisonment, the pay- 
ment of treble costs, and a fine and ransom devaunt qu'il soit 
deliverez hors de prisone." 

After the regal power ,of the Principality bad become totally 
extinct by the dentil of Glyndwr, the Welsh, no longer animated 
by the presence of theur native princes, and actuated solely by 
their passions, degenerated into a state of deep and savage ferocity. 
Their keen and warlike disposition, no longer kept alive by the 
power of an hereditary enemy, sunk into sang;uinary feuds among 
themselves, or became actively engaged in the pleasures of the 
ohaset* Iherude inhabitants of the mountain districts still re« 
tained an enthusiastic predilection for that boisterous mode ci liying 
which their ancestors had bequeathed to them ; and, indignantly 
spuming the adoption of the more refined habits of their conque- 
rors, it was long, very long, ere tiiey began to imitate the mora 
polished manners of the English. 

The period, which succeeded Glyndwr's abortive attempt to re- 
gain the liberties of -his country, was one of gloom and anarchy ; 
a period which our regard for historical truth must compel us to 
pronounce most barbarous and disgraceful. Its history, as 
Mr. Pennant truly observes, is the history of revenge, of perfidy, 
and of slaughter; father rose against son, brother against brother,, 
and kinsman against kinsman. And, much as we may admire the 
noble and heroic struggles ol our countrymen, in defence of their 

at present ; and there are eifmmorthau for spinning, Ibr works of hiubwidiy, and tsm 
the carriage of coals. — Vide Paaumtf be. eit. 

* The meaning of this term in» proposed as a query to the Sodetj of Antiquariea 
in the reign of James the First, when a Mr. Jones, who appeared to be well ver»od 
in the Welsh language and aiitiqaida, answered that he could not pretend tu laleror^ 
the word. Richards, however, in his IMcttoiiwy, readen it Mrtfc.r'Ote* m Jmsm 
Stat. 382. 

t Warrington, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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independeuce, for so many years, we cannot but deeply lament and 
censure their want of unanimity, the barbarity of their manners, 
wad the craelty and turbulence which, at tlus paitkvlar period^ 

characterized their still undaunted spirit. 

The disordered state of the Principality, during this unhappy 
period, afforded ample opportunity for the commission of illegal 
depredations ; and ** soe bloody and ireful were quarrells iu those 
dayes," says the venerable Historian of Gwedir, *• and the revenge 
of the sword of such liberties, as almost nothing was punished by 
law, wbatsoeTer happened." We must not be surprised, therefore, 
at the existence of tihe numerous outlaws with which Wales was 
then infested ; nor must we marvel that they gained their sub- 
sistence by robbery and rapine, selecting, for the most part, as the 
objects of their prey, the Knglish who dwelt in the confines of 
their country. These outlaws, or brigands, were generally the 
descendants of petty chieftains, commanding vassals, devotedly 
attached to their leader, and inheriting that deadly hatred towards 
the English which had so conspicuously signalized their ancestors. 
They were by no means fastidious as to the manner in which they 
attacked, or otherwise harassed, their foes; and, from their intimate 
knowledo:e of the mountain passes, they proved a source of no 
trifling annoyance to their neighbours. For experience had taught 
the English the folly of pursuing their tormentors beyond the line 
of demarcation, and they very rarely succeeded in capturing them 
on their own ground ; but, when such a circumstance did oocur» 
certain and immediate death was the conseqnrace to the i^;gressor. 

One of the most celebrated, as well an most darinj^f, of these 
marauders was Reinallt ab Meredydd ah Grutydd, who resided in 
the neighbourhood of Moid, in Flintshire, at a strong hold called 
Tower, a castellated building of great stren^, part of which is 
yet to be seen. Here» then, li?edr Reinallt, ra the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ezeicisbg undisputed authority over his little clan, by whose 
willing assistance he continued to molest and plunder all who wiere 
obnoxious to him. Thv principal objects of his attention, in this 
resprct, were the inhabitants of Chester, with whom he was con- 
tinually involved in dispute ; nay, a regular system of warfare is 
said to have been carried on between the two parties, and many a 
dire and deadly conflict was the eonsequence* In 1466, a con- 
siderable number of the tradespeople of Chester repaired to Mold 
Fair, to dispose of their seTeial conimodities. This was an oppor^ 
tunity not to be resisted by the unconscionable frr ehooter ; and he 
determined to revenge former grievances by enriching himself at 
the expense of the •* good men of Chester." He assembled his 
followers, therefore, and, hastening to the town, a quarrel was 
soon generated, and. a contest ensued, m which, after several lives 
were lost on both sides, Reinallt gained the yictory. This was yet 
farther enhanced by the capture of Robert Browne, or Jbyne, the 
mayor of Chester, who had led on his fellow-citizens, and had 
attf nded the Fair for purposes connected with his trade, which was 
that of a draper, iirowne was an inveterate enemy of Remalit, 
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^mk^mtvM^UikSldg UMwrity to Tfrtwing m mm the 
IwMrti of oie outhnp. He wm InuffM up to To««r ftftar #t 

actioo, and banged, without ceremooy, oo an irott tteplo, fixeA-IH 

the ceiling of the great hall*. Bro wne's fellow-townsmen attempted) 
a short time afterwards, to avenge his death by the seizure of 
Reifialk, and Ins pnncipai accomplices in the murder, on whom 
they doubtless lut^^nded to inflict the same summary mode of pooisli- 
Heat. For ^ purpose, liierefbi«« tiro h wi died ikNit ami eetm 
Ben left Cheiter, Md proceeded forCbwMi lo Tourer. But the wtl^ 
freebooeer gained timely aodce of their approaolk» and, qaitting 
hia hottse, retired with his men to a neighbouring wood, where be 
remained, to watch the operations of his visitors, who, as he bad 
anticipated, riishf <i eagerly into the house. No sooner bad they 
entered, than Kemailt hastened from his ambush, 8urroun(k4 
Ibarer with bis men, tad set it on fire, eattiag down the Ghestflr 
aen as they bunted oat, withoat mercy or remorae. Few rn nap ell 
to retate thie fate of their comrades, and the Outlaw of Mold ax- 
peri eaced no further aK>)€$tattoa from the intimidated inhabitanteal 
Chester. Notwitfastaxidtnt:: his unjustifiable contempt of the laws, 
and his numerous atrocities, lieinallt procured a pardon from 
Thomas, Lord Stanley, President ot the Council of Wales, which 
Iras subsequeDtly ratified under the great seal of JBdward the 
ibarth. AmA be died, as many other logaee bare dted» a* a good 
old age, and, no deaht, grieTOttdy'laenBled by hui lairleea hit 
fiuthful fbllowete. 

The followms^ narrtifcive, from the History of the Gwedir Family, 
is ?o forcibly illustratrve of the gloomy barbarism of these times, 
and so j)owertully expressive of the ** bioody ^id ireful I quarrelk 
of those dayefr," tii&t this Essay would have been impedect witb- 
oiit it; I tnuiieriba it, theidere, first premisiag, that tba aerato 
mentioaed occerred in Ceenarwasbire, aboat the middLa.cC ihi 
fifteenth century, and in the reig^ of Edarard the Fourth.- i • 

** The bep-inninfT of the quarrel! and unkindness betweenc Tevaa 
ab Robert and Howell ab Rys ab Howeli Vaiiahan g;rew in thii 
aort. levan ab Robert, after his sister's death, upon some mia* 
like, left the company of Howell ab Rys, aud accompanied Jolie 

XeRdilh, bm nephew, end his «faifaliaB» who wan at eontimiali 
biie with Howall ab Rys. Thefiuhioa was, ia thoaa dajw* tM 
the gentlemen and their retainete met oeamonly arery dbqr,4a 
shootc matches and masteries : there was noe gentleman of wovlh 
in the couutrey but had a wine-cellar of his owne, which wine was 
field to his protit. Thither < ame bis fnends to meete him, and there 
spent the day in shooting, wrestling, throwing the sledge, and 
ether acts of actmtie, aad drinkeing very mocMitely witball, aot 
ieeordini^thehealtfaing, aad giattonoasaieannr of oaf day es. ■ 

• Thb ftaple, the enpiiie of so rnnrh cruelty, is still to he 9f«»n In Its original pa ri , 
tiaa;; and re mains a terrible memento of the lawless ierocity which distiugunbed 
Wales during the fifteenth and nateenth eeniurisa. f At fbe ioob in wtiicli tta 
was originaDy fixed, hais, of !ate years, been convertet^ into a drawiug^evili 
mom than probabie that the ata^ no longor ranniu tiwre. — i^o. 
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/ . **.HnBrfi ab B|i Bbwvtt JM 4irM • draught npon I«fiM 
nb Botet«fe MtralMi, M^imitA krolliflr of his to lodge otw- 
■ight at KeMlgyrarch, to iwiorrtMid whioli way levan ab Robert 

ab Mereditli meant to goe the next day, who was determined to 
shoote a match with John ab Meredith's children, at LlanTihangel y 
Pennant, not far from John ab Meredith s house. This being un- 
derstood, the spie, Howell ab Rys'ii brother, slips away in the 
aifjlit to lua brother, and lets him know wbere he should lay for 
bin. Now had HowoH ab Evs proWded ar batcher for the pur- 
pose, that should have murmered bun, for he had direction by 
Howell to keep himself free, aod not to undertake any of the 
company uutill he saw them in n. medley, and every man fighting. 
Th t n was his chardge to come h»f hind* the tallest man in the eom- 
pauy, (ior otherwise he knew him not, being a stranger,) and to 
knocke him downe; for, Howell ab Rys sayed, ' Thou shalt 
aoone disoeme bun from (9ie rest by his stature, and be will make 
way before him. There ia a fotf^r-brother of his, one Robin ab 
Inko, a little feUow, that useth to watch him behind: take beed of 
him ; for, ho the encountre never soe hotte, his eye is ever on his 
foster-brother.' levan ab K<;b( it, according as he was appointed, 
went that morning, with his ordmary company, towards Llanvihang- 
el, to meete John ab Meredith. You are to understand, tliat, m 
Ihose dayes, and in tbat wilde worlde» every man stoode upon bit 
guard, aikd went not ataoad but in sort and aoe armed, aa if be 
went to the fielde to encountre with bis enemiesf. Howell ab Kya 
ah Howell Vaughan*s sister, being levan ab Robert's wife, went 
a mile, or thereabout, with her husbande and the company, talk- 
ing vvith them, and soe parted with them ; and, in her way home- 
wards, she met her brother, a horsebacke, with a great company 
of people armed, rideing after ber husband aa fast aa tbey conla. 
On thb, > Ae cried out upon her biolber, and deoired bim, for the 
lore iii Crod, not to name ber .busband, tbat meant bim noe 
barme ; and, withall, steps to his horse, meaning to have caught 
him by the bridle, which oe seeing, turned his horse about. She 
then caught the horse by the tail, hanging upon him soe long, and 
crying upon her brother, that, in the end, he drew out his short 
sword, and strucke at her arme-; w'hiph she perceiving;, was faine 
to lette alippe ber Jiold* and, runninff b^ore bhrn to a narrowe pas- 
sage, whereby be-must pass throii|^ a biooke, where there was 
It wol-bDdge near the ford. She tneb utepa to the foot-bridge, and 

♦ This 19 a pluase frequentij? used by Sir John, and imports drawing a plan, or 
settling a sohcme. 

t Out lilstorian fiUewbere sa^, tiiat hit wn wrle " darst not goe to church on a 
Sunday, from bishoiue of PenanineD, bat be must leave the same guarded with mei^ 
and kmn tbe doorai vote torted and boolted, and a watebman to ttuid at the Garreg 
duriiig divine service : the Garreg wn-? n, rncl:p, ■where he might see both tbe 
«biucb and tbe boaat, -and raise tbe crie if tbe boose was assaulted. He durst not, 
altboQgh be were goaided wUh twenty tall aicbeit, onke Imo wB wh an be wept to 
iBborcb, or elsewbere, or to come tbe aane wigr tbimtgh ,tba spoodfli and Mfiem 
,plaoe% lest he dioald be laycd for 1" 
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UkM Mfay the ranlUtw, or handstay, of the biiigty and with the 
same lets die at her brother, and, if he had Mi OTtfiWd- Ihtt kktm^ 
•he had atnioke him dome froM hie hocse. . 

^•••Fqror ama oBuiiitiat. 

" Howell ab Rys, and bis company, within a while, overtooke 
levan ab Robert and his followers, who turned head upon him, 
thougli greatlie overmatched. The bickering grew very hott, and 
many were knocked down on either side. In the end, when tibdi 
ahooM he performed which Ihey came for, the miirdiMuig butcher 
havebg not atrncke one stroake all day, bat, watching opportanUi; 
uud finding the company more scattered than at first mm levan ab 
Robert, thrust himselfe among levan ab Robert's people behind, 
and, making a blow at him, was prevented by Robin ab Inko, his 
foster-brother, and knocked downe ; God bringing upon his head 
the destruction that he meant for another ; which Howell ab Sjj 
Derceiving, cried to lus people, ' Let us away and begone; ftirl 
iiad given cbardge that Robin ab Inko ahoiud have been bet^ 
looked unto.' And so that bickering brake, with the hurt of WU^p 
and the death of that one man. 

** It fortuned anon after, that the parson of Llanvrothen* tooke 
a child of levan ab Robert's to foster, which sore grieved Howell 
Vaughan'g wife, her husband haveing then more laud in that parish 
than levan ab Robert had; in revenge whereof, she plottoa Aft 
death of the said parson in Ikw manner. — ^8he sent a wonuui id 
aske lodging of the parson, who used not to denv ahy. Hi^ irth 
man, being in bed, after midnight, began to strike and to rave; 
whereupon, the parson, thinkeing that she had been distracted, 
awakeing out of his sleepe, and wondering at soe suddaine a crie 
in the night, made towards her, and his household also ; then she 
said that he would have ravished her, and soe got out of docnres. 
threatening revenge to the parson. Tliis woman had for hx 
brethren three notable rogues, of a damn'd crew, fit for any vai- 
chiefe, being followers of How^ ab Rys. In a morning tbeM 
brethren watched the parson as he went to looke to his cattle, in a • 
place, in that parish, called Gogo yr Llechwin, being now a tene- 
ment of mine, and there murthered him ; and two of them fled to 
Cbirkeland, in Denbighshire, to some of the Trevors, who were 
liiends, or a-kinne, to Howell ab Rys, or his wife. It wm^ ii» 
manner in those dayes that the murtherer onely, and be Aat giivi 
the death's wound, should flye, which was called, in Wales, a 
llatvntdd, which is a red hand, because he had blouded his hwtkd : 

the accessaries and abetters to the murtherers were never hearktinsd 
after." ' ' 

levan ab Robert, however, with a select party of his retainers, 
pursned these murderen, and tueceeded in capturing two of them, 

• UaDvntlMn ii s-hmII vilbge b McdooedMbtrs, near the ms. ' > - • 
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on whom he inflicted just and secure vengeance by beheading 
them^ : the other, for the present, escaped. As the chieftain was 
ftteBi ng kumewiurd fwrn ihe pmvit he was detained till night by 
tlie tide at IVtetimiawr ; and, talking caieletsly'witii his men, as 

he rode on, an arrow suddenly whistied Mm from a thicket on 
the hill-side, aboTe the road. The party immediately halted, and 
shot, all of them, towards the spot whence the shaft issued, 
and it so occurred that one ot tlu ir arrows killed the person who 
had thus interrupted them, aud he happened to be the very mur- 
derer who had eluded their vigilance in Chirkeland: Soe God 
revenged that wicked mnrtiier," says our author, " by the death 
'fii every tsm of the tiiree bfetiuen.'' 

' But the bickering did not end here. A short time after this ren- 
contre, levan ab Kobert had occasion to attend tiie Assizes, at 

Caernarvon, with the greater portion of his retainers, leaving: only 
in the house his wife and her domestics, with some desperate out- 
laws, who, according to the custom of the times, had sought his 
protection, and who formed no unwelcome addiUou to his baud. 
His old enemy, Howell ab Rys, determined to hasaid the apore- 
liension of tiiese criminals, in return for the vengeance inflictea on 
Ibe three murderers by levan ab Robert. For thb purpose, he 
summoned his trustiest friends to his aid, and procured the assist- 
ance of a notorious freebooter of the times, named Davydd ab 
Jenkyn. These worthy confederates succeeded in reaching their 
enemy's house without discovery, and immediately commenced the 
assault; but they were yigorously resisted by the inmates, who, on 
this, occasion, as on many others, bestirred themselves hand- 
homely." It happened, moreoyer, that levan's wife, (the same 
heroic lady, be it remembered, who threw the eaidktw at HowelFs 
head,) ** stood at the fire-side, lookeing on her maid, bogling of 
worte to make metheglin," and, unlike the timid and tender ladies 
of these degenerate days, she bestowed the seething liquor so 
libenilly among the assailants, that they were repulsed, and kept 
at bay, till the arrival of Robin ab Inko, (with a numerous train 
of ihe tenants and fisends of his foster-brotiier, levan,) who spee- 
dily compelled his adversaries to make the best of their way 
bomewaids. Davydd ab Jenkyn, the freebooter, advised his kins- 
man/ Howell, to take levan ab Robert for his brother-in-law, 
neighbour, and friend, '* for," said he, " I will not be one with 
you to assault his house when he is at home, seeing I hnd such hot 
resistance in his absence." 

In this licentious and unworthy manner did the days of our an- 
ceston glide on ; and dark and dreary, indeed, must have been 
tiiat period when crimes of the deepest die were thus perpetrated, 

• The manner in wbicb these niffiaua met their fate is worthy of b'-ing mentioned : 
« levan ab Robert," sa^s ihu historian, " commanded one of his tiieu tu btrike oS 
didr heiides, whidi the fellow doin;; faiotelj, the offender told him, that, if ^had hi» 
neck under his sword, he would make his weapon take abetter edge llmii he did ; soe 
resolute were ihey in tho«e du^ea in contempt ot death ! Whereupon Icvau ab Ki>bert, 
in a rage, stepping to them, struclce otf their heada." 
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Wales with Sagtaa* hmw, in* 
towwds tiie Abolition ol Hmm gloomy «id dUgmeefiil praeticet ; 

and it oaly remains for me now to shew the basis upon which tbcr 
superstructure of this Union was reared, and briefly to recite the 
substance ot the laws enacted on the occasioBy as the heat ajad? 
speediest method of accomplishing my purpose. ^ 

The King's Uigfaness, therefore, al asingoUv mmk^Jmep mtM 
Urmrg that he ban ««war4a«h* si^eela oIIm DaMHiKiif Wika^ ' - 
by a statute mada at a PwliaMaat» holden at Westniaster, ia tW 
beginning of the year 1535» ordaiaed ** that his said Country aaA « 
Dominion of Wales should be for ever thenceforth incorporated^ 
united, and annexed, to and with this his Realm ot England; and • [ 
that all persons born, and to be bom, in the said Principality^ < 
Country, and Doiuintuu of W ales, should have, enjoy, and ior*^! 
herit all and singular freedoms, liberties, rights, pfmiagesy mtA** 
lawa within thia hia Realm, as other «f the lung's subjecta, ttstntfUyvtV 
boiB witUn tha aaaa, ha«a» enfay, and hshaiiU" ihad, hy a adl^ 
ae^vent section of the same statute, two members were to be 
returned to Parliament for the county of Monmouth, and one for 
each ot the shires in Wales, besides one burgess, to be elected by 
«;vt ry borough beiu^; ;i shir«j-tn\vii, except the, ahire-town of the 
county of Menouetii ; and, hually, a commisstou was durecied to 
be wsued " to such persons as to his Highness shall Mbi a—fa 
nient,'' to iaqaire into the latwa, aaages, and eualoaMi ef Walai^''' 
and to aertify the same to the Kiag in coimciL This latter pea* • 
vision seems to have been made in contcmplatifla ef m mevtt 
which, by the introduction of the English laws, and an impartial ■ 
administration of justice throughout the Principality, tended etiec^" '' 
tually to the annihilation of the " lewd and dettstable raalefacts,* ' 
which were daily perpetrated, " to the high displeasure of God^ 
inquietude of the king's well-disposed subjects^ and distarbaace ef ^ 
the public weal." The erest haie alladed to was tbe enaoCM «f 
the statute el the a4th and S6tb ef the atnie rdgtt^ aatatnte wUdh • 
Mr* Barringtoa diaraeterizes as containing " a meet complete code ' 
of res:ulations for the administratioB <^ justice, framed with such 
prec ision and accuracy, that no clause of it hath ever occasioned a 
doubt, or required explanation.'' By this edict, also, four new 
counties were added to Wales, and one to England* ; and the 
hitherto unruly mountaineers soon began to experience those bene^ . 
fits which these judicious and salataiy neaauree wete ao well cal- 
culated to confer* 

It was by this wise and efficient policy that the SngUihiiomadi 
effected the subversion of the turbulent contumacy of our country* 
men, and by which they had eventually secured to them that tran- 
quillity which they now so pre-eminently enjoy. And* in contiaat- 

* The new Welsh coonties were tliose of Kadaor, Breckaock, Moutgomexj, an4„ 
Benbish^ the one added to Ei^laod wu that of MoowMidi* Wsiss BSV coariilsd ^ 
of twdfo abireti oight Itsving btwi made by Edwaid at the CSoaqimt. 
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ingnm preseat maonera with tkom 06 our imgaterMblte kndmihta, 
^■riiig mm iaafmtaam tiaM wMdi 1 hmwB Mlicod, my we sot 
justly My; imlb ttMraUv tatiqiiary ef Heogwvly mi 
mwfttnttfessllKl we liav»rMUMMi to Mm Ood Av kis MOflQ 
us , in our bapj^ •stabttahment iwUr OM mmMrch ; aad we 
well wy w»wmcMqiMM4t»««rg«is»aBdnMioBOt0Mr«dfa»* 

VKaks, however, did not immediately eip«rieiiee the full benefita 
of ^bm UnioB ; for her iahabitants coatinued in a state of cooh 
stdrnUe vaineMi aad MmpUcity lor mm tine ater they bid Wqb 
adnutted to as eqval participatkMi ia Ike law» pririleges of tlia 
Banish; and it wao not till witllia thiio hat aOToaty or eighty 
years that they btgaa to adopi the more poBibed manneta ol &eit 
SajUMi neighbours. If yrc may credit an apparently reverend wri- 
ter, we must form what many will term a very mean and lowly 
niett of our countrymen during the early part of the last century. 
Tlfta foUowiug description is transcribed from a rare tract, printed 
mrm, tha a«lhor of which has eTinoed ao littio ssal aadmgO' 
■vity in his eadeaTiMva to pmw tha illagality of pt esaatinf lo 
Welsh henifioot SagisfaBMii^ totally igaaraat ol the laagaago of 
tiieir pariihioners^ • pracftioe, 1^ a^paars, aace too lioqaant, and 
attended, of cottrjie, with niimeroas anfl serious evils. " The 
greates-t part of Wales," writes our author, •* by its situation, and 
the distance it is from the metropolis, is almost entirely excluded 
from the benehts of commerce. The ptodnce of the country is 
the chief and almost the only support of die natives : what rajbains, 
allar aapplying tho hQanNaonnini«Mm» is aipaitod. Hm Mey 
Hiay Mfseiyo in exchange forthett oofanotBties aenraatfaem for the 
purposes of hospitality, not Inzniy. Aa money is not otharwise 
valuable than as it is the means of acquiring the necessaries and 
Conveaioaces of life, they know no other use tor it*. If accnmif- 
lations of gold and silver be the only criterion of wealth, then ane 
they poor; if plenty is, then are they rich. Happy in finding an 
asyliuKk among thoie impenetrable foiteassssy biult by the hand of 
NatMfOy whidb wave fomady tMr secnrity agahisl the power, and 
since against the loxary, of dke English. EnVuroned, on all sides» 
by these, they ei^oy tranquillity wi&ont indoleaee« libo^ without 

* The iuliowiog curious epistie, irom Sir Roger Mo&tjn, q( Mostva, ia fiiatobire, 
to his oei(^bo«r, Fyera Pennaot, £»q. of Bychtoa, affimb aa eacdkut idea of the 
value of money the Priacipalit^» ia thawMnlMnth century. 

MMtjfn, 1674. 

«' Dear Fy t^rs, — I hope you iriU enoN mo for a^ag Ibr the 44 yon owe wm lot 
the pair (f o3m$ bot I mat the mflooy to OMko vp Jtt^ •» icod ay ana to OiM 
next week. 

** I am, dear Pyers, 

«• ¥001*9, &e. 

Roger Mosttw*" 
<* P.S. How does jour head this rooming? Mine aches confoundedly.** 
. " At tilts time^" leoia^ Hr. Pennaot, money mtm 10 learee that <4 wai the 

price of a pair of oxen ; and the Baronet uf Mostyn vrns thought very liberal in send- 
ing his heir apparent to the uniTeisitjr with £t9 in his pocket."~ifiit0ry of Wki^ord 
4Mi Arfyweil, p. $$, 
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lkKrt iig Mii t ii » fd pi— ly wMwt hunay. Tins tingr «zp«lawe 
a happineM nnkiioWB in better ediimtod, and mofe te&mod eon* 

tries,— a happiness which opulence can never purdiMie.'' 

But the Welsh have now attained a de^f-c of innocent refine- 
ment, if such a term may be allowed, which renders them the 
iiappiest people, perhaps^ in Great Britain. During the late un- 
happy and tumultuous times, (I speaic more particularly ui the 
natives of North Wales,) they swwweA not from their duty towards 
tMr Qod> or their aUegnnce to tfaehr Idii^. Thejr took no part ii 
the dttlc lud iniquitoua oobole which agitated the countiy; they 
forgot not their loyalty, nor departed from the revered reugion oif 
their fathers. They remembered that they had a God to worship, 
a king to honour and obey, and life and property to preserve. 
** The times,** they knew, " were hard," but they were not more 
so with them than with others, and were they to be remedied by 
WMttdrf and uproor ? llieywere well «w«re of the wretched rear 
loae aasigned by wicked and deeifDing perMns for Ihe eziateBce 
of the evil which pervaded the land. But they heeded not the 
crafty insinuations of their polluted tennitprs ; they were attenthre 
only to the admonitions of the wise and the virtuous; and they 
preserved inviolate their piety and jjatriotisni. The miserahle 
efforts of atheism they spurned from them with abhorrence ; and, if 
^e imbliiBhing and daring blasph»ner of all that is good attd holy 
led May of Ida own d^ided conntrymen astray, his de8|»daltj 
tenets paased not the nMnrntain-haiiier of the Princi^ty*. • 

* The tribnte here paid, by Mr. Richards, to the loyal and religious principles of 
his couutr^meu, duriiig a seaaou of severe trial, ibi nu mure than thev weii merit. 
Tbeir staanch fidelity to the timme and the altar, when tlie aecarity ef bodi wib«r 
serioDsly menarpd, -^Till fver remam n prottd dbtiDctiou in their national character* 
But it would, perhaps, have adde4 to the interest of xhh able ** Hiatohcal Ewty* * <f 
it Ml eoincided vifli tiie writei'fl plan, to nnlm loae inquiry into the WeUi ehtadtr, 
in a less trnipornry point of view, as connected with those social habits of life, aijd 
those minute traits of individual manners and conduct, which, when taken in the a^* 
gregate, make op what may be not improperly styled the mKHom^ of m coootij. 
And such an inquiry as this, with respect to the Welsh, becomes the more desinfib^h 
when we reflect on the misrepresentation in which English writers, from the illuMrious 
Sbakspeare, downwards, abound ujjwn this subject. A coarse and repulsire vulgarity 
has been the general colouring in which these writers have deigned to xepNasat w 
prominent trait? of Wehh manners. Bat, though the "itriid and demure deportment, 
and unsophisticated Imblis, of the natives of Wales may want that pecuUar intecest 
ivliidi mows a chivalrous splendour over the pa^M of rooiSBoe, tn^y oic, Mt the 
same time, equally remove from that boorish jgnoratice, which has been cfmernlfy 
aaogned to tbem. And it is but fair, that the national character sfaouki be v^odicated 
Id« pciot ln«Udi il hst been to much arisinidM*tood.»£».Ta* 
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AN ESSAY' 

PVTHl 

HARP, 

(fROM TU£ EARU£ST i'J&.RlOi) TO THE l>K£i>£NT TIME. 

' BY Mr. JOHN PARRY*, 

» 

In toy first Letter on Welsh Music, vhtcb in 
CAMBRo-BRiTONf, I pledged myself to steer as clear as I poawL-: 
biy could of musical and technical phrases : it is my f^|^ ii((ei|tK>ii 
tp adhere to the same principle on the present occasion. 

It will naturally occur to every one, that I must draw largely on 
t|^ stpfjes of those who have written on this subject before me : 
wideaTOur will be, as I roye along the paths of litearatuie, to pi^ 
and cull the choicest flowers, tiien form them Into a bmiqHit, wmch 
r hope will be acceptable to iny r readers. 

Mr. Edward Jones, f Bardd y BreTtin, or Bard to the King,) in 
his valuable publication, " The Rtlics of the Bards,'' has ^[iven a 
very co[)ious and interesting dissertation on tlie musical instruments 
of the Welsh. Concluding that many of my readers are not in pos- • 
se^^ion of thatwoik, 1 wm make such biiin eztiacts as will answer 
tiie purpose of eludilalang the svlject i»d of estahlisbmg the ant^ 
quity oi the Harp. 

That thfi Harp is among the most ancient of musical instruments 
we learn from Sacred History. Jubal, the seventh from Adam, 
was styled the lather of all those who handled the kinnor, os harpX- 
David, the second iuug oi Israel, wasi a great master of the Horpi 

• This Easay was addmssed by Mr. Parry to the CYMMKODoniON. — ^Ed. Tn, 
t Those who would become acquainted with the costoms, mannenif laws, and his* 
tory of tke mndent Britons tbonld read tbe OAMBftO-Bxtrow, e nontfalj poblica* 

lion, price Is. 6d. [Since this note was written by Mr. Parry the work in question 
has been discontinued as a penodicel pnblicationf and it is now published entire in 
three ▼olumes. — Ed. Tb.] 

% Aeoording to our ver»on it is — " he was the father of all auch as handle the harp 
and organ."— -Gen. ch.iv. v. 21. FaAher Calmef, in a " Commentary on the Psalms," 
published at Farisj in 1713« hai> a dissertation on the various niusicul iostrttments ia 
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the instnimeiit which he played upon before Saul was called by the 
Hebrews kinnoTf or harp ; it was also called the hxizur, that is, the 
tenth, or ten-stringed instrument; it was made of the wood of the 
algum-iree, a species of fine cedar. The form of the kinnor was 
triangular, and the strings were stretched from the top to the 
bottom, from whence «ro«eeded tin sonid. 

HaTtng ihewa that the Haip was used hj the Hebrews, let as 
trace its source and progress among the aacient Britoas. 

Caesar says that Druidism is supposed to have originated in 
Britain*. This religious order was a branch of the Bardic systemf. 
We are also told, by Ammianus Marcellinus, that the bards saog 
of the exploits of valiant heroes in sweet tunes, adapted to the 
melting notes of tlie mslofious karpl;** therefore the Harp was a 
bardic iastiiiBBoal, and was played by liwm, ham Iho aarliest 
period, both at their sacred ceremonies and at thehr festivals. 

Blegywryd ab Seisylh^ king of Britain^ about one hundred and 
sixty years before Christ, is said to have been a celebrated musician, 
and a performer on the Harp, therefore he was called the God of 
Music. The ancient Welsh laws mention the Harp as one of the 
mdispensable accomplishments of a gentleman ; and they enume- 
rate three distinct kinds, yix. 

" The Harp of the king, the Harp of a master of music, and 
the Harp of a gentleman ; the two first were veined at one Imndied 
and twenty pence each, and the third at sixty pence§." 

From what has been adduced, we may fairly conclude that the 
Britonsjl had the Harp prior to any other nation, except the 
Hebrews. In former times, a professor of the Harp enjoyed many 
flivfleges ; "Us lands were free, and his person sacred, by the law. 



Bie amoogtt the ancient Jews. These he divides into three clanea^ vii. stringed in- 
•InMunts, wind instruments, and several sorts of drums. Of the first claas he enn- 
tnerates srx sorts, viz. the nablum, or nehel, the kinnor, the hanir, i(or ten-a trittged 
instniiDent,) the iymphonia, the iambuca, and the mintai. I ke wind iostravents kt 
flSMiihes as seven in number, vis, the dhnsMrvli* Metphn, (or kraiBpet,) Ifce 
heren, (or horn,) the ki^ab, (or organ,) the masrohitfia and chalil, (or flute,) and the 
mackalai (or bagjMpe). In the last class be places the trophy (or kettle-dronf^ tbe 

meaUatkaim, which may be rendered a little hfHn "BpiffSi ' 
* BxLL. Galu lib. vi, c 13. — £0. Ta. 

f If B«iUMihetdt«i4waf8BeiieteiinlhbisMfnot; otlienm tteBni^ fti 
their more generd acceptation in Wales, formed a remnant of tbe celebrated isstiti- 
tion of Dnndisniv as anciently existing In this island. It may be proper here to 
Wftfee that tbe lenns Dntid and Bard have been very iojudieioosly ctmfbonded hv 
piflt Mtbors that have written nspecting thiMi Hb Ttu 

t See p. 57. ante in the notes.— Eu. Tr. 

§ There is some difference between these prices and tlw charges made fat "y^dyp* 
haips, some of which are as high as one hnndrad and seventy gnhMMl 

II By Britons we mean the Welsh, Irish, and Caledonians, among whom there is, 
to this di^« A diffincnM of opinion m to which of tbo thrae tribes the honour of 
ham inl wed the harp heloncB; bethttailtK, AeWddh have eaaainly cul- 
tivated it more than their neighbours. [Although the Welsh, as Mr. Parry propeilv 
ebMne%have bean known to strangers under the general appellation of Britons, it » 
Wftyef wmmtk, <het Ihegr never caUed tbei^fas by that naiae, bat ahwfs 
C!iPe»et<heahsiirtm,Hflffii,i %9.Tm,} 
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ll was the office of Hie ancient Bard to sing to his Harp, before 
mtA after battle,- the old song of Unhenaeth Prydain, or the Mo- 
narchical Son^ of Britain, which contained the exploits of the moat 
worthy and distinguished heroes, and to inspire others to imitate 
their example*. 

• I cannot deny myself the pleasure of presenting my readers witli 
a song written on this subject for the first volume of Welsh 
M^omes," by Bibs. Henums, of Bronwylya, near St. Asaph. 

Sons of the Fair Islet *. forget not time 
Ere spoilers had breath 'd the free winds of your dime; 
All that its eai^If s Iji in Id in their flight 
Was yours, from the deep to each storm-roaDtled heiglit ! 
TW fiom Toar race diat proud birth-right be torn, 
,/ Uaquench'd is the spirit for monarchy bom. 

Dbrl^ly tho' clouds may hang o'er us awhile, 
The crown shall not pass from the Beautiful Isle I 

4 

. Ages may r oll ( le your children regain 

The land for which heroes have perish'd in vain I 
Yet in tiie sound of your names shall be power, 
Around her still gathering, till glory's full hour. 
Strong in the fame of the mighty that sleep. 
Your Britain shall sit on the throne of die deep ! 
Then shaU their sjpits rejoice In her smile. 
Who died ftir die crown of the Beantifbl Isle I 

^ liVben Colgrin was besieged, in the city of York, by king Ar- 
thur, in the fifth century, his brother Badulf assumed the character 
of a harper, and by that stratagem he gained admission to consult 
with his relative. King Alfred also made use of the same disguise, 
and by that means he had an opportunity to reconuoiti'e the Danish 
camp, which was then in Someraetahire. 

* It appears that there were saaaitly two bard^, or minstrels attached to the 
court of the Welsli princes ; the one entitled Chief of Soiig ( Pencerdd), and the 
other Domestic Bard (Bardd TeuJu)* The duties and privileges of these two have, 
however, been often conlmmdedi The Cluef of Song wes a herd who bad peaied 
the chair, and who, consequently, took the precedence, in all musical performances, 
of the Domestic Bard» by whom the entertainment was concluded, each of them 
dnging three songs. The nelioinil air of Oefenaetlk Fryiafy^ above notieed by Mr. 
Ptoiry, was sang by the Domestic Bard, and only before the king and his army on the 
day of battle. Among the privileges of the Domestic Bard, he was to have a harp 
Itom the king, and a gold ring from the queen, and with the first of these he was 
never to part.— £d. Tit. 

t Ynys Prydain, t"he ancient name of Britain, signifies \hr. Fair, or Beautiful, 
IsUQd« [Ihis etymology was first adopted by Mr. iulward VVilluinis, in his "Lyrio 
BDent," Tol. fi; p. end has ince passed eunent amongst Welsh writer^ thought 
it would appear, without a due exaurmatio)!. It is, no doubt, sufficiently plausible ; 
but it must not be forgotten that it is directly at variance with the authority of the 
andent TriadL vrUeh emibet the onjg^ of the nmne to Prydain, the son of Aedd 
Mawr. See Anon, of WaMa* vol. ii* p. 86, end CAweso-BaiTON^ veL i« pi 8^ 
Ta.] 

N 
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Giraldus Cambrensis, w liu \M ote a description of Cambria, aboit 
the year 1188, savs that trav eiier.'i who come at early hours are 
entortained with the conversation of young womea and with tunefl 
on the Harp, all along to the evening ; for here every family hath 
its damsels and Harps assigned for that purpose." He farther ob- 
serves, ** Ireland makes use of only two instruments, namely, the 
Harp and the drum ; Scotland has three, namely, tho Harp, the 
drum, and the moth: and Wales has the Harp, llie pipes, and 
the crwth*. The Irish make use of strings of brass ofteuer than 
those made of bide or gut/' 

At page 102 of Jones's Relics of the Burds, vol. L thcfe is a veiy 
amusing philippic against the leathern Harp strongwith gator wire, 
by the bard Davydd ab Gwilym, which he compares to " the 
noise of a lame goose amon^ the corn, a foolish Irish witch, the 
rumbling of a mill-stream of crazy leap, a shrieking wry-necked 
hare ! Let every musical professor, from the English Marches as 
far as Monads Isle, learn to play on a fair Harp, with strings of 
jetty heir" 

Risiart Cynwal wrote a poem, about 1680, to solicit a Haip, 
wherein he observes, " The Harp of Llywelyn, the Prince, most 
honoured through ages, was completely filled with hau* ^rimgs, 
curiously braided, to hymn aolden praises to the Lord." 

GaHleo, in his Dialo;;ur on Ancient and Modern Music, 
written in the year 1582, and publii»hed at iloieQce, observes, 
<-"The Harp was brought to us from Ireland, where tbeyaie 
well made, and in great number, and the inhabttants of the is- 
land have practised on it for many and many centuries. 
These Harps have a double row of stringsf, in all fifty-eight 
strings, and the compass is from doable U in the bass to D » 
alto." 

The most ancient Irish Harp now remaining is that which is said 
to have belonged to Brian Boiromb, king of Ireland, who was 
slain in battle with the Danes, near Dublin, in 1014. His son 

Sonaugh carried his father^s crown. Harp, and otiier regalia, to 
ome, and presented them to the Pope, in order to obtain absolu- 
tion for havin<T rmirdered his brother ! 

The Pope sent the Harp to Henry the Eighth, with the title of 
the " Defender of the Faith," but forgot to send the crown, which 
was of massive gold ! Henry gave the Harp to the first Earl of 
Clanricard, m wnose femily it remained till the beginning of the 
last century. : In 1782 it was presented to the Kight Honourable 
William Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity College lihraiy, 
Dublin, where it still remains. 

* The erwCh i« the second in rank of the Welsh uiuiical instruments, and is very 
ancient. Its form is an oblong square, measuring about twenty inchea in length, and 
about nine inches in hreadth ; it has six strings, and is played in the «me poiitiflD 
and manner as tlie violni, oi wliich it was mo&i probably the prototype* 

f At what period the second row of strings vss «ddsd» I caaost aiBSrtHI^ hit 
probabJy about the eleventh or twelfth century. 
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This Harp has only one row of strings, if thirty-two inches 
high, and of exquisite workmansliip. 

Mr. (hum, in " an Historical Inquiry into the Performance on 
the iiarp/' mentions an ancient Caledonian Harjp, which was 
brought, about the yenr 1460, by a lady of the femily of Lamont, 
to the house of Lude, where it has ever since remained. 

This Harp is thirty-eight inches and a half in height, and sixteen 
inches broad at the lowest part of the sounding-board; the number 
of strings is thirty. 

Mr. Cunn mentions another Harp, which was given by Queen 
Mary to Miss Beatrix Gardyn, of Banchory, whose family is now 
represented by Mr. Ghurden, of Troup. 

This instrument is thirtr-one inches in height, and eleven inches 
across die lower part of the sounding-board ; the number of strings 
was twenly-eij^ 

T am not aware that there arc any very ancient Welsh Harps 
preserved; should any of my readers know of such curiosities, 1 
should feel particularly obliged by being favoured with some ac- 
count and description of them. 

Mr. E. Jones mentions one which was made about ike time of 
EliMbeth. It had only one row of strings, consisting of thirty- 
tiiree. It was four feet nme inches high, and made of sycamore 
wood*. 

The Triple Harp, or Harp with three rows of strings, was the 
next iinpniveiiK ut, which was invented about the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and certainiy very superior, in every point of view, to the 
instruments produced anterior to that period. 

The compass of the Triple Harp, in general, is about five 
octaves, or thirty-seven strings in the principal row, wliich is on 
the side played by the right hand, called the bass row. The middle 
row, which produces the flnt'^ and sharps, consists of thirty-four 
strings ; and the treble, or iett hand row, numbers twenty-seven 
strings. The outside rows are tuned in unison, and always in the 
diatonic scale, that is, in the regular and natural scale of tones and 
semi-tones, as a peal of eight bells is tuned. When it is necessary 
to change the key, for instance, from C to G, all the F's in the 
outside rows are made sharp, by raising them half a tone. A^ain, 
to chaniTG from C t<i F, every B in the f^ntside rows is made flat, 
by lowering it a semi-tdTit . Many experiments have been made, 
with a view of obviating the necessity of tuning^ the instrument 
every time a chaujje m the key occurred. BrsAS rings were fixed 
near the comb, bat those rattled and Jarred ; in short, every at 

* Tlie ancient Welsh Harp, as already incidentally noticed by Mr. Parry, wt» 
itrung with hair, which continued to b« in use until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when strings of gut were, in L-rneral, subbtiniled. Until the close of the 
same century this national bslrum<:ul appears to have had only a single row of string* j 
bm the perfonuar was abb to pnKluce a flat or sharp by a peculiar managetnent of 
the finger and ihainb, an arUfice, it is believed, no lonfer known — Eo. T«. 
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tempt failed until the invention oi tlu Fecials. The Pedal Ih^p, 
or rather the Pedals, were tlie iavt iiliou ot a M. Simoa, a native 
of Brusseisiy about aeveuty years ago. 

Dr. Biimcry^ in hb Hurtory of Mwtc, obserres, The 
tion o£ the IPedals is a very ingenkNw mtA vseM one, ibr» lii^ 
leducing the mn^r of strings from three rows to one, the toib^ ll 
greatly improyed." He might have added, also, that the keys are 
changed instantaneously ; for, by fixing any pedal on, it wiM raise 
the note, which it aflfccts, half a tone, and vice vertA, 

This Harp soon made its way into this country, and became 
Tery fashionable. About twenty years ago, Mr. Erard, a cele- 
brated harp-mftker, made further imtproYeMenls, by ioAiodudi^te 
double action ; i. e. every P<|dal acted twice, first by raiemg the 
note half a tone, and by nung the pedal in a second notch, 
whole tone^^ditts rendering the Harp , a most perfSeoi inslrifc- 
meiit. 

I now enter ground on which I can tread with ater contidcnce, 
and the remainder of this £ssay shall consist ot matter which has 
fallen under my own observation, and which, should it be hnoMiietl 
with a place among the published Tbansactions irf the Chrir- 
MRODOBIOK, may, some future day, be found usefaL 

The compass of the modern Pedal Harps is six octaves, or 
forty-three strings, the lowest note being double E, and the hifrhcst 
E tfi altissimo. There, are seven pedals, (besides a swell,) viz. 
C D E F G A and B. The single action Harp is luued in E flat; 
by fixing the A pedai on, the key is changed to B dat, and, 
fixing the £ pedal on the key, is again changed to F, and so oa, si 
far as £ with four sharps, and the relatiTe ainoirs, in all thirteea 
different keys. The double action Harp b tuned in C with sevei 
flats, or, by fixing the seven pedals in the first noloii, in Ollie 
natural key* ; and by fixing the pedals in progressive order, in the 
second notch, the key will be C sharp, with seven sharps, making 
in all (including tl^e relativ^e unnoriiij twenty-seven di^erent 
keys ! 

The great advtotages which the double-action Harps affotd nairt 
be yeiy obvions : not only a greater number of keys can be Inti*- 
duced» but the sci^e for masterly modulation is very greaL Yet 
my old country Triple Harp, though it has its imperfections, po»' 
sesses one advantage, and that is the unisons. Who has erer 
heard Pm Rhaw with variations and not been quite delighted vitk 
the effect of the uiusuns ? 

Many attempts have been made to add pedals to the Welsh 
Harp. I have heard that a gentleman, of the name of Remming- 
ton, 1 believe, expended nearly a thousand pounds in ezperimenlif 

• Mr* Bochsa's plan is to fix both the single and the double action Harp in (he 
natural ke^ ol' C, iur those who commence ; and a very good plan il is, for if sharps 
be required, ^ the pfoper pcdsls, and, if flats, unfix the pedds. To render tint n- 
tellig^ible to those who are not acquainted with idusIc— I place S {MMB in the 9fKtK 
of a walk, from wUciKehe can go to either cud at pleasure. 
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but he could uot accomplish his object. I have repeatedly request- 
ed a harp-maker to try, but his heart failed him. At length, how- 
ever^ U has been aocomplished by Meatfs. Sohwieso and Gro8j<^, 
of Soho-aquaie, at the suggeBtion of a Wdahnmn, Mr. H. Wil> 

lianis, of Dean-street. 

Tiiis Harp, which is to be called ** The Cambrian Pedal Harp, 
with t wo rows of strings/^ 1ms just been completed, and it certainly 
is a \my ingenious piece of mechanism. In appearance, compass, 
size, Si.c. it resembles the common Pedal Harp, with the ex- 
ception of a double row of strings. The pedals act, of course, on 
both rowe at onoe, so that the performer iws the a^kaatage of the 
Itiple Harp» 'with the powerful aid of the pedals ; and the variety 
that is capable of being produced is infinite. It will be asked 
whether the tone h so iroon, and whether the strings can be of the 
usual roiudness ; to this I answer, that a double smtrtding board is 
introduced by the makers, thereby allowing the strings to be equally 
thick, cousequentiy a great body of toue cau be produced. 

This Haip will be introdnced at the Annirenary Meeting of the 
Boyal Cambrian Institation, on the S9d of Hay nozt, and f^yed 
by a young musician of the name of Davies, who piomises to be* 
come a first-rate performer*. 

Within these few years the Harp has become a most fashionable 
instrument, and there are a number of capital performers in 
lijagland. 

Mr. £. Jones (who must be considered as Tody Telynwyr) is a 
▼ery good perfoimer ; bis eieoution is extremely neat, and Yarn tone 
Tery melodious. The Meyers, senior and junior, are excellent harp 
players. Messrs. Home, Challoner, Baur, Taylor, Chipp, Weip- 
pert, Crayen, Lord, Davies, Hoist, junior, Mesdnmes Moralt, Boom, 
Misses Handles, Gutherot, Tiirnl)iill, Sharp, Uibdin, Barry, Dodd, 
Morgan, Forster, t xcel on this sublime instrument. But the great 
masters oi tiie day are Mesibrs. Bochsa and Dizi ; and it was no 
small treat to hear these celebrated perfonners at the recent Ora- 
torios playing a dnet* Wm I asked for my opinion as to their 
relative merits* I would say that Bochsa is full of fire, soul, and 
cnwgy, executing very difficult passages, and traversing: the mazes 
of modulation with wonderful skill and science; while Di/i delights 
his hearers with his exquisite delicacy, sweetness of tone, taste, 
and expression. Most of these professors have published instruc- 
tion-books ; Bochsa's (published by Chappell, in Bond-stieet,) 
contains a brief Hbtory of the Haip, and much yaluable informa- 
tion. Mr. Dixi has Harps made by Bodd, of Bemers-street, on 

different principle from any others ; the strings, instead of resting 
on a pin, and acted upon by the fork of the pedal on the out^^ide, 
are fixed in the inside of the comb, and, by a simple contrivancej 

• Since this was written , the Harp in question bus been introduced al the Aooivermiy 
«f tbe CvMMRODORioN, aliuded to Mr. Pairy, where it wan genecallj adnwl 
for the folDcn of its hniei wid the compMs and vunely of iU «xcctttiaii.«*Ex». Ta. 
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thr tnnr is raised. Mr. D. has abo added a mtf^ pedal, which 

he calls ttouffe. 

On other Harps this is effected by stopping the string with the 
left hand the instant it is struck. 

For the honour of Wales I must state that I remember a yeiy 
mgenious person of the name of Burrows, at Denbigh, who made 

a Harp, and contrived to have a piece of wood in the shape of 
the comb, lined with leather, which ho used (by a motion of 
his head) to let fall on the strings, tor the purpose of muMing the 
tone. 

I should not be doing justice to a most '^ortiby and highly- 
respected character were I to omit the name of Thomas Jones, 
Bsq. of Nottingham-place, who, though not a public professor, 
is a most exquisite performer on the Triple Harp, and one who 

feels delight in encouraging rising merit There are, besides, a 
number of Inrlirs fnmateurs) who play delightfully on the Harp. 

The prim ipal Harp-makers are £rard, Dodd, Eratt, Stiimpif, 
Schwieso uud Grosiean, Barry, dec. &c.* and the prices run from 
sixty to one hundred and seTenty guineas. 

That Aere is a yast deal in a name I am well aware, but, if die 
ini^enious inventors of the Cambrian Pedal Harp will |^tHliice an 
elegant, fine-tonffl, hiahly-Hnished instrnmrnt at a reasonable price, 
1 hope thut the fair daughters of Cymrn ^vill patronize it, for they 
will be iiighly delighted, I am rertain, w ith ihe effect of the double 
row of strings ; besides, tiie^ will eujuy the advantage of proceed- 
ing with an aur^ though a string were to break on one aioey as a 
corresponding one will be found on the othen 



TELYN, OB HARP. 

EsB I close my remarks, I her to make a few obserYations on 
the name of the Haip in Welsh. Mr. Gunn says,—" The name of 
the Harp in Gaelic has a direct reference to its fahiic. The word 
Clar, a Harp, means also a table, a stave, a board, fashioned 

and smoothed to a certain shape, and is expressive of the proper 
form and materials of which the fram<' of the Harp must be made/* 
Hear what 3Ir. W. O. Pughe says, in answer to this, " The Clar, 
a board, is the Welsh Chwr, It is very probable that the Irish 
Claneaehf a Harp, has for its root the Welsh Cler, a phtrul nomi 
cotteetiTe, i. e. minstrels, and of which word Clyr is an infleetioa. 

* Th^T« nre many Harps with the nnmes f f different music-sellf rs cn^nived on 
them, but they arc, in general, inauui'actur«;d some of the makers abo?«>meu- 
tiomd. 
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Ciyryu (s. m.) and CUren (s. f.) mean any Uiiog tbatAnmii ahunble 
bee, a hornet*." 

Mr. Oimii farthor says, — The Harp is also frequently mentioned 
in old Gaelic poems hy a poetical phrase, expressire of its nature 

and powers, as Tmd eiuil, * the strings of melody or music;' and 
this figurative expression for the Harp has its perfect synonyma of 
like syntax in the phrase Tend luin, whifh is pronounced Telin, the 
letter d being quiescent." Tliis is deriving tlie name of an instru- 
ment in om language from a poetical phrase in another ! ! But a 
word oi two more from Air. Uuun : — " The Welsh name of the Harp 
(says he) is this very word, or rather phrase, Te-lin, whieh» in its 
compdaitiou, tt iisl ««}n*eMi«f , In that language^ of any idm^ mid 
of which no Hjfmoiagy eon, I BELiEVEf, (rery well put in Mr. G.) 
be given, excepting that of the Gaelic just mentioned. The plain 
inference to be drawn from which is, that the Welsh have derived 
this instrument, together with its name, from th(^ nation who had 
given to it that expressive appellation, and that this \\ lis really the 
case can be supported by various arguments oi greal force, [can- 
nons, Gwmt, and pistols n wluch ^1 be given in a future work.^ 
Which said '* future work" has neyer appeared, although these 
correct obsenrations were published in 1807. 

Now, according to Mr. W. O. Pughe, who is a Cymro, and 
understands Yr Jaith Gymraeg better, perhaps, than any other man 
living-, (see Lis ( xcellent Welsh and English Di( tionary, «lc. &c.) 
tVic root of Ttlyn is TP/, i. e. what is straight^ even, or drawn 
ii^ht. Hence it is very evident that the name of Telyn is €uevai 
With the knowledge of a stringed instrument among the Cymry, 
The antiquity of ue word Teiyn is smgularly corroborated hy the 
circumstance of the coast of France, where ToulonX is situated, 
being aqciently called the promontory of Citharistes, and the town 
itself Telo Martins. Camden says,—" If you ask our Britons what 
they call the Harp, they will presently answer you Telyn ; if you 
could raise an ancient Phoenician, and iisk him what are songs 
played on tiie Harp, iie would answer you Ttlynu." 

That the word Ttlvn therrfore is pwdv Welsh, I hope no un- 
biased person will deny : and that the honour of cultivating the 
Harp, and handing it down, m a progressiyely-impcoTed state, to 
tfie present time, is also due to my countrymen, mere can be no 

* This bypotheais as to the et;ymol(^ of cUnneaek, is extremely piausibie j at ail 
eveots, it baft imieh mora mmmi in it than the tlworiet of the Iridi and Scotch writen* 

— Ed. Tr. 

t Can a blind man be a judge of colours? Ought any one to hazard an oDiuion on 
a tiihject to which he it a total itranger > Yet Mr. Gnma •tt«d» 9» Welsh laogaage, 
although he is utterly uDacquainted with it. I know thatMr.GnmiiadMadd aOMltr, 

and an excellent musician, bat he is not a Cymro. 

% The form of the Bay of Toulon reserables the comb of a Rarp» and tlie Latin 
name of that mstrument is Cithara. In the Cambro-Briton» toI. iii. p. 354, is 
given an extract from Mr. Beauforrl's Treatise on Ancient Music, in which the author 
Mjib " The Harp (in old Iiisb, Okjteam) i» certainly of Teutonic or Sc^^thic origin," 
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doubt*. May the Ci/nny enjoy their l&aguage^ customs, and iaao- 
ceat pastimes, till time be uu more ! 

Ib tfa* dweUiogs of our Fathers, 

Round the glad btaw. 

Now the festive circle jrathen, 

with Hai]» end lays ; 
Now Ae mdi-Btrewn balls an lug^igi 

Steps are bunnfliii;:;, Bards are singing^ 
Aye 1 the hour lo all is bringing 

Psace, joy, or praise*'t ! 

JOHN VASLBLY. 

London, April 22, 1822. 

• I alindc, of course, to the Triple Harp. 

t This beautiful s( u za is an extract from a Song, written by Mrs. Hemans, (for 
the first Tohiiiu of \Vi.Nti Mfloflirs,) tn ihe air of " At hjjdynot" entitled, Thf 
Sea-aoDE of Oavran." iihc nalioual air of " Ar hifd y not" reminds us of that pe- 
ealiar c t m act tt u tie of dw Webh Harp whleb it did not enter, perfa^is, mto Mr. 
Parry's purpose, when treating; thf matter in a mero historical view, to diactiss. We 
allude tu the particular plaiutiveuess of its tones, or, to speak more conectlj, of the 
mg^, wliidi are adapted to it. Tlui is, certainly, the great and tnpvenie distmdioD of 
die ftvoniite instrument of the Cymry, and may help, a good deal, to guide vs fa a 
correct knowledge of the character of the people, with whose souls these nothing, 
traoquiliizing, and almost dis&piriting sounds appear lo bave been so congenial. How* 
ever, tliis b not tiie place for a pliilosophical iM(|uirj^ into the subject : we shall, thoe* 
fore, c^off^ OUT Tpmarks with n couplet, by Davydd ab Edniwiid, :i Welsh pofltof the 
flffeeentb century, whjcb happens to be much to the point. It is thus : 

*' Nid oes nag angel, na dyn, 
Kad w^'l pan gano delya." 

The iol^lQ>mog i» a bumble tmnalatioa 

Of men on earth, or saints on high. 

When Cyjnru's barpniotes stray. 
Who datb aot M the tewlkl e/e 

Tidd to the meliiqg ]a;|r ?— S». Tb,] 
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The Triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud, called The Triads op 
THB Social Statei, as comprising the Rights and Bvtibs of 
the Cymry, wek as they were before ihtff loei their PrtoiUga 
through the ofpreetion, fraud, ana trtathary of the Saxom. 

1. The three funciaiiiental principles of a social state : prmlege, 
possessioQ, and mutuai compact j. 

* The Triads, here translatedf afe tekcn firon the ArebaiolQgjr of Wales, vol. iti. 

p. ?85, where thry form a part of many of n similar nature, published in the same 
■work, under the general deiioraiiiation of " Triads of Wisilom of the Bards of the Isle 
of Britain." Strictly speaking, therefore, th^ are nut the ** Law Triads of the 
Ancient Britons," which orrur in a snb^rrjupnt part of stir same ▼olorae of the 
Archaiologj. Huwever, it has been thought advisable to retain the title adopted by 
Mr. Boberts. Dyvnwal Moelnad, to wbom tboe Triad* are ascribed* (though tlie 
justice of thi? iniputaTion may reasonably be questioned,) is thought to have 
lived about lour centuries before the Christian era. According to the Historical 
Triads, lie was the son of Dyvnwardi ab Prydain, and* according to the Bridsh ChnK 
nicies, the son of Clydno, a prince of the Cornish Brituns. For translations of the 
Triads relating to him, see the CAMBno-BniTON, vol. i. pp. 45, i^84; and vol. ii* 
pp. 145, 146. It may be proper here to add that this translation, from the pen of a 
distinguished Welsh scholar, was presented to theCYMMRODOitioN by the Right Hon. 
C. ^V. W. Wynn, 10 whose active itUere'-l: the Society has been considerably indebted, 
'i iic transtatiun is printed lileraiiy trora ilie MS. of the late Mr. Roberts ; and such 
observations as may be deeined necessary to explain the text will be found In the fol- 
lowing notes. — E n Tn 

t The original words, here rendered social slate," are gwladoldeb a ckydwladoUeb, 
wbich appear to imply the general rights appertaining to a country atflfl oumumuity. 
The words adopted in the traiislatioii are, therefore, perhaps a-; nedr ns the English 
tongue will allow, though not fully expressive of the meaning of the VV eUh. — £d.Ta. 

t The Welsh imd is eyormA, which implies, in a popular sense, law.** Ac* 

O 
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9. The three fundamental principles of 60cial compact ; protec- 
tion, puniitbment, and pre-eminence, in so far as each ia beneficial 
to country and clan, 

3* The three privileges and protections of the social state : se» 
entity of life and person ; security of potseaaion and dweUttg; 
and security of natural right*. 

4. Three thing^s that dif solve the social state: affection^ feaiy 
and connexions t'oreitrn to itf. 

5. Three things that conhrm the uocial state : effectual securUy 
of property ; just pnidahment where it ia due ; and mercy tonpei^ 
ing justice where toe occasion requires it in equity. 

6. Three things that destroy the social state utterly: cruelty instead 
of punishment; mercy perverting justice through partiality; and frau- 
dulent judgement where a native orastrangeris debarred of his right^. 

7. Thr three pillars of a social state : 80ver^gn^» the law of 
the country, and ciistnbution of justice^. 

8. Three duties that are incumbeut ou each of these three pillars: 
justice to all ; privilege and protectbn to all ; and competent regu- 
lations for Uie benefit of the community as to instruction, informik 
tion, and record. 

9* Three things that defend the social state : power, privilege 
and just punishmont according to the established legal manner. 

10. The tliree elements of law: Imowledge, natural right, and 
Conscieatiuusiiess. 

11. The three ornaments of the social state : the learned scholar; 
the ingenious nrlist ; and. the just j udge. 

12. The three proofs of a judge, (that tt, kut^mn^ mm 
Judge\\J : knowledge of the law; knowledge of the customs, whi^ 
the law does not supersede; and knowledge of its tiflMalP^md tfm 
business thereto belonging**. 

13. Tl)ree things which a judge ought always to study : equityft 
habitually, mercy conscientiously, and knowledge profoundly and 
accurately. 

eordifii^ however, to Ht etymolonesl comtnction, tbe mesaiiig above pfta h 
accurate. In tlie Law Triads it is defined M ^ S joit WtaMWlSMint thtt Is made feniMn 

a kins and bis subjects." — £d. Tb. 

♦ The word, here rendered '* aecority," is nawdd, which appears to be synonymous 
with the patndnbm of the Roinaiui, Mid, occasionallj, with their asylum ; in both 
which acceptations it occurs in the Laws of Hjmlt See *' Xrf^ W^lim,** by Wsl* 
ton, pp. 14, 15. 118, &c.— Ej). Tr. ' " 

t The wofdia the original, translated by "eonnexions IbralgB lo k^" li flywaril 
—Ed. Tr. 

t Literally it should be—" and a false judgement, wherebv a man loses his oftfinai 
protection, (namdd,) whether he he a native or an alien.**— En. Ta. 

$ Mori* properly, the " office of a judge,** or legislature." (ifngneidiaeth.)—^D. Ti. 

II I'his it a note of tbe Tranalator, as are all tbe parembetical observations in itattok 
—Ed. I'r. 

f[ Qu. terms f— Ed. Tr. 

PrntDV Ynad the Judge's Proof, forms the title of t!ie tbird book of the Laws 
of Hywcl See VVotton's " Le»es WalUcm," p. 186. And this book it was necesaag 
<verjr Judge thooU thoroughly udeiiiand beibre ha nndwtook the oAc8,«->l;o*1^. 

ft Or " irdth* /'fwWsMdtf^— Bo. Ta. 
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14. Three things necessary to a judge, in order that he may 
know and conscientiously determine any claim or plea brought be- 
fore him : to be esraeet ia his own zeal for the truth, and in search* 
ing it out by his own natunal abilities ; to inquire dUUgently so as 
to find out the truth from others* ; and to be subtle in examining^, 
8o as, in any cause brought into his court, to discover deceit, 
"vrhifh, otherwise, though he were conscientious, might mislead his 
decision, and pervert justice : for a judge ought to be thoroughly 
clear in his knowledge of the cause brought before him, in ord^ 
that his decision may be just and conscientious. 

16. The three chief duties of sovereignty : an honourable mutual 
support Can tke part of Mnarefgn and nd^eetj ; confirming instme- 
lion in the sciences of the countiy, (the eMuHtutiotml mineipltit) 
so that the support may be according to prescription and lawf ; and 
confirming the privilege of those who perform their just duties in 
clan and community, and also that of foreigners in protecUon of 
the community. 

16. The three molestations of a state : dissociability, that is to 
say, breach of priTileget with respect to honest men and thmr pro- 
perty; injury!, such as theft, murder, way-laying, or oppression 
contrary to iaw or prescription ; and negligence, that is, inatten- 
tionll to regular times, business, and duties, which are above the 
law and cannot be infringed otherwise than by common consent of 
country ainl sovereig^n, after their examination of past experience 
and of the iiecessitv and advantage ot" miy aiteiation. 

17. Three things primarily honourable in a sovereign : protection 
of tile good ; punishment and preyention of evil ; and a careful 
discfimination between what is right and wrong in any cause, so as 
to give a just judgement. 

18. The three guardians of law : a learned ju<^, a faithful 
iritness, and a eonscientioiis decision. 

10. Capital inHictions of punishments are threell : loss of life*"" ; 

* There teems to be » littJe omission here. The traadetkm ihould be, literally, 
thus—" Tu be inquisitiv? To obtaining knowledge from other penons, and by otiier 
means, that inaj lead to the irutb." — £d. Tb« 

t "Atid Hccording to country and aovereignij, , ' should have been edded.-^ 

Ed.Tr. 

t More property, perhaps, "want of protection" CgioaWymnawdd^; and " dissocia* 
\n\ity," iiuraediaiely prece<ling might have been more accorotely rendered by ** injus- 
tice" or •* a failure of justice :" the Welsh word is anmrawd.—hD. Tb. 

$ Thi» original is anrhaith, which may be translated here '* violence." It means, 
gener<illy, spoil or pillage, or any violent illegal act.— Ho. Tr. 

I « Want of eonsideratief^ appeals to be a nmre appropriate venion of the Welsh 
word pmUymbwytl. — E t . T p . 

51 Properly speaking, capital punishment can only epplj to losi> of lite : it would 
therefore have been better to render tMs passage by « The ihree saprrme penalties of 
the law.'* The nf&ginal words are merely Tair cosp gadarn. — Ed Tr. 

••The word here translated " Iuhs of file" is eneidvaddeu, and implies, literally, the 
emancipation of the soul irum the body. According to the Law Triads three per* 
sons were aneienlly doomed to capital punibhmem, without hope of pardc*!, or, as 
we should now say, «< without benefit of cltru'v." '! hese were— a traitor to his lord, 
a malicious murderer, and a confessed thief tor the vaioe of more than foarpence*— 
£v. Ta. 
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losM of limb ; and exile by hue and cry of men aad dogt* : andtiw 
king may direct which he pleases to be inflicted. 

20. Loss of life may be inflicted three ways : by beheading, 
hanging, or burning ; and the king or lord of the territory may direct 
which he pleases to be inflicted. 

21. Punishments by distiess are three : somre of property, iai* 
prisonment, and forfeiture of privilege ; when the privilege is fiw^ 
feited, the person and his descendants to the ninth genernlioft 
remain in the state of tin alien. 

22. Penalty by ameiceiiieiitt is inflicted three ways : by seizure 
of property when it is not paid according to the demand ; obliging 
the person to labour and serrice till security is given for the pay- 
ment ; and public correction, that is to say, a publicatioa by hem 
and cry in every court, sacred placet* ^^k, Biarkel, and regulnr 
assembly, of the off*ence for which the penalty was imposed. ^NTei' 
ther oi these three can be avoided but by a lawful payment of the 
amercement. 

23. Three pleas in bar against the iuiiictiuu of capital punishment 
by court or judge : that the accused Is a mother who was* itt 
the criminal case alleged, defending her child, or is a son who has 
not yet a beard, or is an alien who does not understand the lao^ 

guage of the country. 

24. There are three legal pleas on which capital punishment is 
Temxttod f I sstu^nrff ) : the incapacity, ignorance, or extreme neces- 
sity ut the accused ; either of these three excusie from and bar a 
capital punishment. 

25. Three persons who are not to be subjected to punishmeat: 
one tkaf and dumb from birth ; a child before it attains underataad- 
ing; and a natural fool, accordinp: to the common expression. 

An ideot cannot be punished." But (vn^iead of punishment) 
written notice on the royal posts or pillars^ must be given, and 
proclamation made, with a description of the persons of such deaf 
and dumb pwson or natural fool, that the public may be on their 
guard against them, and hence it is said, The fool goes on the post.*^ 

26. The three mutual ties of country and clan : paternity, filiar 
tion, and brotherhood ; that is to say, paternity on the part of the 
government, in caring, directing, and providing for the welfare of 
the community ; filiation in obedience to the paternity, tor the 
sake of order and regularity ; and brotherhood, in uniting with and 

e Wbtt u here f rmtltted - exile by Ime end ery, ^e." is literally, ** exile to eot- 

lawrj by cry and pursuit of men and dogs." According to the T.a\v s of Hyvvel, nioe 
men, at least, were required to assist in a public hue aiid crj ( cyrck c^hoeddawg); — 
and it appears from other ancient authority, that the porseit was lo be eanied ou until 
the culprit was driven into liie sea —Ed. Tr. 

t The word is camlwrw, which is often used in the Laws of Hywel in » more 
lliuited sense, and is then explained to be a fiae of three kiue or oue hundred aiui 
eighty pence. — £o. Ta« 

i More prnperly here, perlinp?, " village." Tlie Welsh word is /ion — F.n. T«. 

i Mr. Kobcri^ {ilic 1 rauaiatur) expresses his opinion here, that " tiiere were tm> 
pillais before a court, and that thli i*as the origin of the tmo bite poM beiiiB tawmm 
ht prociaaiatioiu.'*^£», T«« 
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aidiuL^ the other two lu their respective capacities, so as to strengllMa 
the connexion between country, clan, and regular government*. 

27. The three ties of brotherhuodf and clan : just lib^^ of in- 
gress and egress ; commoii rights ; aud jast laws. 

S8. Three tiuocs becoming ciTil society : the sciences of wis- 
dom ; the useful arts ; and the accomplishments of lennementl* 

28; The three sapports of the arts and sciences : instruction giTen 
by teachers privileijed and perfectly skilled ; priTileges conferred 
for the sake oi the sciences or arts to those who are skilled in 
them ; and rewards secured by law to men of science and artists 
for that which is regularly§ done by them according to injunction or 

30. The firm gromds of social agreement *. clear and decisive 
argument, which cannot rationally be withstood ; security of rights^ 
which cannot jnsdv be infringed ; and steady distributioii of justiccy 

not to be perverted by one h!2:h in privilege or office. 

31. Three things bring a state or comraunityH to ruin : exorbitant 
privileges ; perversion of justice ; and an unconcern, wliich suffers 
the regulations of country and clan to tail into disorder*. 

89. Three things that continne firm only so long as they 
are on firm grounds: law, property, and Internal peace (petiee if 
eUn). 

33. Three things essential to erery law of general obUgation : 

power, equity, and conscientiousness. 

34. Three things essential to the giving of a just judgementlf: 
an active and sound mind ; a firm adherence to the laws**; and a 
conscientious decision, whether by judge or sovereign. 

35. The three primary coauderations of soTereign^: the ne- 
oesslties of the country and its allies ; the judgement or the wise ; 
and the dedsion of the general voice of the state and its depen- 
denciesff. 

36. Three things indispensable to a state of society : a chief, as 

• The originftl expreation Ugmedd jatfarlhuh which U, move conectly, "diMcrt^ 

government."— Ed. Tr. 

t The word is bradoriaelh, and ptjrhaps means here " civil societj^,* which *' bro* 
therhood" can hardly imply. Tim Welsh tetro, translated " brotfaerbood*' b the 
j^recediiig Trii4, it bnwdMA, m word of differeut slgnificotioo iitom brmifrioeth,'^ 

t This Triad wtta left anferansloted by Mr. Roberti, since he eonaidefed it the asms 

as No. 11 ; but this does not appear to be exuctly the case. — Ed. Tr. 

$ Perhaps " discreetJj" or **akilfttllj" would be beuer: the eipresMoa u y» 
idmparthitt.^Ei>. Tr. 

II GwladoUeb a ehymUMM; " the itate md cooraaoity." — £d. Ta. 

51 TH deirnkgaOk bmm gfmmn} - the thieo pccfectkMit of m jiut judg^ment.''^ 
£o. Tr. 

Perhaps " a puneiillaOT dedflon according to lew** wmld be nceier the original 

eipression. whvch is deriitvoidf h t^mmrawd at gyvrcithiau. — Ed. Tn. 

ft Klunth gwiad, here rendered ** voice ot itie state/' is described in tbeLaw»of 
Hjwel to neeit the oath of fifty men who held hmds under tiie king. And the Law 
Tnads are to the saoie effect. See Wotioa'i ••Iqpi WaUic^" pp 1^0 and S53. The 
word, here translated " dej>endencie«," ncymmrowd, referred to in the last note, 
and which dues not appear to have such a signification. The preceding word " allies" 



lung; law, enacted by the general Toice of Hm c u m mr y {rkHA 

gwlad) : and administration of justice. 

37. Three things indispensable to a civil romnninity : a sovereirrn 
head; union of suftVag^e in legislation; and judgement by verdict 
collective from the union oi lonimon claim, whether in the native 
of the principal or adjoining country. 

- 98. Three things indiipeiiBable to each of the three Ibmer: 
knowledge arising him commoD jodfenent of the circumstaiiceB; 
jvatlee arishig from coaacientioaMieat ; and brotherly lore betWM 

country and united country, between a man and his countrymen, 
and between man and man. Where these are wanting, itia difih 
cult to ^uard against gr* tit disunion and injustice. 

39. The three primary objects of the social state : common de- 
linice'; eomon privileges of sciences and arts ; and the cultivatioa 
of tiie mant r a and usages of peace. 

40. Three things that caimot be cuItiTated or improved aaTe in a 
ioeial state: agiiciiltore ; the priTileged arts and sdeaces; and 
legular peace. 

41. Throo things that tiuaraTitpp the peace of a foederal country: 
primitive privileges (or constitutional pHnciphft ) in common; a 
common form of government; and the cultivation of science*, pro« 
tected equally in the ftederal country both by law and natural right 

40. The three ties of foedeiation of a state : sameness of Ian* 
gaage ; sameness of laws i and sameness of rights. Where fbesa 
are not the foederation cannot be firmf. 

43. Three thinirs that adorn a foederation : laudable science; kind 
and steady conduct ; and rP2:iilar deportment in societyt- 

44. Three thmgs that constitute a country : kindred, langui^, 
and rights ; and these are called the ties to a country. 

45. The tfuee bonds of society : sameness of rights ; sameness 
of occupancy ; and sameness of constttutional laws§. WithonI 
iliese a social state cannot subsist. 

seems also to be somewhat Incorrect as a version of cyvoUxd. Perhaps the whole Triad 
would 1ms closer 10 ttie original if it were thus altered : — " The three chief duties of 
sovereignty : an attention tu the necessities of the country and its dcpendeociei ; tE»lbe 
discernment of the wise ; oud to the legal deciMOiM Mid common judgement of die 
communiiv.'.'— Ed. Tb. 

* Gw^m ioeihMb, " the iciencee of w'udom.*'-^EB. Tb. 

t Perliiips this Tried «oald be more correctly rendered as follows " Tin thrre 
ComoMin bonds of civil wcieiy; ecoromuiiiun of language (cyv'wiih); a commumoa 
of judidel rights (cymmrawi); and ecomronmonof privileges (cynanraint) : and 
whboiit lhe«e no dvil society can be firmly established." — £d. Tr. 

% llie expression, here translated «' kind and sffndy ronduct nnd regular dspst* 
menl in society," 'uisyhervnid eariadus, a chymmruwd ddospunkus. — Ed. Tb. 

f The original words ere eymawddp eyoor, and cyvraithf which may be rendered 

communion of protrciimi, comniuiiion of tillage, and commtmion of laws," Cytw 
teems to have implied, aiicientiy, a kind of treaty of tillage or ploughing compact 
metually agreed upon by two persons, in which aenae it oeeortln the ikvn of Hyw«4, 
where ii is prescribed that " whoever violates his cyvar, into which h»^ has know ingly 
entered, shni! forfeit, as a fine to ihe king, three cows, and shall indemnity his com- 
panion (cyvarwr) for all the loss he may have sustained." — See " Leges WalUat," 
p. $94. The ceremony of coivtraclfaig this mutual obligation was somewliat soieato 
the pwtiea binding tbeouelfee by an oitb> with thefar heuda oaked* that ikey woald 
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46. Three ^ngs, without which there can tie ao (social state. of 
a) cottBtry : common language, laws, apd soil^; for nfilhout these 
it cadnot suraort itself . in peace nid :iin}oiit« 

47. The diEce primacy pursuita «f a fite^gayanuftaiit; priyilagad 

trades; scientific knowledge; and afprUiultuve ; Ibir finmi theso 

three arise all other pursuits useful to a state ; and, as the secondary 
pursuits depend on the primary, it is a necessity of stato to^eitabliah 
the primary ones in a privileged ami rogrular manner. 

48. Three things without which no country is a good one : .wood^ 
stone, and wells of water* 

49. Three things of common ngbt to coontvy aadekui :< w^^mmm* 
wood|; hunting (^r4mMd%); and an IroiMine. N^tfaei.of ihaae 
can become private propaty» 

50. From these three a rii^ht of private propnrty attaches to 
three things : the flesh of an animal taken in hunting when the 
carcase is flayed; acorns when gathered; and iron ore when 
dug up. 

51. Three things that are the private property of a man in the 
social statey . [that is to say, of snoh an one as is a satire Welsh* 
man hy priority of privilege|| :] his house;' his catde^fold; and 

granary, (m'tlUek'jfard^. ) 

5*2. Every man, whether foreigner or Welshman, has a ricrht of 
private property in three respects : his wife^ his ohiidien ; and his 
moveable goods. 

53. £very man has a peculiar property in three respects, which 

observe the terms ot the contract uniii a certain portion of laiid^ called magi, equiva- 
lent t»«bo<iC twelve Amyi «0rk finr one cot, wasoompletely ploughed. See ^id. p. 279. 
Ttic rommon acceptation of eyvar, at present, is an acre of land, though not4>l' thd 
same size as the English acre j it contauis about ±Qt% square ^ards.— £o. Tr. 

^ Tb« words here used wntc^vSti^t eymd^ .wad eyvmrdir, with respect to wbicB 
see the notes on Triad 42 and the last 'friad. — Ed. Tr. 

•f The Welsh word, here translated union." is cymmrawd, upon wbicii some 
observations have been already offered in these notes, and which, it is here fieoenwy 
to remark, Mr. Roberts does not appear to have translated upon two occasioni alike: 
however, it is also proper to add, that the word may have ton ^lif^nifications, according 
to ks derivation, either from brawd, judgement, or brawd, a brother or feIlow-coan< 
trynan. It aeeim to be used in the latter aenie bei^ aadt conseqaentlyt '* union'* 
is not an improper trar^^Iation, although not embiadng tiie full meaningt which is, 
more strictly, " brotheriu union." — £o. Ta. 

t It it a common tradition that aooras, as well as fern root, were a«ed« amongst the 
ancient Britons, as a succedaneuro for bread. According to another set of Triadsy 
(Triadd y Cludrtu ) the " three progressions without ootice were tboae of hnntiotg* corn- 
gathering, iuid an inui mmc." — Ed, Tb. 

$ The word s helwriacth, properly, perhaps^ flie diversion of banting, not merdy 
the ground. From the Law Triads it appears that there were annually three free or 
CfMnmon honts in Wales, — that of bees, of the fox, and of the otter. The latter is 
still common in many parts of the Principality. According to the laws of Hywel, the 
royal hunt was to be pursued, for the king's benefit, until the first of November, hut, 
from that time until the ninth of tlie same month, the huntsmen were to hunt un their 
own account Lega WaUica" p fi58 — Ed. Tr. 

Q The words between crotchets are omitted by the Translator. — En. Tr. 

5r ** Stack-yard " is more proper thou " granary." The word i? ydarth, a 00illl> 
pound of yd and garth ; but the word now commonly used is yction. — Kc. i a. 
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cannot be transferred, or given in payment oi a fine : bis wife ; 
his children ; and his argyvreu. Bv argyvrtu aie meant cIoAiMi 
mm», and the imolemente of hie lawtm iSUiiig*; for, witfabiifctiiMe, 
a man is depriTea of hie etetkm as a man, and it would be «tg«lt 
ID the law to omnan the ami, or uncall the cailHlgt. 

54. Thp three ornaments of a clan : book, harp, and iwoid; wd 
these cannot be seized by distress of court or law^. 

Three persons that live fully privileg-ed in a family, not 
being put to manual labour, work or olhce : an iulaut ; one iu old 
age ; and the inetmctor of the family. Theee imft sol a hand 
the tword, the horn, or the plough. 

66. Thrt f of privilpged rank, against whom a wei^n ie not te 
be unsheathed : a bard; the chief of a dan; and a measeoger fnm 
a bordering countr^'§. 

67. Three of roninif>ii rank, against whom a weapon is not to be 
unsheathed : a man who is unarmed ; a man before he has a beard; 
and a woman. • 

66. Three privileged places, wherein no weapons are to be 
sheathed, ( opposed) : the iession of country and lord ; the seansBi 
of assembly of maintenaneot which is a general collective ooooM'i 
bly ; and the session of bards. 

&9, There are three national sessions, by privilege, in the island 
of Britain, [under the protection of the nation of the Cymryjl :] the 
session of the bards ; which is the most ancient in dignity ; the 
session of country and lord, that is to say a court of law, consist* 
ing of a general assembly of judges and constitutionai assessoiai 
and the session of union and maintenance, that is to say, a collec- 
tive assembly of the nation* consisting of rulers, chiefs of claosIT, 
and men of wisdom, from country and district, (or hordtr country 
[according to the ordinances of civil comm unity and laws, as affect- 
ing a country in relation to itself or in relation to a border country**;] 
by and with the assent and consent of country and country, ruler 
and ruler, and the agreement of privilege and privilege to act for the 



* Argj/vTcu means* also, the jewels and other property which a wife brinp witil 
her at b«r dowry. Se« Cawbiio*Bkitoiv> irol. hi. p. 199.— Ed. Tb. 

t The original expression is enwriamgwr neu anghelvyddu eelvyddyd. — Elk. Ta« 

} There is somethiag in this provision tiot unlike the modem Enj^lish law, which 
privileges the iniplemeuts of a man's trade from seizure lor reut : u lias been evea 
deeld«d that the books of a scholar or student coroe with in th« menpiion, sod, m 
the Mme principle, no dotibt, the harp of a musician. — Ed. Th. 

§ We learn from the lubtitutional Triads of Bardism that it was one of the ancient, 
privileges of the Bwdt that no naked weapon wa« to be borne in thdrpreieiio^ wliiab 
sgree^ with this Triad alwdlat With No. dSbalow* See CAHaao-Barrawt voLft 
p. 'Zdi.—En. Tr. 

11 Tlie woldt between crotchets are omitted in the translation.— Eo. Tb. 

5f The word is pencenedlodd, which ia» perhaps^ in some respects, synonymoas 
■with the'** chiefs of clans," as the name was formerly understood in the F^itrhlands 
of Scotland, for some remarks on the meaning of penceuedt, see CAMtmo-hstixoti, 
vol. iii. p. 247. — Eft. Tb. 

The wofda between crotchets ate onhted in tfa« tianshtliQiu— En. Ta. 
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sttke <ir peace and Justice*. And ihui almil hmd all partiea. No 
weapon is to appear diawn in these seBakms, or within their linuts, 
or during their continvancef. 

60. There are three national sessions by privilege, to which are 
subject of right thoso who are interested as to protection, office, 
or dignity, or advantut;( s accruing from trade or science, which 
are in the cognizance aud jurisdiction of one or other ot these ses- 
aMMM> and ike subjectioa to them is of right, and due to the session 
whibt in deltbmtion : via. — ^1. The aeaaion of die barda of the 
island of Britain, which ha9 a judidal cognisaaee of every one 
who desires to profit by his talents in muaie» artifiom' employ- 
ment, or bardisra ; and all who attend the session are under its 
protection during the sitting, until its office and business are ter- 
iiiinafed, 2. The session of the king, or lord of the district, 
CshiieiJ and his assessors, judges, and barons; that is, every 
CymrOy (fVel^man,J who is a proprietary of land» thus forming a 
court oi justice and of law. 3. liie aession of general conatitn- 
tional assembly; that is, a geneml aaaenibly of country and its de- 
p«idencies, to which tiie two preceding are amenaUe§. For, 
though the btirrlic session be prior in dignity, and the parent of all 
science, yet the session of general constitutional nssnmbly takes 
precedence by right of power and necessity for the regulation and 
e^blishment of justice, privilege, and protection, in the country, 
km depeDdendea, and annezed and aeparated territoiiea, m alliance. 
And without this genml eonatttutional assembly, the other two 
conld possess neither privilege nor power. For this session ei 
general determination|| of country and clan has three qoalifications, 
that is to say, it consists of the wisdom, the power, and tho will 
of country and dependency, clan and united clan, in order to 
make, amend, and confirm law and union ; and to continn equity 
aud privdege as to neighbouring countries, and territories in alliance, 
wheuier of boiteera or separatCy whether of foreigner or Welsh- 
men, by eomnum consent, ao that m no part of die territories can 

* The translation !n this part is somewhat coDfaaed ; but that may be, in a great 
degree, owing to the peculiar idiom, and singular mode of expresaion, of the Welsh 
tongue, which it b scarcely poadble, in loiiie eut»$ to tnaafe, iridi fiteiol eiactnoM, 
into any other.—- £d. Tb. 

t Tbe three seauons or aasemblio, to which thu Triad and the two following relate, 
nwybedeicribed, in popular tenna, at the bardic assembly, tbe coait of eivll judik 
cature, and the crmvcritional or extraordinary court Tlie Welsh terms arr [:;ors€dd 
heirdd, gorsedd gwlad ac orgiawcU, uadgonedd cynghjfd eynnal, called, also, gonedi 
ddifgynnuU, Gonedd, h tboold be obaervedj is, more properly, a ** court,** or " ooo- 
gmstts" than a " session," as above translated. Of the eorsedd ddygymndl, or coii- 
•ventional assembly, ( which was, alsOj of three sorts,) foil particulars may be found 
in the Law Iriads, (Arch, of Wales, vol. iii. p. 329,) iwd m the L^e$ WalUem^ 
p. 340. It woold twell thu note lar beyond ell due liadto lo inieit them hcre^ 
Ed. Tb. 

I The word in Welsh is cyvoeth, — £d. Ta. 

$ The original esprenion becikoN3fdylyU«Mrogaeth;rd<2t0yef«iIl,wbiehis,lileraOj, 

«' and to whicli ti c two others owe horaage." — Ed. Tb. 

]| Gorudd rhaith ddygyrmuU is the expresaion, which may be rendered " a court of 
conventional justice or, from the context it nay lie called, " a generel coort of 
leg^tiop.*'— En. Tn. 

F 
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it be wittitood. Thw general seswHi contvoalt all oAer rigjht of 
detennuialioii and of power, law, or anthority, so that none other 
is equal to it; and it waa thia general constitutional assembly 
which first conferred the privileges of the lord of district, and his 
territory, and of the session of bards. In fact, it is evident that 
no priMle!2^e can exist but by the respect paid to it [this court] by 
couutiyaiid clau. 

61. Theiie are three seMions of the Cvmry, by the ri^ht of 
country and elan* The session of the bards of the isle of Britainf ; 
the dignity and privilege whereof arise from- its wisdom and consti- 
tution, and the necessity for it; or, according to other learned 
instructors, from its wisdom, constitution, and intent. The proper 
privilege and office of tlio session of bards is to maintain, pre- 
serve, and give sound m^truetiuu iii religion, i>cieuce, and morality! ; 
to preserve Ae neoutry of the laudable aets of tndividuala or elans ; 
of the events of the times, and die exHaoidinary phenomena of 
nature ; wars^ and regulations of country or clan ; their retalia- 
tions on tl^ir enemies and victories over them : also, faithfully to 
preserve the memory of pedigrees, niaxriages» liberal descent, 

* The worda in the origUud ate, Ikendly, <• three coarti, (or aneiiibliea,) accord- 

ing to the privileges of the country and iiallou of the C yiury."— Ed. Tn. 

t The Gonedd, or Congress of the Bards, was a meeting of so moch importance 
•nongst the ancient Cymry, that aone account of the time and manner of hoMmg it 
nay be here necessary. The foUomng, as the most accarate hitherto published, is, 
therefore, extracted from the E^sav on Bardism, prefixed to Mr. (now Dr.) Owen 
Pughc's Translatiou of liic rocms oi Li^warch Hen. — ** The regular times of hold- 
ing Gorseddt or meetui|^ neie the two solstices and equinoxes : aubonUaate meetings 
might, also, be held every new and full moon, and, also, at the quarter flay^,, whic'i 
were chiefly for instrecting disciples. The regular meetings were supposed to be well 
knomi with respect to dme ai^ ^aoe ; fiir there weie appointed places aa weU as 
limes," [Thb agrees with what CsBsar says of tlie Dmifh of Gaul. Bell. CaU* lib. 
v'u c. 13 and 14. J Irregular meetiiu;* could only be held by procUniati<m; or, if 
arbitrarily lield on nrgent oocarfons* tmir aets reqnired tiie oeimrmatloii of a Osraetf* 
or public aasent by subsequent proclamation. The Goneddattg or meetings, weie 
always held in the open air, and tn ike face of the mn and in the eye ofUgkL The pla<» 
was set apart by forming a circle of stones round the Maen Gortedd.*' [The Stone of 
Assembly : — it was also called Crair Gortedd, or the Covenant Place of Assemblj^and 
Maen Ll^, or the Stone of Covenant.] " At the Gomeddmt it was absolutely neces- 
sary tu recite the bardic traditions ; and, with this, wiiatever came before them was 
conudcred and determined upon. The bards always stood bare>headed and bate- 
footed, ill tlieir uni-coloured robes, at the Gorsedd, an^ irirhin the Cylek Cyngrair, or 
Circle of Federation. The ceremony used on the opening of a meeting was the 
sheathing of the sword on the MamtUnedd, at which all the Presiding Bards asaisled ; 
and this was accompanied with a very short pertinent discourse. When the business 
was finished, the meeting was closed, by taking up, but not unsheathing, the sword, 
with a few words on tlie occasion, wlien all (»med tlieir huids and feet There were 
certain mottos used by the Bards; that for the general assembly of the isle of Britain 
was, Gwirynerbyny hud, The truth in opposition to the world. Those for the pro- 
vincial ujeetings were such as had been adopicd ai tlie fust establishment of them 
respectively. J'hey were used as declaratory of the cadair or tatottft, meetiiig or pro- 
vince, whereof the bard was a member, or of the meethig that enacted any thing 
respecting the institution." Such were the pnnci(>al features of a Bardic Congress, 
though it if not certain to what precise era the preceding accomit haa leferance. 
Other particolait may be found in the same work, as well as in IMr. E. Wniianu'» 
*i Lytic Poemsb'* and in the first volume of the Cammro-Bbiton, p. 445. — £o. Ta. 

t in the original) tyterwyd— Eo. Tn. 
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privileges, and duties of the Cymry; and, when required by the 
other sessions, to piiblish what is necessary and obligatory in tlie 
legal form of notice and proclamation, raiilier than this^ by ofiice 
or privilege, the session of batds is not obliged to concern itself. 
The bards, therefore, are the authorised instructors of the Cymiy 
of country or clan, haying full priyilege, more extensive than the 
common rieht of Cymry by birth; viz. Ckt addition to) five acres 
of ground free : also, each is entitled to a gratuity as duo to his 
profession*. 2. The second is the session of country and terri- 
toryt, that is, a session of judicature and legal decision, for the 
intent of justice and security to country and clan, (or the commu- 
nity generally or indiyidually,) and theb retainers and tenantry. 
J?or the departments of these seTeral sessions are these: thait of 
the session of general assembly to make laws when necessary, and 
confirm them in country and dependency^, which cannot be done 
■without the concurrence of the dependency ; the session of judica- 
ture decides on infractions of the law, and punishes them ; and 
the session of bards teaches useful sciences, judges concerning 
them, and preserves the memory of family concerns regularly and 
truly ; and neUlier of tiie three is to oppose pretensions of its own, 
in derogation of either of them, but, on the contrary, each should 
confirm, and co-operate with, the other two amicably. 3. The 
tilird session is timt of the general constitutional assembly^ the 

* The duties atul piiviiegcs, aij^igaed in {hia and the preceding Triads to the coa> 
■ventional asaembltes ot the bardie, accord so exactly with what it specified on the 
sHnio pohu in the Institutional Tiiada of Bexditm, that an extract from theae latter 
CBu nut be out of place here. ^ 

1. The three primary privileges of ihe bards of the Idle oC Britain : maiatenaoco 
-whercTcr they go ; that no naked weapon be home in their presence; aad that their 
testimoay be preferred to that of all others. 

S. The three ultimate objects of bardism : to reform morals and costoms ; to seenre 
peace ; and to praise every thing that is good and excellent. 

3. llirec tlungs forbidden to a bard : immoralitj) satire; and the bearing ol 
arma, (dwyn aavmoi, dwvn amues, a dwyn arvau ). 

4. The three modes of bstniction used by the bards of the isle of Britain : the 
instruction of voicp ; son::; nnr! tisa^cby means of convenlioii, (or congress). 

5. The three delights of the bards of the isle of Biitahi : the prosperitjr of science j 
4he leforaation of manners; and the triumph of peace over devastatioB and pillage. 

6. The three splendid honours of the bards of the isle of Britain : the triuraph of 
learning over ignorance ; the triumph of reason over irrationality; and the triumph 
of peace over depredation and plunder. 

7. The three attributes of the bards of the isle of Britain : to make truth manifest, 
and to dilfuso the knowledge of it ; to perpetuate the praise of all that is good and 
excellent ; and to prevail with peace over disorder and violence. 

8. The three necesnry, bat reluctantf duties of the bards of the isle of Britain : 
secresy for the sake of peace and ilie imhlic fjooci ; invective lamentation demanded 
by justice; and the unsheathing of the swoid against the lawless and dei»edatoiy. 

For the reroamder «f these «« Institadonal Triads," see the second vdnms of 
Mr. E. Williami^t " Lyric Foems»" and the CAHBao-BntToy^ voL ii. p. 
Ed. Tb. 

t The same as the Gwsedd Gwlad ac Arglwydd, See the preceding uole on^ fliia 
point. It would have been better, perhaps* if the translator had been nnifimn 
throughout in the r.atnes he has given to the respective n'semblies. — Ed. Tn, 

t i his is the version of gwlad a ehywUtd almost always adopted by Mr. Roberts, 
and it a]^an to embiace me tme sense of the espteswui.— Ea. Ta. 
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general and especial object whereof is to make such alterations for 
the better in tae Imwt , or tveh new Uwi of oountry- umI diitrifli 
as mtkj be necessary ; by consent* taken in lihe custiiets of the 
diiefo of dans, men of wisdom and the sovereign paiamovnt. The 

sovereign paramount, or sovereign head of the government, is the 
lineal heir in the el(?est line of descent of the kin^n or princes of the 
district, and in him the authorityf rests ; and his determination is 
without appeal as the authority of the country. 

62. There are three surreptitious^ sessions. 1. When one 
who is a lawful ma|;istrate» in the estate of a lotd, is obliged to 
oppose a judicial decision, or enmities, or oppression; as, for inataaoe» 
to alter or resist the laws of the king, he being obliged to concfoko 
a particular or general assembly of country and clan on matter of 
constitutional right, when necessity demands it. Nfithrr ouprht the 
community to oppose the magistrate who performs this duty; 
because that none but the lord can inakc a law, neither can he do so 
but by the consent of his country and clan in assembly ; and there 
cannot be an assembly without nolificaftkm of the place, time, intent 
of the meeting; and also prorisions, shelter, lodgings, firing, and 
attendance. 2. The constitutional session of the chief of a daat 
on a complaint of oppression or injustice on the part of the kin^ or 
his judges, or when the law does not afford clear and permanent 
justice. In such case every Cymro has a right to his privilege by 
birth, and the chief of his clan has a sovereign authority to arrange 
the business with the aid and assistance of his clan and of men of 
wisdom ; and the country ought not to oppose it. For the chief of 
a clan has a sovereign authority, and every native <}ymro has the 
same in right of the chief of the clan ; and the oaths of three hondfed 
legal men, that is to say, men who owe service by tenure of land, 
shall confirm that which is done by constitutional right arising from 
the authority of a native Cymro, by the protection and rie^ht of the 
chief of his clan. For every Cymro has a right to (the produce of J 
his labour, to ( making ) his complaint and his claim, according to his 
natural nnderstsnding, under the protection of the privilege of the 
chief of his dan ; and every chief of a clan has a right to (tkit fUKfh- 
fvrt 9f) the constitutional principles and voice of his country ; and, 
when appeal is made to the ▼<noe of the coontry, has a right to ita 

• Can rakh cxfwlad, — £d. Tb. 

f (^^raao does not appear to imply " auihoritj." It means, genenilly, • eoamo- 

tioti or agitation ; in which sense it occurs in the Law Tr):ids, \'.hvrc tlir 'M!;rcc com- 
taotunu {jiv inttigattons^ to revenge" are described to be " the sbriekiug of female 
idatimii^ fhdr leaing the Uer of tbar kindred, aad their leang the rniref cnged 
gravr ; of their kindred." Is it possible that cyfraw should be in this place a niis- 
reading for c^awd, which has the meaning adopted bjr Mr. Robxbts of "attthoriTf" 
•or «* infliieiice?"— Eo. T«. 

% The woid is mghy^oarcK which, as here used, . may be more properly rendered 
** eitraordinary ** or " extrajudici:i]." It certainly lias the meaning of «' surreptitious" 
on many occasions in the Welsh laws, but not in reference to a national council. See 
- Uga WaUkm** in the index. And that the anemUiei, hete desetibed, weie of tn 
" extraordinary " or "extrajudicial " character is sufficiently ohvioui ffoiD the conicitt 
Ang^hjfvareh means, Ulerally, withotit notice."— Eo. T». 
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flOTereignity, and every sovereignity hus a right to ( the support of ) 
hs territory ( over wkkk it extends J in the general voice of its as- 
sembly, least the law or privilege of the social state should be 
iDfH]iged« So that in this protection, Cviz. of the ehU/ of the clan,) 
every native Cymro has the privilege of his country, his voice, his 
authority, nnd his district, in ^pn^ral assembly. 3. Tho third (^o/* 
these sessions ) is one for the purpose of detenninino; the merits of 
two or more laws, where they are held of equal authority, and by 
circuDistauces of the times, changes in the world, modes or states of 
life, the one tends more to injustice than the other. And that 
wUeb is right cannot be done till it be known wherein the wrong 
consbts ; nor can any reformation be introduced unless the lord and 
community 1>p apprisod of it ; neither are the lord and his people 
to introditco it without the knowledge and consent of their district, 
according to the resrnlar prescription. For these purposes, (of these 
tessions,) legal uutice and proclamation lor a year and a day should 
be published, that a session of general determination^ with the 
knowledge of country and clan, will be held, in order to consider 
what is wrong and to reform it by just consent; and continue the 
discussion whilst there is just and necessary cause. And when a 
law is to be altered, due notice is to be sriven to country and clan, 
that they may know what is to be substituted for that which is to 
be repealed*. 

6d. Three things that are not to be done but by the joint will of 
cpuntoy and district, and tke paramount sovereigii danf. 1. 
Altering the law. 2. Deposing the king. 3. Teaching new 
doctrines, or introducing new regulations in tile session of the 

bards. For these thino;«? ( as to the hards ) ought not to be 
done until country and clan is informed of their iiature, their 
tendency, and rt Lcular ordt r, according- to the judgement of the 
learned who are authorised by law, aud iut^tructors of approved 
wisdom acknowledged by the general session of die bards of 
Biitaui, of country and dutrict: where the purpose or discussion 
is in contravention to llus, the doctrine is termed vain, and the 
profession of it obtains no privilege or profit. For neither law, 
nor regulation, nor profession, nor skill in any scientific rrspcci, 
can acquire privilege until it be approved on examination by the 
judgement of the wise and learned, whose wisdom, and knowledge, 

* The legal provisions, embraced in .this Tkiad, are so fullj explained, that they 
require no illustration. The rpader, who is acrjnainted with the Englisli coramoa law, 
will be at no loss to trace uu analogy* in tuuie thaa one in&taucc, with the ancient 
Welsh customs; and which, there can be no doubt, were well known to Alfred, who^ 
accordingly, avaikKl bimseU' of them in the fwiMtioa of hi» owu famous oode.— 
£]}.Ta. 

f The oriiciiial expfcsnon is a ekeiiedift hetMUdr, Docs the latter word imply the 

meanhig here given it; or does it not rather signify, '* rgpccinlly" or ** particularly," 
as it is used in the Introduction to the Laws of Hywel? where it u said, that, when the 
Laws were completed, the conv o cation, employed i& oompilinff them, invoked ** Oe 
malediction of God, of that assembly, and of Wales moteeipedaDy fOgmr% beiMtdgr) 
tipon those who should transgress them."'-£D. Ta. 
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and anthorilyy' bave been priTileged by country ud dan. As to the 
depositioii of a king ; this can only be done by dte unanimous voice 
of country and district. In a district the oaths of three hundred is 
the verdict in every territory of a lord, having a court of his own, 
subject to tho court of the. king in chief; and the majority of the 
districts sliall ccjni^iiu w hat is decided by the votes. The kin^ in 
chit^f is the king or prince eldest in the line of descent of the kings of 
tiie whole <»ottntiy*« 

64* Three ties of union that ought to be indissolnble as to 
country and clan. 1. The tie of conntiy and clan, that is, a 
Welshman, wherever he be, in any coimtry or district of Wales, is 
a Welshman of the same :nu! equal sotiai right in the one district 
as in any other, preserving his pailicular rie:ht in the lordship 
of his native district. 2. Tiie lie of government ; tor tiier^ ought 
to be but one king of aU Wales, and he the lineal heir of the eldest 
bcaach of the princes of the whole country, and his word superior 
to the word of every other prince, that is to say, in the general 
sessionf , but not in other cases. For in all other cases the word of 
a prince or other lord, having a court of justice, is his word f'w 
absolute) ill his own territory and within its jurisdiction ; and the 
eldest by descent is called king of ail Wales, and king ot Wales 
paramount Bj Wales paiamount, is to be understood the whi^e 
assemblagje of the Welsh in all its tenttories and under its Juris- 
diction ; each of whom is of equal right and privilege throng its 
districts, eicept as to possessions and rights which are personal 
and particular, and not natural ri2:htf?, such as those to land and 
offices in courts of justice. Hence the expression, *' Every part of 
Wales is free to a Welshman." Moreover it is the preroi:ntire of 
the king in chief to appoint and rtigulate the order of the 
general constitutioBal session^ the session paramount, and the 
taking of the sense (igf voice J of Wales paramount Neither can 
an IndiTidual or a country, separately, do that which belongs to 
sceptre and sceptre paramount^. 3. The tie of the same common 
law, and right, and verdict. For the law, right, and verdict, ouwht 
to be uniformly the same to every native Welshman in every part 
of Wales, without distinction ; because every part of Wales, 
without distinction, gives the same privileges to (u the country of) 
a Welshman, except as to particular priyate concerns, not depen* 
dant on his being a native of the country. Hence the expression* 
the country of Wales paramount; the race far elm) of lYelsh pa- 
ramount ; and the rights of Wales paramount. 

i^veiy Welshman by birth has three native rights, and in 

• Accoi^g to Hbe Editon of the Archuology of W«1e*> there is a defect in this 

Triad as it appears in that work, and from which this translation is made.— Kn. Tn, 
t CwmuU cywladf which tamy be more cwrectly trau&lated " national asaembij."— 

X Tlic Welsh expression here is o haUidr ac yn bmhaladr. Paladr means a shaft or 
spear, and may be here used raetapboricalljr for sovereignity. With respect to the 
meaning of jtenbaladr on particular cases, sec a note iu the lubt page j but it is possible 
thai it may here have a diierait application.— Eo. Ta. 
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the term WekhMaii a Welshwomaa is conprolieiided*. 1. The 

cultivatioii and tenure of five free acres of ground, in his own 
right, as a native Welshman ; and the offspring of a sojourner, 
or foreipier, in the fourth degree of Avorthy marriag-es, that is to say, 
the great-grandson is included. 2. The use of defensive arms and 
signs ( armorial bearingsf ^, if a native Welshman of indisputably 
honourable descent, bat not otherwise. 3. And the ri^ht of voting 
under the protection of the chief of his clan, which a male attains 
when he has a beard, and a female when she marries. 

66. Vassals are of three descriptions, neither of which attains 
the rank and privilege of a native Welshman until the ninth genera- 
tion. 1. A reputed son, that is, a son denied in a lawful manner 
by his father, or by injunction of law, because he was not bom in 
worthy and regular wedlock ; or, moreover, because he was born 
contrary to die law and prifilege of oauntry and dan. 2. A nan 
who forfeits his patrimony and privilege by decree of it, as the 
penalty of misdemeanour, or criminal conduct, which deserves it. 
3. A stranger, or foreigner, who fixes his residence in Wales. 
No one of these attains the rank and privilege of a native Welsh- 
man until the ninth generation. This was established by law, for 
three reasons, that is to say-— 

67« There ate three foasoM for TBSsalage, in ^onsequenoa 
whereof irregular persons are not legal, or jvriiucalt. 1. To prevent 
treachery from foreigners and taeir offspring. 2. To prevent 
foreigners from obtaining possession of the lands of the native 
Welsh, And, 3. To prevent celibacy, and the irregular and illegal 
propagation of offspring by fornication or adultery. Hence mer- 
cenary foreigners and their offspring, a denied reputed sou and his 
offspring, and criminals and their offspring, are held to be in Ijhe 
same predicament to the ninth generatm ; and erety foreigner uid 
yasMt mast be under the oath and pledge of the lord of the dis^ 
trict, and his lord proprietary. That is to say, his lord proprictaiy 
shall take the vassal under his protection, and give him land in his 
vassalage ; and a stranger^ shall bo subject to the will until he 
attains the privilege of a native Welshman, in the fourth class 
of his offspring, by worthy marriages with Welshwomen by de- 
scent. These marriages are thns regulated : the son of a stranger, 
or foreigner, sworn to the IcMrd of the district, who, wilih the con- 
sent of her clan, marries a native Welshwoman, attains, by this 
marriage, the second degree of descent and rank, and their 
children the third. If either of these marry a Welshwoman of 
worthy blood, he attains the fourth degree ; and a son of this mar- 
riage has the right of the fifth degree, he being (called, or deemed Jt 

• For want of corresponding woids in the English language, the translation is here 
guilty of a little HibeniiaaiMn. The original espreaoon is ac etMCs dan enw Cymro y 
cauir or Gymraes. — Ed.Tr* 

t Arwyddion is the Welsh word, and means ** emblems," or ^hmmf b«t'« 
tnorial bearings" is the proper translation here.— Ed. Tr. 

X Cyvrcatha chynunrawd is the original expression. — Ed. Tr. 

§ MA aiHC.wgee CaiiBmo-Paitow, wL iii. p. S61, in dw mIbi.— E». Ta« 
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the grandson of the origbal stranger. Hiif son marrying a native 
Welshwoman^ comes to the sixth degree of descent, and the son 

of this marrincre nttnins the right of great-graFidson to the original 
stranger, the (nominal) errnt-cTHiulson hoinj; ol the spventh de- 
gree. He, by marrying a native \V i;l.'5livvuiiiun, attitmis the < i!i;}ith 
degree in right of his wife, it being the riglit of every native \i eish- 
woman to raise the degree of a stranger whom she marries, and a 
son of this (mmkuLl ) great-grandson, by such a maniage, atldlli 
the ninth degree;and is therefore termed the seisor Cg^^'gU^'f^dd^) 
or taker of possession, because he seizes (^oresgyn ), or takes 
possession of his land, that is, his tonurf' of hve acres, his profes- 
sional rewards, his right as to the chief ot the clan, and every 
other right common to a native Welsiiman. He becomes also the 
head of his family, and has the right of chief of clan as to them ' 
and their offspring, and also to his ancestors, if any of Hiem he ; 
allTO, whether it be father, grandfather, or great-grandfather, bat ' 
no farther ; and either of these in the fight of the seizor shall ac-' 
quire the right of a native Welshman. Also in pleas of land- 
tenure he is not termed the !^on, but the seizor of his father, trrand- 
father, or e7eat-<;T;in(lfa.tlier, uncles, or cousins, when one or the 
other is wortliily married. The seizor shall be chief of elan to all 
of them, when he attains perfect manhood ; and each, ot them shall 
be man and relation to him, and his word authoritative over each 
of them, and he shall not be ImUe to oath or pledge fa$ioa lard ), 
for the clan shall betake tiiemselves to the seisor, and have their 
rights free, under the protection of their chief ; nor shall they ha!ffa' 
their lands, savin<j such as they claim by their particular degrees, 
or the protection ot the ninth degree, that is, the seizor. 

68. There are three pri\ ileuo'd professions, m iLli complete privi- 
lege, that is, to ^ve free acres o£ land and proiessional fees to 
each person, who is of ajipfoved knowledge and practice (in hit 
prafettUn ), exdusivo and m addition to the land due to him as a 
native Welshman. TEese pfofossions are bardism, medumesf, 
and study, or hook4eainittgt« Each of these has a right to fifs 

* Goragynydd is, literally, a seizor, or occwpRUt, but means, in the Welsh laws, a 
child in the fifth degree nf lineal descent, as a grtndsoD*! gnuMlchUd* It is also used 
Ibr an illegal possessor ot iand. — Ed.Tr. 

t The original word is JeryWuAt wbieh does not MCm to have qntte fbe exfemife 

awanine here given it. It implies niori; properly, perhaps, the art of metallurgy, or, 
in a ttiU more confined sense, the craft of a smith, in which acceptation it is fre- 
aueatly used by the early poets and othen. On one occasion (see Cato Cymratg) 
_^rytt, however, occurs as a term for the Georgics of Virgil, whence the word anj 
appear to have had the sense of " agriculture," or " tillage.** FeryUdatih may he 
considered, therefore, to have a general reference to such trades as are ONKerued 
with metals, as well as with bodies that undergo the operation of fire» and hence h 
may be takrn tn hnvc nlso the mraning of *' chyniislry," Dr. Davie% aOOOtdflOf^, 
renders it, in his Dictionary, chjfwtia. See Triad, 73, jmt. — £o. Ta. 

t In the Trkdd ^ Chdmtf or Triads of ProgieMioiu, (which immediately pieecda 
these Triads in tlie ArchaloJogy, p. 283.) 'Flic " three domestic progressions, uiukt 
privilege of the national customs of the Cyrary," are declared to be those of " a hnnl, 
a imith, or metalist (fenflU ), and a harper." This provision for tlie protection ot 
eettaie penons b the iteoerant eserdie of their leveial oeeiipotieoa has an evident 
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free acres in consideration of bis profession, he being in character 
•sd practice of the one or the other, with a|H>robatioQ of a learned 
tewuier of the piofeMioo* No one is to fobinr Ivo profesiiopa* 
or» if ko dpssy Us full prnriloge can only bo n ii|^t of ono o(( 
them; for two profes«ioiis» or employments, eaonot bo pumwd ol 
the same time with proper effect or regularity. 

69. There are three protessions which vassals ought not to leam 
witiiuut pel mission of their lords proprietary, and of the loid oi 
the district: viz. the thiee privileged proiei^siuus, bardism, meciia- 
BMSSsiid bOol(-l«orning. And, if the lotd proprietary and the king 
poowtt o itranger to loarn oithor of tbeio thiee profsssions, and Ui 
tal(0 HP the character of it, and practise it, and tlieir skill be apr 
provetf, the law directs that they shall not be interrupted, but be 
permitted to proceed, and that they shall be freemen for life, eaclt 
in right oi' the privileged proiesnion, and also to be of right en- 
titled lo five free acres*, for rank has at all times been conferred 

IwidUble professioot and knowledge, foi the sake of domesti- 
cating and sottling oountty and dan, andoultiTatiu^r habits of good 
manneis, gravity, and wisdom, by regular instruction, and poaosp 
able communioB of privilegos^ throughout oovBtry and clan and 
th^ connections. For there cannot be a peaoeable domestication 
and settlement without the aid ol the laudable professions ; neither 
can these have force if those who practise them have not rank ; and 
bcnce it has been adjudged, by law and general convention, that the 
fffoliBssions ooght neithef to bo impedod norolistnioted,nor dspni^od 
^ thoir pritilegOy nor should th«y wlio fdlow these professions. 

70. Tqefo ave three who, ffom being slaves^ beeone free aent • 
al^rd, a mechanic, and a scholar; they being of another nation. 
Hiat is to say , though the father be a slave and an alu n, or vassal, 
the son, who arrives at the proft'ssioti and practice and oflicial pri- 
vilege of eilker ol tlie privileged proie:iiiioii:i, shall be alVeeuiaii tor 

life, and Imto right to five free acres ; beoMse that no one of 
approred knowledige in either of these piofiBesions oudit to be a 

slave or without privilege. But sUU, though the inmviduals, in 
right of their pro&ssions, shall be free, their children shall be 
slaves and aliens, and they are called The three Slaves ( deiceneled^ 
from Freemen and such they remain untU they arrive at the degree 
of the sei2or|„ to take rank by descent, which thenceforward Uiey 
do as native Welshmen, x et, the learned say that an imperish- 

geference to an early stage of aooiety, to which, indeed, the Triodd y Cludmi, from 
other features, have a!! the ap[>earH!ice of being adapted. Clud, it may be proper to 
mentioQ, means, iiieraliy, a carnage, or uiuvenieiit ; its use rm the present occasion, 
Iwwever, iMns to acsoid «ntb tts Soglidi wmd. " pwgwMiian,'* ahm adoplid. 

MP^gp. Tn. 

* The Welsh words are pvmenei rhyddion, Ao erw, according to the Lawf of Hy wel, 
tfomonmi. In lengiki, tbleeii yokes, of dxteea fteC •sdi, sad two in hModtb. 8«o 
•« LegaWaUica^r p. 139.— En. Tr. 

t Thia would have been more correctiv tiandated '* Three som of alsToa thsi bo* 
come fioe in the original, 3W mik tkfii o jmA.— Ba. Ta. 

I TlistieidlMtebfo»f ig 3 ( w »y <M; apoowlaeBiesapwceiiisgnote.— Ed. Ta« 
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able flcsiroo is due to a privileged profession, inasmuch as the 
dCsceiidiints shall, in right of that profession, be oue degree nearer 
to the seizor ; and that, whereas in family descent the right of s^ior 
u acquired only by the fourth man, by marriages it may be acquured 
hy the third man, in right of saeh a profession ; every'snch pro> 
msion bringing the degree of the professor nearer to that of the 
peWor, because it is just that it should obtain a de<:;r(H towards the 
seisin. The as-aprtion, thereforo, is tW\< if the lord proprietary 
and the king pei init one, who from a b lul-man may become free, to 
acquire tlie character, service, and privilege of eitlier of these pro- 
fessions* and honomable marriages are contracted, none of theh 
descendants can afterwards become bond-men. Thus, by protect 
tion and privilege of apririleged profession, vassals, who are aliens, 
may, in the third man, attain the seisin and right of a native Welsh- 
man. [That is to say, it is lawful for I profession to have its full 
right and privilege of five free acres in common with a person 
claiming by blood and gentility of descent*.] And the degree 
gained in right of the profession shall not fall or ever be taken away 
from the family. 

71. There are three orders of the profession of Bardism. 1. 
The Chief Bard, ( Priv-varddj that is to say, a Bard of full pri- 
vilege, who hns neqnired his degree and privilefije of a Bard of 
Session, hv regular iustruction by an approved teacher : his 
office is to keep up a memory of arts and scieuces, tiiis being his 
duty as a Bard regularly and fully instituted; and also to preserve 
the memory of tbat which concerns the country as families, 
marriages, pedigrees, armorial bearings, divisions of land, and the 
rights of the Welsh territory or nation. 2. The Ovate, (Ovydd,) 
whose degree is acquired in right of his possessing natural poetic 
genius, or praiseworthy knowleds^e, which he shall prove by the 
correctness of his answerini?, he being examined before a regular 
and worthy Session ( G(;r*e</</J of Bards; or, where there is no 
such Session, by a lawful sittingf, ( Eistcddvodt) granted by the 
subjects (or dan) of the lord of the teiritory ; or by twelve of 
the judges of his court ; or, if this be not the custom, by twelve 
freeholders (bra»ditt/r ) of his court, who act as judges. Moreover, 
the knowledge crained by regular instruction is not to he required 
of the Ovate to entitle him to his privilege, nor any thing more than 

• The pasnige between crotchets was omitted in the translation. The words, heie 
rendeied " claimhig by blood and gentility of descent," are & braint ach a bonedd owmi 
cifnhwya]il. Tn the VVclsh laws a gciitlfmnn hy birth (bonheddig cytnhwi/nawl) was 
oac wi>u wai a Welsbinaa both by the patcrual and maternal side, and who had not 
natubered amongst bis ancestors a slave, a foteigner, or one of ignoble blood. TIm 
fine for the murder of siicli a person was seventy- three cows, and, for any inferior injury 
doac to him, three cows and sixty pence. Sec " L^a WaUicx," p. 202.— Ed. Te.' 

f The Tnuislator, by rendering gorsedd a '* settion," bat here httn betrayed into a 
tatuolngous expression. V'ti!nldood is, properly, as he translates it, " a sitting," or 
*' sewiun;" batganedd, as remarked on a former occasion, should have been rendered 
a "congien** or <'a«embly/' EiUeddvod is a word, comparatively speaking, of 
mere nodera oae.— Ed, Tb, 
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llMt his knowledge is w«Il fiNmded. This b io legnlated for the 
mamteDaDce of sdeilco, lest there should be a deficiency of 
regular teachers, and the arts and sciences depending upon memory 
and regular instruction, should be lost ; and, also, for the fur- 
ther improvement of arts and sciences, by the ndditioii of every 
new discovery ap[)i ()ved by the learned and the wise, and con- 
iirmed as such by tlicm ; and, also, lest the advantage, ariiimg from 
the powers of natural genius and hiventioni should be repressed* 
3. The Druid Bard {DerwyddwrddJ ;] who must be a regu- 
larly instituted Bard of Session, of degree*, and of approved 
wisdom and knowledge, and of elocution sufficient to express what 
bis judgement and intelligence dictate. This office has its privilege 
by a free -^rant adjudged to him by the sense of a regular court of 
the clan tai^eu by ballot ( coelbren ). His duty is to give moral and 
religious instruction in the Session of Bards, in the palace, in the 
place of worship, and in the fiunily in which he has fuU privilege. 
£ach of these nas a just and lawful claim to five free acres in 
right of his profession, exclusive of what be is entitled to as a 
Welshma?) by birth. For the right by profession does not abrogate 
that by nature, nor the natural ritrht the professionalf. 

72. There are three branches of erudition (llenoriaeth) as to 
language. 1. That of interpretation in a court of law between a 
Welshman and a foreigner, who know no language in common. 
2. Skill in portraying arms, laudable actions and marvellous oc- 
currences, so thattibey who see ( the portraiture J may understand 
its signification : and such portrayer is called the Emblem Bard|« 

* Bardd gorse<^ilt^^ '^iv.hUAijj arc tlic words, Aod whicb may be trwoalated " a bard 
regularly iniiiattU dinl gradiiattd." — Ed. Tr. 

The particular duties vf the iliroc orders of Bardbni, enu aerated in Ibit Triad, 
are tliu^ siinitarly described in the tnstitulioual Triad of Bardism, quoted Oii a former 
occasion. — " The three orders of Primitive Bards : the Presidios Bard« or PrimitiTO 
Baid Poiitlve, according to tbe rights, voice* and atage of tbe Bardie Conventioiu« 
whose office II is to superintend and regulate ; the Ovate, according to poetical genius, 
exeniou, and couliugcacy, whose province it is to act from tbe impulse of poetical in- 
spiration ; and the Druid, according to the reaMm, nature, and necessity of things, 
whose duty it is to instruct." See Cambbo-Briton, vol. ii. p. 291. A more 
diffuse explanation of these sprerai functions may be seen in the iutroduction to Dr. 
Oweit Pughc'b Translation of Llj warch H6n, and at the end of Mr. £. Williams's 
Lyric Poems. The thfiee orden of Bards are described by some ancient writers, 
Greek and Laiiri, among whom are Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny, who use preclMjly 
tbe same names as those above given, although they do nut exucliy follow the Welsh 
nemoriids in tlie duties they appropriate to them ; but the mere conformity of thd 
names is sufficient to vindicate the authenticity of tlie Triads, from which wr farther 
leant tliat Bardifm had its origin in Britain, which accords wiiU what Caesar says on 
the same sul^ecr, when be tells us tbat Droidism bad its foundation in this country, 
from whence it wai transported to Gaul. See Bfi-i.. Gall. lib. vi. c. — Ep. Tr, 

X Tbe original word bere is arwvddvardd, whicb would iiave been more properly 
translated a '* beratd bard." Tbe cluef office of an wrwyddvardd was, ancaently, to 
bear a flag of trace between contending armies, and to discharge the other duries of a 
heruld-al-arms, on which occasion he wore a white, or some other uni-colourcd, dzcss« 
to denote the sanctity or iuviolabilily of his character. The name, as used in tint 
Triad, appeaia to bave reference to a period when tlie original functions of the office 
were grown ob.solftf, and when the arwiithlvardd was become a men geaealcgist^ or 
recorder of iamily pcdlgreos and other domestic memorials.— Ko. Tn, ^ 
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And, 3. the knowledge of book and letter, aad of reading and 
writing the Welsh language correctly, and keeping book-m^oijf 
oflhe <fafM tidjeoli of the rMvte «f tiM Buib^^f Britayii; ^iHm, 
pedigrsM^ rank hy aariMgey deaemt of «italM, and actions and 
mfotoiation worthy of record. He, whoee occupation is tiutt 
either of these three branches of erudition, claims five free acres in 
right of his profession, exclu«»ive of his right aa a natiTe Welshman, 
and is to attend the court of country and lord, and be obedient 
to the court, the Judges, and the atssessora, when court or seattioB 
b lawftdly held; and, in MttuMnliM kit ifae arfonMim Iktj 
ii£htdf thev ttoontlM, moreover, to'fieeeirtertaiiiiiMlit wid pnh 
eenii by ittpolation. 

78. There are three principal branches of mechanic employment : 
viz. smith's work, carpenter's work, and mason's work, and the 
three are of equal privilege ; and whoever is of either of these 
trades has a full right to five free acres, exclusive of his right as a 
natire Welshman, and in to be at the wUl of the lord of the distrkit 
lo kistniot tin tlaves of tlw kmg orthe tord, or any of lMf<nw»«ii» 
eo Ikr tts the law permits; mi is, nader the obligation Ant m 
degree of the craft shall be granted to any of 'thete>bnl by <imiMA 
of their lord proprietary and of the king. 

74. There arc thr( e kinds of national professions of the Welsh 
nation. 1. The cultivation of the mind* ; and in this respect it is 
the duty of the Bard^ uf Sessioa to keep record aud give instruc- 
tion, by Ih^ ilfllce, m ^tiie prbfesnoii or Bardietti,^ % Hoidiairie 
■eaiployiBeBii; dlMl tile iMchaaif» are to pteaerre and impro^« tinfir 
professions by the care of approved masters whose duty it is. 9* 
Family employments ; and it is the duty of the chiefs of clans to 
oblige the chiefs of family to see that these are taught to M HMs 
family to tlie, ninth (1eg;iTe iiud rank of relationship. 

7t>. There are three prmciipal branches of household artsf : cul- 
tivation of land; manaAement of the daily; and weaving. And 
it ia the duty of ti^e chief of tbe aha to enforee their being tau^t, 
and answer Ibr their being so in court, and hi place of wonhip,aad 
at eve^ assembly (qfreh) for worship. 

76. There are three employments of the palace : distribution 
of justice ; taking measures for the regulation and administra- 
tion of the country aud the law, and a permanent record of 
them; and communication by embassage with a ueighbouring 
comitiy. 

77. There are three city professioas: 



and na?igation. Each of these has a peculiar city pri?ilege, which 
privilege is by grant of the lord of the district, with a security^ of 
ne adJOMaistration of justice, and is distinct from the privilcgeB 

* Tifis it not a Utoal translation of c^mfddau dtfrtjUneft, the expres&iou in xXxo 
mrigfau^ : it means, more properly, the " mysteries of wisdom," tvhich seems to w 
appropriately used willi reference to the peculiar lore of tbe Bwrda, to wImmb the «• 
pression is here applied.— Ed. Tk. 

t The original words here« and which are rendered ** fftOMlW Cfliploviaent" hi Uie 
— ^ Tnad, an c d btsUji rfwhaidrf.— Eo. Ta. 
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eottmoo to country and-dMi, forHkeMOuri^ cf «tg«lnr oommM^ 

fffotected by justice. 

78. The privilejfes of cities are three. 1. That citizens shall not 
be compelied to atirvii iu uu^ oSkce except such m are compriseil iu 
die right and witl^D the Units of thfilr etteaihip. 2. Aprotection 
«hiob:ehBll eMme-stnnger* or teugnen ivbo fveqaeni rthe citiee 
jfar CMnmerce from impoeltioB or iajjaf. And»S. Hut no pnviieged 
Markets shall be held except in respectable cities. 

79. There are three empIoyiTK^nts of a gentleman: arms, horse- 
maoship, and hunting. Neither of these is permitted to any but a 
Welshman by descent*. 

80. There are three original rights of every Briton by descent. 
1* Uh 'finehold Msieuioii, widKMit restriotion, of five aetee of 
lind. S. A rig^t of determininff the consthutioiial law of the 
couatty, under protectimi and in right of the ohief jof his clan. 3. 
A -right to the benevolence of the country in gcalDial, (dud cywlad,) 
that is to say, that he be free to go whither hp will without loss of 
priviletrc or verdict, unless when in 'actual service of the country or 
of a court of law. For, where he ib, so. he is by 'law bound to per* 
£»fu it, and ought not to be excused. 

81. Thapa aye tfagee pewoae whuaijomgy Wekh laadiafldtr ought 
4ethava aadfiajntaiac: u wife.; ^aMa^ai-anasyfif ha be ■»t>«D hhi^ 
atif; and«'«iadiar.«f his fanflj* 

82. There are tlvaa tfahiga ao oaB of which can do well witkonl 
the other two : a governor, valour, an<l lec^islationf. For these 
three are the means of protection^ power, and a reg^dar aiui hm 
security of property. 

8d. The three advantages of a Welshman by descent: Eve 
free acres, land in expectancy, and hnnting. 

84. Three thmgs m oommon to the covntiyaad a border country : 
a great river, a great road, and an assembly for religious worship|. 
!&fy ajre under pioteoti^n of God and his peace, wfibt no weapon 
h iinsheathed by tho<!e who freqimnt them, or ag'ainpt any whom they 
meet. It" any one, whether borderer§ or foreigner, otfend in this 
respect, the lord of the district has, on complaint made, a right to 
ioilict the punishment of a murderer upon him* 

8^ Iliree persons privileged m a neigUMMfiar eeuntry : a bard, 
ni'timuater of religion, and a chief ' of a dan ; and to no otherthan 
one of these three is the privilege of embassy due. No weapon 
ought to he drawn against either of these three, whether the ne^h- 
bouring countries be in war or peace. For unless learning, reli- 
ginn, and political knowledge be privileged and protected, nations 

• See note on Triad 70, ante. — £0. T». 
t Glyv>, glewt a giwd<i.— £d. Tr. 

f More properly, perhaps, " a place of resort for rdij^s wonMp." Hie word 

translated " assembly," isci/rcfc. According to xho TrliM y Cludmi, before referred 
to, the resort of religioas people to a place of worship was one of the " three privi- 
progresrions or movenients the two others were the circoitof t king or elders 
wnhip their dominions, and the assembling of bards in congress. — Eo.Tr. 
(llie of igiori wcnrd u bndor, wbicli ou^t to be tnuukted a ** aadve."— £0. Ta. 
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that are at war cannot be brought to be at peace, and it is therefore 
indiapensably necetsair to odghbonriag oovntoMtliat ambaMadon 
Bhoiud be 9o priTileged and p ro l ect e d, that they may go and retan 
in peace and aafety, wben taeir ausnon and oiioe is oy autiioiily; 

for thepurpose of concord. 

86. Tnree thinprs in common to a stntp : war, pleadings in a court 
of justice, and religious worship. Jt'or every native Welshman may 
be summoned to attend them; and they are called the three com- 
mon ( or general) occasions of assembly*. 

87* The three domestications (markMof domoHeoHonJ of a conn* 
try : young children, dogs, and barn-door fowl. Where these three 
aie, tile place lias the right of courts of law and place of worship, 
and, in consequence of ail this right, other rights belonging to. an 
inhabited country. 

88. Three persons indispensably necessary to a clan : the chief of 
the clan, its vindicator, and its representativef. The chief must be tlie 
oldest in the lamih', so far as the ninth de^reeof kindred, who is in 
Ibll strsngth of io^ nnd mind; and m r^t and eflice is to 
demand the benefit of the constitntion and court of law in behalf of 
his man. He is also the speaker of the sentiments of his clan is 
the collected voting of the coTintry, particular and general^. . It is 
also the duty of eveiy one of the clan to attend to him, and his 
duty to attend to every one of the clan. The vindicator of the 
clan leads it to the wemr, and to battle when neeessai^; be also 
proseentes evil-doers, brings them to Justice, and {lunishes them 
aoeording to the sentence of the ecmrt and the judgement of ths 
country. The representative is to net for the clan in court of law# 
place of worship, in battle, and in eyeiy assembly : be must be oas 

• Tri ehyrdk es^reillR.— £». Ta. 

♦ The word iu the original is TeiAontyle, about the real m at^iiig of which thefS 
may be some doubt. In Owen's Dictionary it is translated ** the centre of a borne- 
Stead or representative of a family," the latter se««e bdng of course figuratiTai. 
Wotton, in the Glossary affixed to bis " Lfge$ Wailictc,*' makes the following rmmk 
ou the word — " Crediderini," he says, " Teisbant^lf et niilireni etadvocHtum denotare, 
et per hoc patroiiaiu faiuilisw/' thus makuig no allusion to the original and literal 
acceptation of the term. The word is evidently oomposed of teisban, a middle space, 
and tyle, according to Dr. D avir*., the site of a hoose; which would agree with the 
sense given in Owen's JJictiouary* of the centre of a booMStead." Henc^ umti 
prabablj» it ouneio be metephoricaUy applied to tbe pairoii or represenf Hire of a 
iamitj, who, on cntaia occasions, was the central stay, upon wliom the other members 
relied for their defence. Accoridimgiy the character uf the TeitbatUifle was, by tbe 
aodent laws' of Wslet, invested iritb a psrticolar dignity, if not M C fc dnes s , as tbe 
following Triads will testify : 

''Three cavalcades that enhance a man's privilege: to ride to war, to a coort 
of law, and to churchy lor he i.s then a Jamity rtprcsentative, and the puuisliiacut 
for killiJig him will bo graater than if he were on his own concern." 

'* These crimes, on account of which a man is to be banished from his patrimonial 
territory : the murder of his lord, of the head ot his family, or of the patron of hii 
JSumfyf on account of their great atrodtj." 

The originals of tbcse two Triads may be seen in the Aichaiology and in Wottosi. 

En.Ta. 

X The wofds aie yn MA iigggmiutl gtdtd a cAywIsi^ which appear to meaiv as 
intinuitcd on a preceding oocanoD, a general and extctiordioary conTeniion of ths 
district.— £i>. Ta. 
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of the men of wistloiu in his clan, and so acknowledged by the 
votes of the iiead:;i of families*, and in of equal authority with the 
ohtef of the elao in all Totiaga aadJagislalion. Hia right ta con- 
ferred hf the oonaent of all ma kmdmf » to the niath ^greoy eoU 
lected hf ballot, which ia called the ailent vote. 

89. Three Crimea that cause the sod of the criminal peraoo t» 
forfeit his inh^^ritancp, and fo fall into the class and nnprivileofed 
state of an alien to the ninth generation^ or tilL by -a tVuntli man, 
he can obtain seisin by respectable marriages : killlIl^ tin ( hi^f of 
the clan ; killiug iiis lord ; and killing his representative : because 
Iheae Crimea are ao grievom. 

90. Three tfaraga that cauae a WeUhmao to lose the n^i of his- 
eountry and clan : remoTmg wholly to a foreign coinitry ; joinmff, 
wholly with aliens who are at war with the Welsh nation ; and 
wholly surrendering himself to an armvt c'f a neiirbbourino; nation 
when it is attacking; the Welsh nation : because either of these is 
treachery to his country and his laid. 

. 91. There are three means by which a Welshman may recover 
the right of eomitry and elan whidi he had lost : rekmioff wholly 
fiom a foreign country, under pledge and bail, contmued to the 
degree when he becomes seizor ; anffeiing deprivation of aH for 
the sake of Wides, when in a foreign country ; and wholly resist- 
iniif a hostile army, wbon, by waiting with it, he might have, ob- 
tamed reward and privilege. 

92. There are three general claims to seisin ot land : the claim 
of certain heirship, proved to be so by memory of court aud place 
of worship; Ihe claim of avaaaal, m r^j^ht of his fonrthraaa hy 
horth and the claim of lawful purchaae, by judgement of eoart and 
judge, when die sale ia made to one who ia pledged to the kmg oc 
who is a native Welshman. 

9a. There are three special claims to seisin of land§ : the claim 
of a lawful heir returnintr from a foreign country, or from sojourn- 
ing abroad, when, tie being tiiuuglit dead, the land was adjudged, 
by court and verdict, to another ; the claim of redemption, that is, 
when an heir general reparchaaea the land of his family, which had 
been sold In memory, obsenratiott, and hearing, of the country, 
the heir proving his pedigree, and depositing the redemption value 
in the handa of the judge of the court in which the clum and plea 
are discussed : in this caf^o, the law says he ought to recover his 
land, and the judge is to pay the redemption value to whom it is 

• TUe word here is penteuluodd, respecting which tee vol. it of the Cambro* 
Bkitom, pp. 250 and 298 in tbeooCei.— >£d« Tr. 

t III the original, a'i vrdniaw gan ndtk ei genedylt whicb, literally transfaUed, U, 
** aud his privileges according to the decisiun of his clan, &c." — £o. Tr. 

t It should be^ *' to a nidoriOM amy the words are Uu gorthech, — Ed. Tr. 

§ The two spedt^ uf legal claim-^, translated, in rfiis .lud the preceding Triad, 
" general" aiul " special," are, in lue oci^uud, lutwl gorttgyn et//redin aud hawl 
goresgyn wahamredim^ wUcb appear, 6om £e Gontext» to have the pfedte meaning 
given tliem by the tianslatoi' : one referring to a man's natural or geut-ral right as a 
member of the commnnity, and the other to his right under circumstauces of a quali- 
fying or paiucuiar nature, iiawi implies a legal process or suit, and it 80 frcqtiently 
used in tli« Jmwh of HjweL»*E0. Te. . . , , 



4ue; aoil the claim of an alien, ia right of his fourth man by; 
descent, that is, of a seizor in law,, by respectaUe niarciagea» wh^ 
is tQ have lib hmi in, ahMbite free Dosaasmfw, tad wiftb W 
MMum verdicft, given to him by difl lord, who is king of Ihs 
country, over court, aad ito judgenttil^ aad who ihall mig» ktta 
hhn under limitations. 

94. Three pleas tor laud are to be decided by tlii; country, viz. 
by the verdict of three hundrfd men when ihcy are at issue, 
1. The plea of alien iu right of las fourth iiiair, by respei^tabie 
Marriages, wkm h« ckina hn Hvo fioa vttmk ^ Xht «f «■» 
who retains firom a foreiga couitiy^, whoi he nIbm to prooC 
Alt elate J by the hob» f er stone at the book or aide 4ff the Jire^ 
pla€ef,J by the horseblock, or by the land-mark, f or mearmg ttvmy^ 
which may be confirmed by credible memory, observation, and 
report. 3. The plea of redemption, that is, when the heir general 
depositB in the hands of the judge, or in the presence ot a court of 
yerdict and law, the redemption-Tahie to ha paid to. him whot bought 
llio ImkI oI hk imOf, with ceftahi Meoid of tlio tnuumcftmiv 
ltoio o T or» a lodeemer of his property may possihly be oiufr wiMi-is 
subject to him who boughl the land of the seitot^ and oooltouo so 
till this redeemer proves his right of inheritance, and pays the jtist 
redemption-value to the possessor ot the land, upon the hob, for 
htaj-th'StoHc, ) or horseblock, or mearinjj-stone, or white-stone, 
next to the olace, or into the haud oi the jud^e oi the comm,oi, or 
OA the wall bofore the ooort Wheo tins lo doM^ the- oountiy 
says he is to hare his land, and the defoadaoA the redampiAio*- 
value. 

95. Three pleas that are to be decided by verdict and Toice of 
the counlsy, in order to prevent a pi^rievons injustice : 1. a plea 
respecting recognizance, to which tiiti king is party; 2. a plea 
respecting land, when the claim is maiutaiaed or denied (b^ JoreeJ ; 
and 3. a plea respecting an opposition to ikw on the part of the 
khig. Intfaeoeoasea the ehief of thapUintiff'aoltniotoooBt^ 

* The origiiial word i« cardd'tfchwel, which meaiu the state of being in eijyi^ m 
alienated irom oiie'i native land, in which scusc it i.<i a»ed Cynddelw:^ . 

Cyniiedd^v i Bowjs, ban ci ar dremya 
I dervyn diogeU 

Na ho tro frRiiJwy ^vvarchwcl, 
bo caeth, na bo carddychwcL 

It h ihe ciutoia oi Fow^i, wheu it goes uu the watch 
To the secure frontier. 

That there shui.id nut be once a going into dhpscSb 

That (Ijeu: ihciuld be iiu slaverj, no exile* 

The word seems ta be used, io tiiis Iriad, iu the sense, giveo it by the t ransiator, of re* 
tomiog from exile. — ^Ei>. Tb* 

t 111 the Law Triads, (Arch, of W;ilra, rn!. i'i. p. fi'*^y,) this nppeal to the fire Of 
llob stone (penUmvaen) is described tta one of the " three dead testtmonies" m 
Jkvenr of a num's right to a real estate, and whii^ were to rapply the maA of living 
witnesses ; and the reason of which, with respect to the pentanvacn, appears in a rabp 
sequent Triad, No. 96, vix. because the *' niarli of the family" appeared on it. See, 
alacv " Leges W<UUatt*' p- 902. It may be right to menttou that pentanooefi aeeras 
pffOpsdij to mean tilt dluiiiney>ptece, on which, it is woU known, it was foriiM%r 
euAmuj §09 tiio sins and oilier indgaia of • AtmAj to be eB ya »e d «— B ii. T«« 
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it in rourt of law and pince of worship*, and this public 
notice is given, anrl |)i()elaiiiation for a year and a day. 

96. Three thiiigti tiiat lead to error in law: uncertai^i cl^im; im- 
perfect oral evidence ; and inrecoucileable recqrds. 

07» Three tilings that prevmit llie three preceding causes o| 
eiror: 1. The keeping regular record of descent, rank> and re^.' 
BpectabW marriages, and of partitions of land and the circum- 
stances connected with them. 2. Perfect evidence, both by 
certain oral testimony of witnesses, and by certain record of the re- 
corder, whether he be alive or dead. 8. By Iho decision of 
the country, summoned by the chief of his clan, whu brings bis 
claim into court. Note, also, that it was in order to prevent uu- 
t^ft^MUfy pf chum, that it wa« particulvly regulated and eujoined 
as i^w duty, that the bards of se^sion^ priTileged in diegree, 
should keep recprd of descent, and rank, and of partition of land ; 
aufl, fqr the sau^e re^Q, of any one iHio remoyes the hob, the 
measnrinn^ stones, or jaoundaty stonea, witiioiiltbe l^iowledge of 
court and judges. 

98. Three tilings that are unconscionable in legal processes : to 
jdejtermine a case iiual|y before the truth be minutely inquired into ; 
to decide eonteary to me ineritable nature and tendency of times 
tiid eireumstances ; and to compel a man to that which is prejudicial 
to him, when neither law nor Justice agrees intii ^e sentence 1^ 
which he is compelled. 

90. Tliree thincrs that preserve record of land and family, and 
are of force as witnesses : the hob ( pcutanvaenfj ; the stones of a 
limekiln ; and the horseblock : because the mark of the family is 
to be on them ; and an indictment for thett lies against him who 
shall remove either without penaission of the lord of the district, 
eeiAmed by court and law. For these are sure evidence, audit 
19 a ea|ntal crime in any one to 4?stiw a sole evidence. 

too. There are three offacfr stones, ror the removal of which an 
indictment of theft will lye : a honndary stone*; the white stone of 
the place of ses sion § ; and the stone of expectancy 1|. The re- 
moval of either is a capital crime. 

♦ The WcUh word ia lUm, ■which Mr. Kobrrt<?, pprTiaps, h not jn»^1ified in always 
conwdaiDg as tjnonymous with " a place of worship." The word, certainly, has for 
iR»etiiii«^Mid tiMftMeeptadooio Wales; hnt, originally, it a(>peira to Iwve meant 
onlvayard, or enclosure, as is observable in the comparxwds gxoinlUm, a vineyard, 
fenim, an orchard, and some others. Mr. Edward Llwyd, in his Additions 
toMoDmonthshire," in Camden's Britannica, conjectures that it may have acquired the 
meaning of a church, or chapel, ** beCMie jai^S or enclosures might be places of 
worship in the time of heathenism, or apou the first planting oC Ghristiaiiityy when 
churches were scarce." — £d. Tb. 

f Ver e note on pentcmtiaai ste flie last page, where perhaps, however, ** chimney- 
•tone" would havr htcn a more correct expression than " chininej-piece.**— -Ed. Xk. 

% This seems to agree with the Jewish law. See DeuL xxvii, 17.-^o. Tb. 

$ Uaen gwyn goi^edd. Perhaps tl& &ae tefeience to the centnd stoiie« eRNud 
wluch the cylch cyngrair, or circle of federatioo* was formed at the bardic congresses. 
But it should also be observed, that the stones which formed the circle, were also 
caiied nteini gwynion, or white stones, a circumstance which makes the meaning of 
tile term here used somewhet ambiguous. — Ed. Tr. 

I Tlwoiiginal term itmaasfsMb* wUoh is, litenllyy " thettone of hop^V «nd 

R 
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101. Three things that no one is to do without permission ot the 
lord of llie district: to build on land in expectancy ; to plough Innl 
in expectancy ; and to destroy the wooa of land in expectancy': 
and an indictioent for them lies against him who does eitlier, Fer 

all laud lying waste, or in expectancy, belongs in common to coun- 
try and clan, and no portion, great or smaii, of such lands, can 
justly be made private property. 

102. Three thmgs that are free to every man, whether native or 
stranger, and the law wiU not justify a refusal of them : water 
firom a well, brook, or river; firing from a hollow trees and a 
block of stone which is not in use. 

103. Three things that are not to be taken to a foreign country 
without permission of country and lord : gold*, books, and wheat. 

104. Three things that are not to be sold by an alien without 
permission of his lord proprietary, lest his iord should (desire to) 
buy them : viz. wheat, honey, and horses. If the lord will not boy 
them, he may sdl them where be will, so that it be not tu go to 
a foreign country. 

105. Three that pay mulct for murderf and receire no share of 
such mulct : a woman, a scholar, and one who does not paj the 
spear-penny^. 

applies to the signal or directing stones, wtiich weie placed on mottntaias and other 
doolate tracts, for the purpose of guid mg a traveller on hit joiirney, limllar totfte 
dinctkm posts now used for the wime purpose. — Ed. Tr. 

* It wooid appear from this Triad that gold was anciently the produce of this 
island ; and there cert^nly are some circumstances which give great probability to 
the presumption. Oor earliest poettr pMtkalarly Aneurin and Llywarch Hdn, miske 
frequent allusion to the golden tnrqaes, as worn Oy the British chietVarn?^ of that agf ; 
and it is well known, that some gold coins of Cyntelyn or Cunobeliuus, who iireu 
£ve centuries earlier, have been diioomed. Cmar, indeed, states, that the endent 
Britons made use only of brass money and iron rings ; hut Tacitus, whose mean? of 
infDrroation* through Agncola, must have been mudi more periect, expressly mtozms 
in that both gold and ail'ver weie found here. His words are—* Fert Biitumia 
nim^ ft argcntuin, ct alia metalla."— Fita Ai^ic. c. 12. This seems to place thr. 
matter beyond a doub^ or* at leaat^ gires additional weight to the uuuxy notioes 
reipeclii^ tlni pncioai nettl that oocor in oor old wntingi. — ^Ed. Tb. 

t The wofd isfoiosuis, which signifies, in a first sense, murder, and Is used in the 
Welsh laws as a satisfaction for murder. See Legrs WaUica," pp. 180, &c. 203, 
&C. The salisfactiou varied according to the rank or tlegree of the person murdered : 
for the madev of a nattve bom gentleoMB it was, as mentiooed in a former Triad, 
sixty-three cows. Where this compenaation was divided amongst a family, the share 
of a brother was a pound, that of a oonnn ox score pence, that of a third cooaia 
llnity penoe, that of a fourth oouain fifteen penee, tbnC of one hi the fiftti d^fioe 
seven pence halfpenny. This cnstom of satisfying a whole fnmily for the murder of 
one of iu members was common to the ancient Gemuuu, of whom Tacitua says— 
** Ltntnr homiddi n m eerto unentorum ac pecorun nmaeio, focipitque ■otinfcctioiw 
tmivena domut." From the Germans the practice came to their descendants, the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and it has hence been inferred tliat it was borrowed from them by 
the Welsh. Bat it is not improbable that a similar custom prevailed among nMMt 
nations in an early state of society. — Ed. Tr. 

t Mr.Koberts, in a short note on this word, conjectures that *' the spear-pennr 
must have been sacred." The meaning of this conjecture is not very obvious; but 
die foct aeenM to be, that the spear-penny" (ceinUncg baladtfr) was generally pay- 
abfe, n% a fine for homicide, by such mates of the murderer's family as were capable 
of bearing arms, whence the name was derived. To tbt^ boweveri there wen seTcn 
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106. Three persooii that ought to be kept troni offensive wea- 
pons : a slave ; a cluld under fonrleea years of age ; and an insane 
person, proclaimed sueh on the posts of conntrr and lord*. 

107. Three persons that are not to be compefled to bear anas ; 

a bard of session ; a scholar of court and place of worship ; and a 
judire. And this because their station and office cannot be dispensed 
with : ami, also, because no weapon ought to be in the hand of him 
who, by his profession and religious knowledge, is to act iu right 
of God and his peace, and by his office according to the need of 
country and clan. 

108. There are three who, when together in presence of the 
king or the lord of a court, confer the right of a court of justice 
uii the house, or any other place where they are so: viz. the judge 
of the palacef, the priest of the palace, and the regent (or lieute- 

. nant of the king). Wheresoever these three are together, though 
the i(iDg be not present, the place has the right (or power) of a 
court oinistice. 

109. Three of whom the law taken no cognisance : one who is 
drunk; one not fourteen years of age; and one who, against his 
will, is compelled to act contrary to law. 

110. There are three who cannot bo indicted singly and solely 
on a plaint : a wife without her husl)and; a child under fourteen 
years of age without the father ; and a vassal without his lord pro- 
prietary. 

111. There are three whose word is no word (U 0f no crediij, 
in any dung whatsoever : a minister of religion who has broken 

his covenant ; a witness who has been found to swear falsely, by 
his pledge of truth, in court, or any other place ; and a notorious 
habitual thief. 

112. Three uersous thai cannot be insulted : a leper ; a natural 
fool; and aa afien not married to a native Welshwoman. But stall 
there is a value set upon eacb of them by law, and whosoever 
injures either of diem in person or property is liable to a fine. 

1 13. Three names that are given to him who gives public notice 
to the country: bad news (gnrwgychwedyl) ; cry of the coun- • 
try (gwaedd gwlad) ; and summoner (rhingyll\) ; and ho must 
have free way, whether on a road or off it, by day and by night, 

exceptions^ that is to say, from the brotbertO tllB sixth collateral degree of liindred 
ioclasive. See " Leget waltiea" p. 19S. The peraoni iucluded within these excep- 
tions are, therelbre, those to whom thk Tfbd has t efewa c e } althongh, it appears, from 
the pfecedlng note, that they were, hi certain caiei^ «nlillecl to a share of the fine. 
A divine was also exempt from the payment of the Mptat^feauji-^l^Ot'EM* 
♦ See Triad 25, p. 100, antL — Ed. Tb. 

t For the provisions of the Laws of Hywel, respecting the JvdgO of the Palace, 
( Ypxad or Brawdwr Ui^)wot ** Ltgti Wwkm,** ?■ 8* and CAMBmo-BBrroH, vol. u. 

p. 30t. — Jto. Tr» 

t Aceording to mother eopj, llw Triad is Chos !— Tho time names of an appa- 

ritor (rhingyll): the cry of a country, the chancellor's trmblr; tale-bparcr, and the 
. apparitor." EJwigjiU was the name of one of the ofiii crn of the royal household^ 

under the Prineet of Wales; and an aceount of Ids privileges may be teen in the 
. CAMBno-BniTON, vol. ii. p. S98. He filled the situation of a summoning officer 

or tipsUff, in which sense the wovd is still used in Caemuittienshiie.— £i>. Ts. ' 
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wheresoever he goes in his official duty, whilst his hom^ beaiiB|^ 
the mark of the lord of the district, is in his hand. '* 
114* There are three prolulMtioiis of Ute itfiiiiwtttbig «f oMm A n 
wwpoMf «r holding mem m i3b» hand. 1. In mi MiomHy «f 

ijrOiriUp, ^ it Is held in right of tin Bards of Bifitahi, and nadet 
iliO protection of God and his peace. 2. In a session of the 
country, f as being ) court of country and lord. 3. The arms of 
a guest where he remains, the place being under the protection of 
God and the king. 

.115. There are three kinds of men (in the special sense of Hi 
'term), 1. An alien bom, that is, one who is by geneni danoeni 
a foreigner, as also his son and grandson, the moiAen' of onai 
being nyre^ers. 2. A settler in right of his mollMr, Mr otta 
whose mother is a native Welshwoman ; fOr which reaaon ll^'iB so 
called. 3. Members of the community (brodorion}i ifcat is, 
Welshmen by successive descent, in which there is no bondslave, 
no foreieuer, no half-blood. Moreover, a settler in right of liit 
mother wall, by Ins foiArOi man, obtain the atnCidb oi metaibet of 
liie community, in like mannor, as « nntifo WaiahiHta. 

116. The sons of three woMen inherit by law in right of 4biA 
mother. 1. The son of a woman who is given in marriage to a 
foreigner, with the consent of her family. 2. The son of a 
woman sent as a hostage to a country of another language, if she 
prove with child there. 3. The son of a woman ravished by an 
nfien. ^e toons of these w6men shall inharit in the right of wir 
'mothers, *and their possession of the inheritance shall not ^ d»> 
ferred to'the ninfli generation, as to any such son. 

117. There are diree wardships of land: nkiid shall keep 
land which falls to him by the death of an owner whose heirs are 
unknown, until it is claimed by the right heir ; the land of a native 
Welshman who has lost his laud and right till the ninth generation ; 
the land of a child under age, till he becomes of age to take 
aeiain of it 

iia. The three denials of iniputed (or adopted) iMLSi&k* i by 
'flio oath of the (reputed or adopHitg'J Ihther; if such iaO^ %a 

dead, the chief of the clan shall receive or reject such son, upon 
the oath of seven of the clan ; in absence of the chief of the 
clan, the oath of fifty of the clan shall reject such son. An im- 
jputed ( or adopted) son is rejected ( exclusively or absolutely J the 
son of n,ae«tlert, or a b(md-da.Ta« ialzied in ooart (a$ to kk Mm) 
till his fonrtfa man, or aeiaor in iiko nintit generation. > • 

119. Three things that bar the rejection of a aon by a clan : if 
the son be bom in lawful bed, and reared f<Hr a year and a day 
without denial (of his legitimaey) : if his nursing shall have been 
paid for, though he be the son of an harlot ; or if he be aclmow' 

* The original word is cysswynhlant, which means, literally, children of lltMh* 
ment," and, in a legal sense, reputed children, or bastards. — £j>. Ta. 

t Jla6«<II^ b the Wehhtenp, iriuehiBiwteiBirecdjt^^ 
tier.'* 8eetiwfeifownoeinaliinMrii6le,p. 111.^Ei>.Tb. 
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lodged by pFoclam&tion. After either oi theae three things is done, 
the father cannot deny him. 

. '120. Tbei'ti are three ways oi acknowledging a son: the father 
mytni Im owb oadi usknowMge or deny him (so to be) ; if tin 
k&er be dead, the chief of tin eleii, in ooBguiiotiDii wHh seteii 
fiM men of daily miy aoknowMge or deny ; if ^lere 

he BO ohief of the clan, one and twenty men of the clan may ac- 

knowledg^e or rejoct him : viz, seTen in lieu of the father, seven in 
heu of till! chief of the clan, and seven with the chief. On this 
occasion a solemn positive assertion, on oath, is not required, 
but merely their conscientious decision, according to the best of 
Iheur judgment Hie fmm ef liie edmowledge a wit is Ibb : liie 
eiief of tiie olan takes, wiHi hie tight hnid, me fight hand of the 
person^ ba aekaotwledged, and pots it in the hand of the eldest 
of the seven men, and it is thus passed from eldest to next eldest 
to that of the seventh. Moreover, there is neitheir preference nor 
e\c( {>tion as to these men, farther than that they be ciders of the 
chin, and that they arc under no oblis-ation of sharing land with 
hioi. Tiie forms of acknowledging and denying proceed in like 

1. 'Itll. .nree waye of leadautiiBg an eofle : a laflier on slue eMiy 
provided that such father be a Welsh citizen by descent; aaehief 
of clan, upon the joint oaths of himself and seven others ; and on 
the conscientious affirmation upon oath of fifty men of the clan, 
according to the best of their judgement. After this he shall have 
his citizenship. 

122. The three oaths in bar : the oath of the chief, and seven 
eUeift €i the sane clan ; tbe oafli €i twen^-one dden of the aame 
nleii ( and the oath of the comrtfy, wbkSk is thiU of fifty veomen* 
When the first cannot be had, the second is requisite ; and, if the 
jeeond cannot be had, the third must. 

123. Three cases in which the oath of an individual is valid in 
his own cause : that of a woman for a rape ; of a man for an un- 
natural attempt ; and oi a father in acknowledging or rejecting a 
.SOD by birth or adoption*. 

124. There are three kmds of heirs : a son by marriage with« 
•native hj deseent ; a natural son, adcnowledged upon oath by the 
father, for the sake of having heirs (but it is to be noted that a son, 
taken as such on the oath ot the father, cannot claim rankf) ; and 
lan adopted son who is <^ the dan, when th^e is neither a legiti- 
mate nur natural son. 

125. Tiiree women that pay no marriage-fee : the daughter of a 
'{png, or lord of the soil ; the daughter of the heir apparent to the 
tthfone.; and the daughter of the chief of a clan. 

lag. Thcfe are tiuee royal anttiorities : the prince eldest in de- 
^cent, as soveragn paramount; Hie lord of a conntiy palatuie, 

' * In the first two cases the English law agrees with the ancient Welsh iaw, but not 
inthe thfad.— iSo. Tr. - 

t The original words we—tw, wl $ak luml a itM'mt tuM cywwynwfr i g gmn u nm r 
or Uo Ud,^BD. Ta. 
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who is king in hk own court; wad the oUef of a elan in governbg 
and defen&f the rights of his dan and niations. Baeh of thssi 
royal anthoiities has the right of egflr&w gmM; that Is to sfty*.^ 
appealing to thr decision of the country, where jastioey nceofding 
to law, cannot bo otherwise obtained*. 

127. The three plagues of a clan : rearing the son of the lord; 
introducing a sou wroogtully into a clao ; and the guardianship of 
the head of the statef. 

138. Tluree things disgraoefal to a nan : felony; being ruled bf 
Ins wife ; and breaking the protection he had given. 

129. lliree things disgraceful to a king : breaking his protectioni 
felony committed in his presence ; and being ruled by his wifet- 

130. The three duties of the dork or secretary of the court ; to 
take down the pleading in writing tiU the termination of the Huii ; 
to obliterate what was written when the suit is terminated ; a|i4 
to attend tiie lord of the court and bis judges, in discharge tif- bis 
ofioe, at their pleasure. 

131. The three commoners of a elan : the duel of the elan ; the 
family represpntative§ ; and! the son of a woman, who, with con- 
sent of the clan, is given in marriage to a toreigiior. Tliat is to say, 
each of these thref shall have the tree privih'tje of the arable land 
of the clan II : tiie chief oi the claa in right oi kiti pre-eminence; 
the femily representadve, in rieht of bis dEce and stations aai As 
son^ in i^t of bis mother's rdationsbip. 

* Upon the word cyi^raio see a former note, p. 108. The words, here rendered 
" sppesling to Ae deeufon of the eoantryt" are UiadM/Skivt rftoiA; and* if tbetodb* 

!;itiun \n' correct, the tncanuig of ci^frtnc, as here used, is obnonif thoogb it caSMt 
have had that signification on the former oocasion. — Ed. Tr. 

f The latter part of this Triad is tiot translated with sufficient accoracy. Owmtsk§im 
penrludth, the words in the original, do not mean, strictly, " the guardianship of the 
head of the «late." Pmrhaith, according to the Laws of Hywcl, meant •* a chief 
claimant, orjuror, " who was buuud to produce h*s twelve cumpm gators before be 
coold establish his claim : uStet tbSa, he first made oath to the fact he wished 10 MMp 
blish, and in which his compurgators, (rheithiwirr,) rclyinr; on his veracity, after- 
wards joined him. When the penrbaith, however, was unable to produce his com' 
purgaton, he was tocoDtinoe» io tba neaatioi^ in the custody of hit fiunity or dtfi; 
and hcnrc the circumstance was Tuimbnred ■"wMg the " fbiac plagooi of adan." Sdb 
u 1^^^ Waliie^** pp. mo and 580 £». Tn. 

t Nddwr tibia Triad, nor theone fanmediately proeeding 1^ it tendcfed strictly ac- 
cording to the original. Instead of '* Three things disgraceful," it ought to ht 
'* Three legal injnnes," wbicb is the sense of tarAad. The word also occurs |re- 
Ottcntly in the Laws of Hy wel, as the ** fine or compensatioa" for such an injury. — 
-SeeCAMBBo-BaxToir, vol. iii. p. 324, and "Lege* WaUiea,*' Tpoamn, But the most 
singolar error in ihp version of these two Triads that in the last line of both, where 
bod gan ci wruif^ is transiatt d " beiu^ ruled by his wife." The sense, undoubtedly, b 
** that of some one else having criramal intercourse with his wife," or, in other woid% 
nirkoldom, %rhich might v.^"!! he ranked as an " injury:'* but it would be difficult to 
shew m what way the voluntary submission of the husband to petticoat draainioa 
eoflld bo to Bceoonted. The coottraetion now offered gives a oootittencj to thslkiiidp 
which it oin iousi}' wnnts at present, and, moreover, Bgri r-s exproMiy with due lam 
of Hywel. See Caxbho-Baiton, toI. ii. p. 251. — £o. Tr. , 

$ TeMoMtyfe; Ihrioiiie remailii on wUch see a pieeediog note, p. 118.— En. Xa. 

II It appears from this explanation that Tri cyfrcdin cenedyl, translated " The three 
commoners of the clan," might have been moie accaxately rendered* " The three 
conunon proprietors, &c."— En. Ta. 
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182. Three heartlis ( the owners of which ) ar(; to vindicate from 
the oppreflsion of a lord : the father's ; the eldest brother's ; and 
that of the father-ia-iaw'' ; 

' 189. The tfuree Mcniiur rights of the chkf of den : to iinprifOB; 
to plead for the deteBdant ageiBefc oppfeflooB ; SBd to protect oee 
adopted into the cUb fiom iBjery, BBd inipontioii of bBideB not 

Justified by law and conscience. 

134. The three ( called or considered as) parents: the father^ the 
grandfather, and the great ^andfather. 

136. The three co-heirs of a man : a brother, a iirst cousin, and 
m MCOBd ooBttnt. 

186* Three that ere to aoffer deeA, withoat redemption by 
money : a traitor to his country and clan ; an assassin ; and oae 
conyicted of hefiag etolen to above the vekie of leer byunte 
(bemmUX.) 

187. Three thieves tliat shall not suffer capital punishment : a 
womae who joins her husband in a theft; a youth under age ; and 
'm necefleitous person, who hae gone through three towns, and to 
'wM hoBBes IB eeoh town, without bemg able to obtein a gift, 
HMmgfa he had asked for it|. 

138. Three thieves that are punished by amercement : he who 
steals a dog; he who steals herbs from a (harden; aad he who 
eteals a wild animal from the land of a fortified towny. 
' 130. Theft is of three kinds : takins; by theft; retaining^ what is 
stolen ; and killing an animal that is stolen, i^ach of these sub- 
jects the offeader to capital punishmeBtf , and he canaot be le- 



140. There are three thefts gedoewittble by fine : theft by decep- 
tion ; theft by short weight or measure ; and theft by OODCealhlg 
defects. These are redeemable by thrice the value**. 

141. Three things that appertain to every man person ally +f : 
inheritance, right, and kijid. Inheritance is according to the right 

• The three persona here named were, most proba!)!y. to ^tand forward, on any 
energency, m the protectors of their fiunUy 6om aojr iuvuna of their piivitsgw bgr 
the lord of the district.— Ed. Tb. 

t See « Uga H^oiUec/' p. 236.— Sa. Ta. 

t The oTigina! word i?! biigant, of the precise meaning of whicli we are ignorant. 



$ With the first two caaet specified in this Triad the provisions of the English law 
coincide : the last, however, teems to form a singalar eiception to the laws ot most 
eod nt tiw ; jet k it diffienlt to «y that it is foonded in any degree of injustiee* la 
the Law Triads, (» Leges W<iUic€t** p. 359,)» pewoB ttedapodtiy ie sobatHntod 
for a youth under age< — £». Tb* 

I llie Wdib fvocd ii dWlM.— £». Tb. 

^ The word here it iMfaliNidd«ii, upon which see a note, p. 99, tapra. — Eo. Tr. 

** For the Law§ of Hywei, relating to Um vaiiooa detcriptioni of tbed^aee L^gft 
WaUictE," pp. ^22— 223.— Ed. Tb. 

tt The Welsh word which requires, in Eolith, this periphrastical version* it 
ftriodolder, which Wotton translates " plena proprietas," and which he describes «^ 
xhat species of posnesrion which devolved upon the fourth man, (pedwtan/rwr,) or 
piDpfiBtary, wlw luw been beibn tUiuM,to in tlw oome of ibett TUada— En. Ta. 
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Cto if ) : nn<i the right according to the kind ; and kind is whelhar 
mult or iVinale, native or foreiijner, youn^ or old. 

142. Three things free to a ciau, and persons adopted mlo 
It m right of tlie mothm : wood, for building, iroM w f Higi>ol c io4 
forest; hiiitmg in vDendoMd eoutry ; and fgtHbttAug momatklm 
enclosed cointry** 

143. There are three principal speakersf in % oowt of law I tlw 
lord, the assessor, (juryman^) ana the bail. 

144. There are, also, three who spe ak before the court : the 
pleader, the witness, and the crier ot the court. 

145. Three are silent in court : the lord hearing the judge and 
•uetnon (wjurif) ; the judge and aaenasors bMring the plaintiff 
and defendant $ aad all of them hearing Ae wftneaaeB till Aena ire 
silent of their own accord : for the law aaya that a witaeia is aot 
to be silenced lest the truth should be suppressed. 

140. There are three means of law (whereby it acts): the lord 
to confirm justice ; the b;ul or pledge to secure reg^ularity ; and the 
Just judge or asses^iur, to make that which is true orjwt ) evident. 

14T. Thiae pmans witt niia eoaniiy ud dtas aJweeHfbl loid-s 
an nnjuat Judge ; and a sabomed witneant* 

148. Three persons that shall suffer spoliation : ho who will aoi 

abide by the decision of law; he who will not appear in the court 
of law; and he who kills one of his own country. That is to 
say, they sliall suffer an attack of spoliation, (cyrch anrhmth,) 
whereby all their onginui property, that can be found, shall be 
seized, without appraisement or oath concerning them, and, if any 
be killed, it is a capital ciinie|. 

149. Three objects of detestation to dioir elan by proclaoMition : 
he who hills one of his own elaa ; a thief ; and a swindler. And 
they are so called, becaase the aTeager of the clan may af lijgfaft 



• This is lomewbat similar to Triad 49, before tnmilifed^BB. Ta. 

^ Hm Welsh word here it umdopaa, or toagued ones, which impliefl, in the Laws 
«f Hywel, either advocates or witnesses, anH which Wotton translates, literally, 
** linguati." According to the Laws of Hvwei there were nine witnesses, (taaodag- 
ion,) who were to be credited on their single aad WMUjppOfttd testimony. 1. A lonl 
between two of his vassals. ?. An abbot between two of bis monks. 3. A father 
between two of his sons. 4. A judge concerning bis own judgemeot. 5. A bvX 
conceniing his suretyship. 6. A ^ver respecdng bis gift. 7. A maiden as afeotiBf 
her virginitv. 8. A hrrdsman of thf Viumlot regarding his flock. And, 9. A thief on 
the scailoid, in respect to his aasociMes in the tbei^. See <' Lega WaUiem,*' 9%,&cu 
It would appear, thsn, ftom tbli, that « witnenea^wooldfcMebMaaBMraMCMtft 
translation of ta$)odogien, as used in this Triad, than the word above adopted, ai^ 
especially, when it is compared with Triad 145, imaiediatelj following.«f->£i>. Xa. 

t More properly, perhaps, " accuser," or " pcosecutor tii© word b eykuddtaf^ 
Ed. Tr. 

$ In the Laws of Hywel, the three persons, suhic^ct to this legal spoliation, Are 
somewhat differently mention^. They are, ** a person who will not abide bv the 
daebion of the law, ia tha pretence of the king ; a liouaa-bamer, (Jlamawr); and one 
who kills his fellow-countryman." " Lega WalUca," p. 327. The expression at the 
clow of thk Triad has reference of oparse, to any miataoca that might be made to 
the aMadan or thb legal piocctt.«-Si>. Tju 
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jptoclaim them by public cry in court, in the place of worship, and 
ut every regular assembly, and publish it on the king's posts*. 

160. The three reasons for msJung laws : to teach men to avoid 
wiMt is unlawfal; to prevent what is uiilawliiUy attempted; and to 
pvush unlawful aets» according to their cvlpabiltty, and the de- 
mands of justice. 

161. The tbree excellencies of law : to prevent oppression ; to 

Ennish evil deeds; and to assure a just retribution for what h un- 
iwfuily done : and thus to maintain justice and peace m general, 
la countey and clan, by means of these tiiree. 

165, l!he three honooiable derivations of law. 1. Fromcvstom of 
ooantij and. dan from time immemorial. S. From regulations of 
oountry, dan, and lord, in general paramovnt assembly. 3. From 
Jnstice according to reason, circumstances, and necessity ; or, as 
other wise persons express it, according to the ovickiu i of 
truth* the nature of the circumstances, and the dictates ot con- 

168* The three kinds of iostifie in law : jastice as it depends on 
tmthy on knowledge, and on consciencef. And, unless these 
three concur entirely, law does not deserve its name. Truth is the 

root of jtidgement ; conscience is the root of discrimination; and 
knowk ( li;e is the root of guidance and conduct C of o rtntse) to its con- 
clusion, by means of plaintiff, defendant, pleafliii<:s, and m itnesses. 

154. Ihe three pillars of the advocation ol a i^uit lu law : parti- 
dpaltoa m a fine, m theft, and m arson ; and the partidpatbn in 
dlher admits of nine degreesf. 

166. The three pillars of law : prescription or custom from time 
immemorial; the king: by lc[;al authority; and the decision of the 
country, in regular assembly, where neither prescription nor law 
have decided. 

150. Three things that cannot be annulled or altered, except by 
dedsion of the paiamount general session of country and dan, 
summoned by the head of the govetnment. 1. A law established 

by the soverdgn. S. Immemorial prescription, against or concern- 
ing which no exception can be proved but that it militates against 

justice. 3. An agreement confessed by both parties. 

157. There are three inevitable iiitractions of law, (viz. for 
which the only plea is that theif were inevitable): infraction oi a 

* See a preceding Triad, p. 100, lor some account of the pacticular mode of pub- 
lioalion here spoken of. Cin the <* avenger of the clan," here alluded to^ Jiave had 
anj afTnnity vvitli the ** aveoget" known to the Jewiah Uml See Namb. c* xar. v. 
12 and 19* — J^d. Xb« 

t ZiMrally, Meidy « truth, knowledge^ inti eemdenee.*'— '3^ . . 

X Tliis Triad is not very niti"l!igible either in tfie translation or in tlie original, which 
is as follows >ratr coiova cyngham .* now t^aith gaitauu ; mtw afakh Uedrad ; a 
now t^aith t4m» The '*iiiiie peitidpaihHtt in mmdw," (naw afedih galanas,) here 
rois-transUted " nine participations iu a fine," are particolarly des cribed in the 
*• Lega WalHcx,'* p. 188 ; but their peculiar applicability here doeTTOt appear very 
obvious. It is not improbable, therefore, that there has been some emnr hi the trans* 
script of this Triad, which ought, perhaps, to have been* " 1H cgiAmMmg cyanith, 
iter See " Lega WaUke," p. 3t4^£i». Ts.** 

s 
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covenant <*onfirmoft by witnes^o« : infrnction of a custom from time 
immemuriui ; uuii mtiucUou ui a ia^v by ui^v itable necesaily. * . 

There are three lawM iufbaeticiiui of a esrendM^ 1. .Wltatt 
the loid:w nbliged to.deeide» the cowfc bting mudHa mwrnin cam 
to a condiviion on the cause. When iUneM prevealn ther.peiw 
fonnance. 3. Inevitable necessity. 

In threr cases the court and juJgt'S cannot prococtl farthor 
ou that wliich has been dett rminrrl, ( or has no power of revisitmj: 
I. AV lien a just purchase of laml, accordiiii; to the common law of 
the society* has been made. 2. W heu a lord actis beLweeu the par* 
lies iln. denaace x>f equity. 3. When tiiera ; haa'i hien m : lod^ Mfhr- 
aaoe (mei tgretMt to ike 1am) on the part /oC: the. emairf: * In 
theae caeee, the aetiion of feneial aetembly alone can takettMher 
eogmnnnce*. 

190, Three thin^ that establish a custom ! ita tendency to civi- 
lization ; its benehcial efficacy to country and clan ; and its autho- 
rity derived from loni? duration and appeal to it, and, when it is 
^ch, it i» paramuuul to law by statute. 

im. The tfaiee primaiy reanena iett teUiig Aa !roiee,.odke 
connby: toenactor repealakv;.todeoidB wheBe» .lM»a«M^^^ 
defect in the law« accidental circumslaBcay.kOC necessity, it canaol 
otherwise be done ; and the ngfat of conat^ and ckm to giiaM thif 
law from infraction, by opposing (penalties on ) the offender. 

162. The three (kinds of) voice-men (voters) ot a chmf : the 
chief of the clan ; the seven chiefs, who are his coadjutors; and 
the family representative, that is to bay» one of tiie family., who is 

el aoIcA to the itatum .becaoaa.of Jua-wbdom. ^nd Jeuiuhg.: .and 
tUs dectMB is to be by ballot, orsilent TOte ui all thaaUefaof 

the fam^^ 

163. Three things that make a man worthy of being chief of a 
clan : that, if he speak to his relation, he be listened to ; that he 
will contend (litcrnlhf, fight) with his relation, and bu feared by 
him ; aii<l tiiat, if lie oii'er security, it will bo accepted. 

lt>4. ihree indispensable requisites to a voter§. 1. That he be a 
WaUuaaa bydegceal, withont defanlt ai .4d' dasoent, totel or; 
partial in bis pedigree. That he be a complete naa, ( of per- 
fect use of his natural powers. ) 8* That he be the master of a 
family, that is, lawfully married^ and having children by marriage. 
For that, without these, there is no family in the understanding of 
the law, and that, for their sake, a man, who is master of a fa- 
mily, wdl avoid any thing prejudicial to the rights or ties -of 
socitlyll. ' • •■ ' ■ ■ 

* The words, in theoriginal# of this last claase am $ee gmktd a chcnc^l brnMadr 
%f% rlunth ddygymnUl a bimt banm, ac md mngen. For obtervations ou the XDQUUDg of 
fenbaladr and rh^iUh ddjigyimuU aee the notes on the former Triacbur'EDt Ta. 

t The Welsh expression » Tri gwyr rhaitk ccned^i!. ^Ert, Tb. 

% The original word, here rcadered *' iaouly rcpxesentativc^" Is iei^ntyict for 
some renaiks on which see a uoto in p. tiB, SHpfi.>— £o. Xa. 

§ The WeMi tena is gmr rkaiA, nofe pioptriy, ptdmptj a frwrhoMeR**"* 
£d. Xe. 

I The laitliiiri» of the wmi e nee in tlibpbc* it rathor freely, if not loaieljt ttam- 
l«M. Theorigmiiwowtoaw lamtima wr ymm im n ii i t aefik mm m mwi avo fcnhm 
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165. Three things indispensably requisite to a chief oi clan. 
1. That he have perfect use of his natural powers. 2. That he be 
the eldest of those who have that use of them in hb clau to the ninth 
degree of relationship. B. That ;ka* be vaster of a Amuly, having 
a vife and cbiUhren by worthy macriaffe*. Tha^nMacf' ottier 
man of the clan shall be his nuui'aiMl Eia relation, arid bia wofd 
shall prevail over the word of every one else of Ms clan. 

lf>6. Three things are requisite to a family-representative : that 
he be a Welshman by descent, with perfect natural powers ; that 
he be a man of acknowledged wisdom, genius, aDa skill, in the 
honourable sciences of the country ; and that he be master of a 
family by worthy mairiage, having a wife and dbUdreiu -Also, be 
shall be elected by sileiifeTote af -&e wise men of the-claa^ and be 
privileged in the protection and privilege of the chief of Ida •clatt ; 
and shall act for, and in behalf of, the clan, as its man in court 
and place of worshipf ; and as man of chief opinion because of 
his wisdom and kaowiedge ; and as its man, far and near, in the 
business and concerns of the clan ; and shall have a ngiit to a tree 
claim of the spear rpennylJ from each of his clan, in like manner as 
the, chief; and in every aaaembly of the dan he shall ^ba its la<- 
alkuotor and adfieer^ and have an equal plough-land to his^L ' 
' 1^. The three reasons for the institution of the family-represea* 
tative. 1. To provide for occasions when the chief of clan'oaraot 
act. 2. To provide for a wise instruction of the clan. 3, To 
rescue from iailnre the wisdom of clau and country, andni general and 
particular, by appointing the most wise of the clans of the Cymry 
tQ be men of court and judgement in the general session of Oymru 
pattmount; and, also, in session geaer^ of the lord of dhrtricl^ 
and his people ; and in every special decision by yde of coUntiy 
and elan, which could not be» were not the wise men 'thai 'pri^ 
vileged. Moreover, the wise men are not subject to precept or 
service for laud ; neithnr shoiilrl there be an a^^sembly without their 
being present, because tlie opinion ot the wise is (he best, and 
there is no certainty of Uie wisdom of the chief of clan : where* 
fore, every clan has, of necessity and of right, its family-repre- 
acntative* "* h * i . , • 

teulu, canjn erddynt ev d wna gydmybodf which ninvt perhaps, be thus reudered» lite- 
r8lly« ** finee a man, who is the master of a family, will not act against right or jus« 
tice, because, for the sake of liis family, he will do what is conscii nt'ruiy." — Ed. Tiu 

• The expreasion, always rendered by Mr. Robert* ** worthy marriage," apriodm 
teUvmgt winch inay, po.ssibly, imply " a legal or proper nMrriage,'* or, u b and io 
Englisli, " lawful wedlock."— Ed. Tr. 

t The Wdsb words ntynwr U^a ttm. Jor » note on the last word, see p. ISl. 

X It does not appear that the seii:>e perfectly warrants thb parenthetical explana- 
tion. The original expression is, a braint iddo dnoydded paladyr o'i gencdyl yn tm aV 
pencenedyl, which seems to mean, that he had equailv a right to the protection (by 
spears) of his family with the chief of the clan. Yfim respect to the spear-penny see 
p^in — Ed.Tr. 

§ From this and following Triad it is evident, that we were fully justified in regard- 
ing the (ctftontjfle as the central stay of hi* Samlj," and thai, therefore, the eljy- 
molugical explanation of the name, wbidi we bftvfl already ofieied, (see p* HQ,) i> 
very likely to be correct*— En. Tr. 
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1A8. Three things that make a complete man. 1. That his bodily 
•eiises (ftwen) Im wholly somid and perfeist, the chi^ whereof 
arehearug, sight, and motion; for, the law a&yt, the three oo- 
eqtUTaleDts of the body are hearing, and motion. 2. Acute- 
ness of thoup^ht, and intelligence in reasoninir, and adorning dis- 
cotirse. 1 ortitude. These three make a man completely fit to 
superintend the mind and the national sciences, warranted as being 
such by a teacher, ur by proof, or by the silent vole of lifQF 
Cymry by deacent of fab own dan. 

168. The three ways of enactmg and eoafinunf IfaoM Um 
which are obligatory on the country in general. 1. By a general 
session of Cyram paramount* ; that is, a general assembly of the 
heads of clans, and faniiliesf, and freeholders, from all the dis- 
tricts, territories, kingdoms, and i('li;j,iaus departments^ of the 
Cymry. For ( the name of ) Cymru paramount denotes but one 
ooimtry» one nation. And tUs aeasion shall enact* abrogate, or anMsd 
hnra^ according as occasion shall require, by concnrrent opinion, 
judgement, and assent of die assembly. 2. The second way is by 
prerogative of a confederate assembly of a country and district; 
that is to say, when the court of the government of a country, or 
territory of a country, find {\\v enaction of a new law, or the 
amendment or abrogation of a law, to be necessary, and notice of 
it shall be given, by proclamation, to all the courts within the 
tenitories cv Cymru paramount, in order that such Uw mvf he 
enacted, amended, or abrogated, as it shall, by common Yote and 
common decbion, be deemed requbite. Thus the process shall be 
carried on through all the courts and elans, till their decision be 
known, and their common decision be obtained, without opposition 
and witliuut dissent. When this shall have been obtained, the 
courts and sessions shall be advertised, by proclamation, for three 
years, of the decision obtained; and, at the end of the three 
years, the confederate assembly shall meet, and its decision in 
assmnbly is called (that of) session confederate of full power, 
( gonedd gyvallwi/ y ) and shall ho published thron^ih all the govern- 
ment and territories, and be of equal furce with the decision of 
the general session of Cymru iiarauinurit. 3. The third way of 
enacting or abrogating a law, by ike full auihoriiy of country and 
dan, is by provisional prodamatimi and advertisement of it, until 
there be a confederate assembly ; that is to say, that, whatever be 
the intention as to a law, it is necessary, in order to ratify such in- 
tention, that it he publicly proclaimed for one year and a day, by 
cry of country and district, in every court and place of wmhip, 

• Gonedd ddygi/nvull Cymru benbahdr, with respect to whicli sec a note in p. 105, 
tuprof and the references there given. Penbaladr appears to hare hero a diflfcMiMit 
meaning from that alhided to in a preceding note, p. 109. — Eo. Tr. 

t This ought to be " family-repre«eniativea,*' teuftrnti/tcocR— £o. Tr. 

$ The only term in the oritjinal, at nil 5V!ionvmons with religious departoientSy'' 
is corvenau, which, howev):r, is qvie.HtiuiiabIc iit that sense. If the word be, as 3p> 
pears probtible^ a compound of c6r and men, it may, with wSemoon to this Trtid, 
imply an ettcnsiv* district or ** ciicle," •» tbe latCer word is used on the CoolbMat* 
— 'Ed.Tr. 
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every fciir anf! market, and fvrry other regular meeting of country 
and district, until the decisiou of every court, country, and dis- 
trict be obtained, together with such amendments or corrections as 
may be approred of bv country and district, and that there be no 
farther opposition : and» when this is known, it is again to be pro- 
claimed, as before, for one year and a day, till the decision be pei^ 
feet, the proclamation continuing in all for the spacn of three years. 
And then it will he hold as the unanimous decisioti of Cymru para- 
mount ; and a l;iw, so ratified, shall be the law of every country, 
territory, kiugdom, court, place of worship, and district, and of 
tt» same fyroa as if it Ina been oonfinned by a general session : 
fat, the oonstittttional law says, It had lAe MUtmi and eoH$mi of 
Qnam pmwnount, therefifre it is established," For, if no appeal 
(^to n decision J by vote is made within three years and three days, 
it shall be held, that country and district, clan and allied clan, 
ratiiy it, (the i aw proposed,) since no one can plead ignorance of 
that which shall have been thus lawfully proclaimed, as to time 
and place, whether in a soTereun dominion, an inferior kingdom, 
or parttcular gOTemment, ana the opportunity of opposing tt» 
or su|^esting amendment, has been given*. 

170. The three pillars (principal assertorsj of the voice of the 
country. 1. The kins; of a province or lord of a district. 2. The 
chiefs of clans. 3. The elders of a clan and wise men of the 
country ; viz. the family representatives, whose right is confirmed by 
silent TOte of the clan, that is, by regular baUot of itssereral elders. 

171. Three have the power of assembling ihe conntryf to Tote* 
or on other necessary occasion. 1. The king or lord of the soil. 
2. The chief of clan. 3. The family-representative. And, by 
Cf>mmjtnd of either of these, a country or district may be assem- 
bled, by regular proclamation, made according to custom and law. 

• Thcrr arf several terms in this Triad wliich, the WcUli scholar may, perhaps, 
think, are uot translated with ^uite aufficient fidelity ; but, where the general sense is 
r e lrf p cd in an intelligiMe ratimer, it eannot be always necessary, eren If it were not 
IriTidioas, to descend to the captious minuteness of verbal critlcisiu. In some cases 
it may be essential, as, we hope, has been seen in a few former iostances, to ascertain 
the precise and literal import of a particular word ; but we take tliis opportunity of 
remarking, that it hat mrer been the aim of the writer of these notes to assume the 
character of a mere aucepa svllabttrum, hy an idle assumption of pliilologtcal learning, 
that could have no tendency to elucidate the general sense of the text : and, whatever 
may have appeared at variance with tins anertioa muat be ascribed to his diioeve con- 
viction, that the translation of the passage in quesdon was defective in some essential 
particular, dependent on the right uuderslauding even of a single word. It may be 
aaid ef atnnstaiion like tliii^ as has l»ecn said of a poeoi,— 

ubi plura nitent in camiiM^ noa ego pands 

OffiBadar maculis. 

And every caaipeienk judge will adssit the general nevit of Mr. Bobeits's veiMon* 
— Eo. Ta. 

t The ongisal eipiessioD is Tri e^fraw gwlad. With respect to cg^* we most 

refer to a note on a former occasion. The right alluded to appears, from this Triad, to 
have belonged only to persons holding a sovereign character, whether over the state 
in general or some snsller commanity, and, aeoording to the Tdad quoted in the 
Ibnnernote, p. 108, must have consisted in the privilege of conveiMDg tiw pei^le^ In 
a sort of tumultuary manner, on some extraordinrjy occaaion.—£o. Ta« 
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172. There are three sessions of a country. 1. The general 
session of country and lord. 2. The session of a court of law and 
judgemeDt,. held by judges, 3» The session of bards, by priyilege 
and custom of the bards of Britain**. 

178, Three protections are general: the protection of acowtol 
session or law; the protection of a place of worship; andtiiepM* 
tection of a ])Iough, or team, nt work. 

174. Three things are absolutely ikci s??ary to a session, or court 
of confederate assembly. 1. That it be warranted by the right and 
•ttthoiily of him who calls and holds it 2. That it has bee»vfiK- 
daimed hy pnblie and lawlal cry, for a year and a day, and win 
is to be repeated to the ^eiid of three years and three days. 
3. That the time and place of its hemg held be fixed, in order that 
both may be regular: when they are so, nothing besides public cry 
and notice is requisite, and what is decreed (in courts of law J will 
be valid till a confederate assembly be held, throughout the extent 
cf Ae jvrisdiction of the session or court which makes the decreOb. . 

• 176^ Hiere are three koida of |otes according to law. 1« The 
Totes in general session of country and district which determtoa the 
enaction, abrogation, or amendment of a law; and this ia called 
the voice of government and districtf. 2. The vote for voice) of 
the country ; which is called the vote of three hundred men, 3. 
The vote ( or verdictl) of court, which is given by tlx- assessors or 
flders of the country or clan, under protection and privilege of 
oonrt^ whidi decides the nnmber of assessors, being from aevn to 
seventy men* 

176. Courts are of three kinds§ : <he court of hundred and com- 
mot|| ; the court of the chief, viz. the king or lord of the soil ; the 
court general of kingdom and district* which is paramottat aa to 
either of the otherslF. 

♦ See Triad 60, suprh, p. 105— Ed. Tr. 

f The words are teymedd a chytolad. The latter lioid ocean frequently Ml ASM 
Triads, and, when united with ^wlad, Mr. Roberts has generally translated it, as ob- 
tmtd on a former occasion, by " dependency." Literally, cywiad may be rendered 
*• a co-countiy," as a compound of cy and gwlad; but its proper meaning appean la 
be a smaller country dependent upon, or united with, a larger. Hence, teymeddt 
chxfwlad might have been justly translated *' sovereignty and its firprnrirnniirii ** ■ 
Ho. Tr. 

X Tlie word, wliich is translated " vote" throughout tlii§ Triad, and is parentheti- 
caiiy ejtpiaiued, in the last two instances, by " voice" and " verdict,'* is rftoitJU 
Wottonrendenit *• juiaraentnin'' (" Leges WaUic4e," p. 353); but the translatiai 
above adopted ap[)f ni s t ) be most apposite to the present occasion. In the sense 
by Wottonit applied to " firty men hoWi lands under the king here ithatfOftraoCS 
tD tbifse bnndred, apparently not having ihat disUnciion. — Ed. Xu. 

§ Literally—" There are three legal courts."— Ed. Tr. 

j| A commot (cvmmwd) comprised, according to the Laws of liywel, twelve 
manors and two hamlets. See " Leges WeUUca," p. 157, and CAMBaa-Bairoit, 
vol. in. p. 247.8. The court here menrioned appears to l»ve been tbe dlptein* of tte 
English htmdred court. — Ed. Tn. 

^ The court here last described is, in the original, llys ddjigynmU, which Wottoo 
tmulatos »' curia estiaoidiMria.'' But the InteipNIation above given by Mr. Roberts 
appears to be the most appropriate in this place. WtH respctt 'to gmedd ddyemimA 
see p. 105, lupro, m the notes.— Ei». Ta. - «■ ■ 
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• It?.' The tHree authorities for the ditties of court and law : the 
king's chief court; the law of the country; and the custom of 
both* * 1*1 * . ; .. 

17B. Law ofigHisles three ways : from netsmity of ourcmnfllBn** 
«est froni the ingeanil^ of the wise (literally, frwtihe wmHerstand' 
ing of difficult or secret fking;s which fhr wise possess); and frott 
the agreement of clan nnd liovcrDnitiut in their decision. 

I7i). Three things absolute ly iiccossary to a session and to law-) 
obligation to perform the dutiei^ ; mumoiy ui past experience ; and 
diaoaseion for vlrai?tng-«;..- 

' IW.'Thm'nhiga that idTalidaie statute-law*: long lolmnoe 
iki4nfi'il^giliUHtof it) by country and clan ; changes of times and 
cironinstances, which make the intent of a law or dutom fimitleae ; 

and a contract confirmed by leg:al witnessos. 

' 181. The tlirtie iiiifiediuients to (privilt^e or Hghtbi/J custom: 
ODCertainty ot rank; oppression by it; and bad example Can^an- 

aithj. Either of these coirupta M ^sutom, and the three toge« 

Askr AamA it.' 

182. There are ihree tiungg which corrupt statute-law* : : decep- 
tion, concealment, and erroneous decision ; when for a long time 

they have passed without notice. For, when they have don<^ m, they 
cannot be understood or corrected because of the diihcuity of 
ascertaining the ec^uity of the case. 

183. Three things which none are to be called to account ioi : 
an e^ act not cognisable by law) an act whicb cannot be sbewm- 
to be injurious ; and any thing found, the loser of which is bot 
known. For dther of these no one can by law be called to ac- 
eomitf unless upon evidence : and, where this is not to be had» the 
cause must be dismissed, as at an end. 

184. The thriH' conclusive; attestations : by oath thiouoli (or on) 
the entrails ; common coutession C of both parties) ; inevitable cir- 
cumstances which cannot be ftlsifiedf, 

185. Three things that may trench upon the law : that which is 
done by ibe king in fttvonr of truth and equity and for the sake of 
conscience and clemency ; privilege which cannot be impeached ; 
and a contract acknowledged by both parties, and confinned by 
witnesses. 

186. Three things that must be listened to by court and judge ; 
a compiamt ; a petition ; and a reply. In case of refusal to IkSen. 
to either, he who is denied It has the . privilege of appeahng to his 
Country, assembled by summons of the chief of his dlan. 

187. Thi^ things toat are declared In court and judgement : the 
claim'; the 'answer ; and &e decision. 

* The exp^asioo ia Welsh is Tfi^tnu cyvraith, which would have been more 
accurately translated—'* The three ambigiiilMi of lew.»— En. T«, 

f The words in the original are a dichweinieni ane^iTrawl na-; ^r??2r pctrmder erttpwU' 
■which seem to imply " inseparable circumstanoei from which Uiete can be no dottbti"' 
or, as wt sh. lid say in modern phraseology, *« aa ifmiltihle ohun of ciicWMtnMul 
evidence. T he wofd ina^leted *' a tte rtsttaM" is tyttidaeth, mofo pnpeily* tegti- 
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188* There are tluree things which tiie royal and jodKcial 
tration ought to giiard, protect, and confirm in, [in tha couatiy tmi 
nation J at the risk of life: truth, jnsticef and peace; or» ac- 
cording to others, truth, (eqwtjf,) science, and peace. 

189. The merits of a cause (in a court of jutticej dej^God Ott: 
three things* : sight, word, and act. 

180. Three that require uu decisiou of geueral assembly of the 
cmmtryt : the king ; the president cf seMioa ^ and the law. That 
ia when these three agree (jit Id e tkciakm) no reference to die 
(view ) yoice of the country is necessary. 

191. Three pleas that are admissible for not obeying a summons 
to court or session. 1. Floo(?s in rivers which have neither bridges 
nor ferry-boate. 2. Cry of the country to dtteml th» borders 
against an incursion of the enemy, when the person is within hear- 
ing of the homs|. 3. Unavoidable illness oppressing him. 

19S. Three that are naturally incapable oi speech fin esmri): a 
cfaUd under fourteen years of age ; one keeping his bsd because of 
pam or sickness ; and one who is dumb, in the general use of the 
term§, or who is so by accident, and cannot read. 

18^. Proprif taries are of three descriptions : proprietaries by in- 
heritance; retainers of the court ; and men of learning. The first 
of the three are termed commoners, ( iie^gion\\)f and have a rmiii 
of tenure on land and donatiye ; the second haye a right of olnoe 
declared by the law ; and the third, yiz. the men of learning, haye 
the right of teachers, that is^ to a contribution from every plough 
in the district, wiierein he is an authorised teacher, and his land hf 

* In the original the words are, 8impiy« Tri demifdd hawL Wottoa translates 
demydd cwipi, on another occasion, " the sabject of an action." See X^get Wal' 
liftc" p, .566.— Ed.Tr. 

t Tri diwyneb gwlad, which arc very differenlly rentkrerl by Wotton, whose words 
are ** Tria sunt qute regioneni vastant." — '* Leges WaUu-ct,'' p. 319. The whole 
Trmd, indeed, varies from that here given. Instead of bremn, golvdtwyditr genedi" 
aivg. a rhyi^nith, Wotton has nrglwydd, ofeiriad, a chyn-aith. Yet, perhaps, the 
Welsh word, which Mr. Roberts translates " president of session," is more synony- 
moos whh o/eiriad, " a priest."— Ed. T«. 

^ Tliis 1 us refcreiicf to the ancient custom of summoning the inhabitants tn^prher 
upon certain emergencies by the sound of trumpet or horn, and which was obviously 
Off priniitive origin. Accordingly, in the Triodd y Chaiau, already reftned to in these 
notes, the " three trumpet motes or conventions" are stated to be ** the convention 
of a country by eldern a!\<l deads of tribes, the horn of judicature, and iho horn of 
battle and war;" and, in another Triad, " the horu of harvest, the horn ot pieadings, 
and the liorn of vrorship," are enonerated m the <* three homs of general cpnveiuiaii^ 
It thas appears that the horn was employed on most public f)rcasions on which it was 
necessarr to bring the jpeople together, as, we behcvc, it was until lately in the 
'< putlMring of the claiui" among uie Highlands of Scodand. And, with fcapect to 
the particular instance, in which the use of the horn is above noticed in the text, the 
!ZViocl4 y ClMdau, farther describe it as one of the " conventions of mutual compact," 
in whioB the " ooHiperatioii of every free natiYe was required," which ^riH ea^laia 
the reason why the attendance of a person on the '< cry of the country," when w^um 
'< hearing uf the horns," wBs to be admitted as a plea ioit oot obeying the •ommont of 

a court. — iiiD. Tr. 

^ Mud eytevin^** one who b on^uSlj or ni^urdly dumb."— Ed. T»* 
II Does not Uegg^ neaop more properly, ** laymen T'— £d. Tb. 
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privilt Of free, together \¥ith his free ingress and egress (or fmtinie- 
nance ) in right of his knowledge. 

104. There are three legal rights : right by nature; right to land; 
and right by office. Moreover, every right estaUithed and 
put under ue prolectton of comitry and daa by the general roiee 
and the power fin eiue of any infringement of the rights ) of sum- 
moning* (a general auemhly to take eognhmm of the infringe' 
metUJ given to the chiefs of clan. 

195. There are three duties incumbent on the learned men who 
are the instructors of country and clan. 1. To teach their students 
(lleygion) in their families, and in the place of worship, and in the 
courts of the district and sessions of due assembly as fo^lime and 
place. 2. To preserve a faitliful record of privileges, duties, kin- 
dred, pedigrees, according to reputable marriages, of honourable 
cleeds, and every thinp: of superior excellence of country and clan, 
done in court civil or religious, in peace or in warf. 3. Thry are 
to bp ready at every due time and place, when neec ssary to the 
couutxy and clan which tliey serve, on condition ot salary and free 
maiatamuice, to sive hf structoi, advice, and informalioii on aacred 
subjects, to declare what is fbitfafoUv recorded, to urge the im- 
provement necessary to country and dfan according to the neces- 
sities (negyddiaethauX) of country and border, county court civil 
or religious; to give due and legal form to notices and proclama- 
tions, and put them in the head of the crier, (i. e. make him commit 
them to memory J and to book the decisions according to law or 
custom by a written record. More than this is not to be required 
of the instructors of the country, irho are men of reading and 
writing, and of reflection and wisdom, lest it should render them 
enable to perform their duty as authorised instructors. 

106. Three bonds which, united, bind the civil state^: know- 
ledge, justice, and labour. 

197. Tliree members of session that have free ingress and egress 
(or maintenance J : a bard, a judge, and a iamily-represeutative. 

.196. niree tOiat have the same privilege by accident: an artitt 
who does what reflects hcnour on his professioa foot the advantage 
of the commnaity ; a foreigner who escapes frpm a ship- wrecked 
at sea; and a feeble one, (brydd,) that is, one who, when in 
danger of losing his life» is saved by a Welshman. 

' Here cxjftttw appears to be trarislatcd more according to its tmo dfflifiCHtion* S«e 
two notes on the word, pp. 108 and iupru.— Ed Tb. • 

t Thu ooocofs wHh toe duliei assigned to the mvyddrardd in a fi>mier Triad. See 
p. 115. The word, translated ** instructors " in this Triad, is af^rr7!ii>ri. Dr. Davies 
penxnves a resemblance between athntw and the Hebrew thortA, law, a derivative of 
jarah, to lead).*— Ed. Tk. ' 

t This word means, literally, "refusals;" but it seems probable enough that Mr. 
Roberts has taken the sense of the passage, and that there is some mis>reading here. 
The Editors of the Archaiology, in a note on d» irord, suggest that It may hava 
Imm CRODCOUslj written for negayddiaeAau, ** the fkncdons of a messenger but 
there Bepm<^ no foundatioi^ for thu mtmiae, when the m^amsg of the context i« taken 
into coniidoration.-— Ed. Tk. . 

^ Tri cyvrwym gvlMdA-^ The three hoods of dvil aodoly.*— Eo» Ta; 

T 
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t90« niree persons who ife pmilegcd to froe mMnttfiiawrftj end 
called the fed ones (hgdaratv^) : one far adTanoed in yemisj a 
babe, male or female ; aod a toieigDer of no common language. 
By bydavaw^ is intended one wUo is not liable to oflfice or work, 
and has his thoroughfare* without ex^pease by commou contribu- 
tion. 

200. Tiiuruughfarers (or tho&e who have Jree maintenance) haye 
their mamtenaiice in three ways. 1* By five free acres. 2. If 
Ihis cannot be done on account of circumstances, then by a plou^ 
penny. 3. In failure of the preceding methods^ by a spear-peni^ 

or spear-contribution t, that is, a contribution proportional to the 
case from evfrv householder of the clan. 

201. Three blows that are irreprehensible. 1. If a father strike 
his son to oblige him to learn, or to correct him for a fault. 2. If 
the chief of a clan strike his kinsman as a pnnishmeni for Ms 
neglect* or to make him attentiTO to duty or adyice. 3. If a lord 
atnke his man on the day of review or battle to make him do Ins 

•20*2. 1 he lord, when marshallins: his men, may strike a man 
three ways: with his truncheon or wand of cilice; with the flat 
of liis sword ; or with his open hand. Neither of these is aii 
iusult^ ; for such striking is merely in order to correct, to teach, and 
guard against the wont 

203. Tiiere are three costomary standing forms (ai to sessiom)' 
1. To appoint a proper day for the commencemeut of the sessloo, 
for the pkarline:, and for judgement. 2. That the place be well 
known, w itliin sight and hearing of country and clan, so that every 
OIK' may know the place as well as the time ot thu year and the 
day. 3. The privilege of assembling peaceably aud (quietly by 
▼alid prescription of country and dan, and that there be no naked 
weapon against any one who goes to the session. Without such 
priTilege no proper session can be held for the purposes of regain- 
tion, justice, or instruction as to country and clan, as equity, 
tranquillity, necessity, or accident, in country or district, may 
require, or in a manner becoming a ciTilized country, whea it is 
engaged upon laws or sciences to its benefit and its glory. 

204. Three things that are absolutely necessary to constitute a 
court: the lord of the court as guarantee ; a man of learning, or a 
reader, because of memory and declaration ( that which is, origin 
be, recorded or espomdedj ; a judge or justice to decide. And 
without these there cannot be a court according to law. 

* The word tnoukited heie** thoiougbfare," and, infinBerhiitanoet, ** ingress and 
egress," uiid maintenance," is tnoydded, and which may have either of the signift> 
cations above given it. Bat, as used in these Triads, it seems to imply — a free main« 
t£oance or snpport at the expense of the country. Trwyddedawg occurs aliko iu the 
Uiltolical Tiwds with reference to the " three privileged guests " at the court of Af^ 
thnr and. Accordingly, Dr. Oaviei^ in bis DictMMiaiy* fenders tlie woid by *<hflipei 
iiijcre admiasus," — Ed. Tb. 

t The term is cifsswi^n paladr, which b efienrerdt exphdned.— £o. Tb. 

I The original fs tardad, which* probably, neana a fine liw an IomIl See a ibiasr 
note, p. 126.— £i>. Ta. 
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205. Three things absolutely required io ("process of) law: pri- 
vilege, that is to say, authority ; a judge ; and witnesses. For 
witboat these there can be no proeeBs at hiw** 

206. There are three whose testhnony is allowed by law : one 
who has a Tote in the great assembly of the nation ; one devoted to 
religious dutios ; and one who may be on a jury (literally, 9He loftff, 
in conjunction with other gives a verdict )+. 

207. Legal judgement (or decision) depends upon three thinffs : 
testimony, circumstances, and conscience; and neither law uor 
justice can require more tlian a conscientious decision^ as fiur as 
possible, according to testimony, truth, and equity. 

208. The three chief officers of a court : the chancellor (or pre- 
sidenf ), the advocate, and the apparitor ; and these are called the 
requisite officers, bf cruise a court cannot be held without them. 

209. Three sorts ot persons that are to be providi d witli an ad- 
vocate to plead their causes! by the king or lord ut the court : a 
woman, married or single; one who is naturally dumb; and a 
foreigner who does not understand the language. The foreigner is 
also privileged to be supported at the expense of the state§, this 
being granted by country and lord, lest he should perish by hunger 

. and cold, until he is restored to his station as to country and 
clan. 

210. Three that are silent in session (or general assembly), 1. 
The lord of the soil, or the king ; tor he is not to open the business, 
but to listen to what is said, and, when he has heard all that is to 

be heard, he may speak what he may deem necessary as to ihe 
sense of the law and the decision that the law requires. 2. The 

judge, who is not to speak till he declares his judgement as to that 
which has been proved by evidence an<i declared Ijy tin assessors 
(or Jury ). 3. One who is surety for another, and who is not 
bound to reply to any but the judge or tlie assessorsy. 

• Y bydd anghufirato fob ci/i>r«fti.—ED. T«. 

t Ttif version of this Triad i^^ ( vtrcmely pcriphrastical, as the Welsh reader will see, 
upon comparing it with the original, whlcii it as follows: — 0 dri pheth y mae lM$t 
cyvreiAinri: gwr cyvallwy, gwr fydd, a gwr cymmrmod. Bat it appears promlrie tfist 
the translation above given, however circumlocuturv, embraces tlic true sense of thB 
Triad, which, certain^, will not bear a ver^ literal interpretation. — Ed.Tr. 

I The word, here translated " advocate,* u tatNxiau^. In the preceeding Triad the 
iwipnal leim is eofiUaw, which appma fram the Laws of Hywei to have been a moM 
vegolar appellation, though cynghawi was also used in the same sense. Taoodawgi we 
have seen on a former occasion, (see p. 128 in the notes,) meant, generally, a witness* 
and, when used for an advoeate, as in the Triad before es, it may have been synonj. 
mous with the amicus curiae" of the English court?, as indeed seems to bo obvious 
from the occasioa^, as here described, on which las services were required. Possibly 
«mllM0, above noticed, may have eoibraeed the duties of an attorney ratiier than 
those of an advocate. — Ed. Tn. 

§ The original expression is gan ddogned faladr.-^ED, Tn. 

I The word rendered *' assessors" in this and hkmI fonner occattoits by Mr. Roberts, 
is orawdm/n Brawdwr occurs in the Laws of Hywcl as the name for the judge of 
the palace, the fourth in rank among the officers of the royal household. See " Lc^rs 
Wmea" p. 26,atid Cambuo-Bbi-tov, vol. ii. p. 250. And it is evident that in that 
capacity he was inveiled with the functions of a chief judge. I n the instance before 
u^however, it appean that the snpieiiie judicial duticaweralodg^iuUiCjf^ and* 
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ttl. Thm am Uuee plew wkkh cawMl be duenswd otherwise 
Ikui bofM a Judge and oompetent assessofi. 1. The adoption of 

a person into a family, or rejection from it, or the determination of 
a claim to inheritance of one born in another country, or of a 
Welshman bom returning from another country, in right of the 
mother to the fourth generation. 2. A plea concerning landed pro- 
perty. 3. Deciding on terms of peace between countries or MBt» 
in tuBMi of war^ or injuiiat* rot, m avoh casea« no pomMMril 
AeciJHon is to bo mado aaro in tto preaencoof tiio loidi* or ono«idi> 
stituted by him. 

212. The duties of a judge in court are these three. 1. To send 
salutations (emhames* )y when necessary, on the part of the king, 
country, or clan. 2. To regulate and discuss causes civil and cri- 
minal in his court. 3. To confirm, by his legal sentence, the de- 
eision (or verdict ) of the assessors (or jury J. [And that mkr 
pledges, if tho law ahoold require itf.] 

S19. niera ara diree descriptions of judges. 1. The judge of 
tfie supreme court : this judge is to be the principal adviser and 
chief o? the united council for the government of the state, and 
constaiitly to be with the kini; or lord of the soil, as a record of 
the law, that every case brought torward may be justly determined;^ 
his office is that of justice over the whole realm. 2. The judge of* 
a dinlrict, (IkeiaUy, etmuHct,) whose duty ia to bold a court of 
judgement and record, and the court ia to be held and.pleaa sus- 
tained where there ia complaint or claim ; for it is a maxim of Ihf 
law that It is best to judge upon view." 3. The judge who is an 
assessor by privilege ; thnt is to say, a man of landed proper^, 
and he is to be a member ot tlic coiirt {jiving verdict, in conjimc- 
tioji witli others, in court of comraot and hundred, inDyved, Gla- 
morgan, and Gwent, ( now the counties of Pembroke, GlamorgaM^ 
' mid Mmmumih) s for in those eoimtriea erevy man of landodpnl* 
perty, who ia capable of the social duties, is an assessor by the 
custom of those countries. To give a Yer^ct there most be not less 
than seven of such assessors, but there may be as many as foi^ 
two : their decision is called the verdict of the courtt* 

coiueqaentJj, the brmodtoyr must have beeo^ SI Mr. Bobsita interprala the mnd* " ^ 
aestors," or jurymen. — Ed. Tr. 

• The word is cyvarchau. — Ed. Tb. 

t The pmuage between crotchets was onutted by the Translator. The word* tmu> 
latcd ** pledges," is gtcystleidiaeih, which seems to have reference to a sort of security 
that certain persona were obliged to give for the due pwformance ol particular acu. 
Tbw Hie paities in m real aetkm weis <AUged to plaoe their ■svetiea or hostages 

C/^jn/rffrT! ) in the hands of the lord as a secarity for thrir nbiding the event of thp. 
suit. See ** Lega WaUiemt* P* The word may corr^pond with our preseot 
«buL'*— Ei>.Tii. 

t What is here said fully justifies the cxmjecture offered in a preceding note re- 
specting the dtitie? of a brawdwr, which h the orinrint?! wppellntion of the judge men* 
tioncd third in this Triad. It appears, liieti, tiiat lie held u sicuaUou of a simiiar cba* 
racter with that of an English juryman of the present day ; and, if it coaki be aati*> 
factorily ascertained that the office existed anterior to t!ie arrival of the Saxons, the 
origin of the far-fanied " trial by jnry " must stiil he traced, notwithstanding the 
tMrepticinii of rame cdebntod wS&n, bm Isthe " wooda of Germany" bet to the 
tDOontahis of Wdeh^D. Ts. 
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: -.ii4. Three -that are incapable of the office of a judge. 1. One 
incapable of social duties, as being deaf or blind, maimed or a sUif* 
▼erer*, insane or dumb, or who has an impediment in his speech. 

2. An alien, or the son of an alien, until he be seized of inheri- 
tance in the country, that is, till he acquires the right of descent, 
which is Hot acquired till the ninth generation, because the descen- 
dant ot a foreigner is uol to be pi t^t erred to tliuse who are regiilarijf 
deeoended. 3. One who is untaught in the law and sciences as 
eoHivaled m the oonntrjr. For a lMman» who is ignorant of the 
laws and customs of country and cum, cannot judge of rights to 
land or privilege of office, or the accessaries to murders, or many 
other questions of law, he not havinji; been res^ularly instructed, 
and no one, who is ignorant and untaught, ought to decide on any 
legal question whatsoever, as neither wisdom nor disc rel ion, but 
rather a natural impulse of passion, is to be expected from aachf mid 
therefore no conscientious justice. 

SUi. There maybe injustice.- in judgement .or verdict in. three 
travs. 1. By deciding on that which is not in view of the court, 
or heard by itj and is not fully proved by those who could prove 
it. '2. By deciding on a cause contrary to law, whether it be the 
king, the lord of the court, or the assessor, who perverts the law 
in his decision. 3. When the judge is ignorant, and acts without 
warrant; and he is then said to be incompetent and unworthy. 
When a Wekhman, by descent, is affected by such a decision, he is 
free to appeal to the decision of the country in an assembly^ under 
Ike privilege and protection of the chief of the dan. So, like* 
wise, a foreigfner shall be defended by his patron, who shall claim 
for the foreigner the privilege of such an appeal, in the same man- 
ner as for a Welshman, in order that the foreigner may not suffer 
Wrong. As to a foreigner, who inherits in right of his mother, 
the protection of the chief of the elan is his right, because it is 
that of erery Welshwoman. Moreorer, if a lord, who is patron 
of a foreigner, does what is unjust or unlawful towards him, the 
lord of the soil, or the king, is to protect the iiyured. If the of- 
fender be a servant of the king, or lord of the soil, the injured is 
to be protected by the king, or lord of the ndjacent country, who 
is to judge accoKlin^- to law; and, if tiie foreigner flies (to seek 
tuck redrew), no hue and cryf after him is to be raised^. 

4 

* The Wcisii wurd is clavr, most probably a mis-reading ioi clamr, which incaus 
** kproos." It does not api^ear what coold have anggeated to the TfaiutUrtor the iii- 

ksrpietatioii of " slaverer."— Ed. Tb. 

f The origmal words are com gwlad, *' tli^ horu of the country." ReMpecting the 
general use of the hom in puMie oocaakma, aee « Ibnner note^ p. 196. The paren* 
tbetical explanation given alHive, (<« to seek such redress,*') does not appear to be war- 
ranted by the original, which has merely or mab aUit yn /o, having reference, rather, it 
vould seem, to his flight from injury, than for redress.— Ed* Tb. 

t As this Triad appears to be the hut of those that have reference more immediately 
to courts of justice and their proceedings, it offer? a fit opportunity for relating the 
manner in which a court was anciently hold en iu Wales, with respect merely to the 
itaiioQ Ihmtn of the aeverol peraona principally engaged. For a detail of the whole 
imccedinga in a cauae, as ihey «ie nuotttely given in the Lam of Hywe^ would far 
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216. Three iosges that afford occajsion of rapine: loss of a maii^ 
lots of laod; and low of heritable goods. If thekhig orlordtalSe 
more tiian the law permits, the loser may appeal to the country, 
and the taker shall pay for them and indemoity the loeera; ao, like^ 

wise, if any one elso bo the tnker. 

217. Three losses in \n Inch there can be no ascertainment* : of 
flower, bees, and coined money ; because each species presents a 
perfect similitude, so that none of either can be claimed, unless 
uiere bejproof or confeaaion agaiaatthe tiuef. 

S18. Three peraona that are to require a pledge of security from 
the king or lora of the soil^ lest they shoula be wronged by them, 
and for the general safety. 1. One, who is threatened with loss of 
life or limb, ought to require it, by oath on a sacred object, (or 
relief,) or on tlie conscience, and as God is true, and may arrant 
his protection. 2. One who objects to a legal decision, because 
of the detriment he has suffered in cons6<|ucnce. 3. A, member of 
general aeaaion, who has been more than three days in a country 
without giving legal recognizance to the lord, or to the brehyr, that 
he will do none injury, though there be no complaint againafeluflL 
The brehyr h n hend of a family, possessed of landed property 
by regular inheritance, and who has a right of giving verdict in a 
court of lawt. 

219. There are three crairs, ( objects considei'ed as sacred when 

exceed the limits of a note* The following, then, is the ceremonial of the sitting, 
as derived from the same authoriiy ; it relates to t!ir trm! of an action for land. 
** The time for healing the cause having arrived, the parties interested, together wiih 
their witnesaeiy shall oome to the land in dispote, when they aie to be placed in se- 
parate positions, in order to contest their riglit according to law. After this, the king, 
or whoever represents him, shall take his seat with his back to the sun, or the weather, 
lest they sfaoeM incmnmode him. The judge of the court, or lite chief judge of 
tb« commot, dull sit io finonft of him, and, on the leA of eitlier of them, such other 
)ud<;e or judges as may hf. present; and, on the righi, the priests that may bf ia at- 
lemiance. Next to tlie king, or his representative, siiali be hia iwo seuaiois, iuid neit 
to ihcm, on each <>ide, the men of noble or gentlemanly descent: A space shdl 
then be cleared iVoni fheni to the judges opposite, in order that there may be a dear 
passage to their tribunal. On the side of tliis space shell stand the plaintiff's advocate 
(cynghaw»)f with his left hand to itt in the middle, the plaintiff; and, on the e(te 
side, his attorney (cnnllatv), and thr rri. r behind the advocate. Opposite, on the 
Other ude of the space, the deiendant's advocate ia to stand, with his right 
hand towards the space, the defendant next to him in the middle, and Us attomef oe 
the other side, and behind him the crier." The proceedings that follow are extreroelv 
curious, aud well worth perasaL They are folly detailed in Wotton's ** WaUum^ 
p. 124, &e.— Ed. Tr. 

• More properly »• identification/''— £d. Tr. 

f The original word is crair, applied, in the plural number, to the relics of saints 
which, the Wei.'-h were formerly in the habit of carrying them about their person^ 
became, as in other countries, the objects of saperstitioas veneration, and tveref ae- 
COrdin|;Iy, used to give solenmlty to an nat!i. Xnwdd y crein'rtu, the pioleclioil cf 
the relics, is an expressiion tliat occurs lieijueuily in the Laws of Hy wel. 

t Brehyr, or, more proper I3 , brajr, was one who presided at certun courts, Tcsfeoi- 
bling the modern courts baron. Wotton considers the name to be derived from the 
Teutonic frev^errp a freeman, or freeholder ; but it is more probable that it has for its 
origin the Wash hre, a hill or eminence, from the nature of the aituation in which the 
courts, whereat he presided, were held. Bretfr, ttchebvr, mob ttdidmr, gwrda, and ewr 
rhyddf appear to occur frequently, in the Welsh laws. In a synonymous sense,— £o* Ta. 
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Mpotfi by) : the lod or truncheon of him who offers up prayers to 
the Deity ; the name of God ; and hand when joined to hand. 
These are called hand-crair* (Uawgreiriau). Three other forms 
of swearing are : by word and conscience ; by word in sight of the 
suii ; and by God and his truth. In after times the form of oath 
was : hf the Ten Commandments ; by the Gospel of Saint John ; 
and by the holy cross. 

220. Three things that are indispensably necessary to constitute 
the recognttioB of a person : a certain home ; privilege of country 
and clan ; and an endowment, (or property iu land,) warranted 
by the general assent*. 

221. Three are privilej^cd from attending to the war-horn, and 
jtaking the sword in hand, that is, from going to war : a bard, an 
artificer, and an officer of the court ; because ncme of these can be 
dispensed with. 

, 222. There are three legal weapons : Ihe sword, Ihe spear, and 
the bow, with twelve arrows in the quiver; and evory h«id pf a 

.family is bound to have these in readiness ai^ainst borderers, fo- 
reigners, or other depredators. But none are to have arms in their 
possession, except a Welshman by regular descent, or one of 
foreign descent, adopted in the third degree, to guard against ma- 
lice or treachery. 

223. There are three appropriations of land. 1. By breaking 
it up with the plough, and continuing it, without objection being 
made, till after the third ploughing is completed. 2. By the first 
hearth. *i. By priority of verdict; that is to say. by the first ver- 
dict m a court being given in favour of the proprietor ot the land, 
he being a Welshman by regular descent, and that proot of this 
can be shown as far as the recurring terms of ancestry. The an- 
cestry of a man are his &ther, grandfather, great grandfather, and 
rso on to ihe Diuth degree, and these are, by a common name, 
called gemif, 

224. There arc three safeguards of a boundary : pre-occnpation, 
. privilege, and title; or, according to another book, 1. Tha class, 

that is, the distinction, by common claim, or common family. 
2. The privilege, that is, a grant to one trum the class, iu recom- 
pense for what he has done for its benefit. 3. Wwmmty, con- 
lenred by the lord in session, as in justice due from a guarantee, 

* Tbe Ofi^^ml expffemcm is cyvannfs yn vmaMtedxg o gy wmna iwiL— Ep« Tm. 

t The precise meaning of the word gtnd is, in some respect, ambiguous. For, 
although it is here declared to mean a mail's ancestry to the ninth degree, it applies, 
according to other authorities, ooIt to the ^fth degree, and that, apparently, not in an 
ascending, but in a coUaienl aeteendiii^ line. See Owen'a lUetiaoary, in voe* 
AVhatovor may hnve been the genera! meaning of genii, it seems, in its particiilar 
application, to have been employed to denote the serenth cousin, or seventh degree 

* of kindred in coUaleral descent. As much has occurred in these Triads respecting 
the flrt^^rfos of consanguinity anciently recognized by the Welsh laws, a scale of them, 
in a direct line, may not he conudered out of place here. And it may be preaused, 
that* as the proof of descent tbrooghnine decrees was, in many easetv neeesnry to 
entitle a person to the privileges of a native Welshman, thf laws nf Wales pairl more 

. . iban ocdioarjr atteiuion to thti subject, a dicuiMtauce which may also help to account 
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or to foreign bom, in riirht of tlio mother, in the fourth degree, or 
ill any other case delerininabK by L imrt or session. This is accord- 
ing to the law of DyvQwal Moelmud, the most able legislator of 
the Cymry. 

236. There jue three records of clao. 1. Aeeoid of a eomt 
of law. 2. Record of the chief of a clao, in coiyuiictioii with 
hi» sercD elders. 3, Bardic record*. The record of court de- 

for ihe exactness with which £ubMj pedigrees aie Aeqnentlj ttaoed in Wales tbroegh 
so many geoeratunis. 

bcAi^ii UP Lineal Cunsamguinity. 

Ancestor in the aixtb degree* 
Ancestor in the fifth degree. 
Great great graudfatber. 
Great gcandfiuber. 
Gfttndfather. 
Father. 



Son. 

Grandson. 
GiMt gnuDikon* 

Great great grautii>oii. 
Descendant in the fifth degiee. 

Descendant in the nith degree. 

Such is Uie scale, as we are enabled to make it out on coDsuIting the best authorities, 
and wliich do not sapply us with any names, that we can rel^ upon, beyond the sixth 
degree in the ascending or descending line, a ?inG;nlarity which is observable, also, in 
the Latin names. This scale will be found to differ, in some respects, from tlMt 
adopted, hi Owen's Dictiooary , under the word trot, and paitieuhvly by the introdne- 
tion of gorcT-f^^ynydd as fourth descendant. The name, however, occurs so frequentlj 
in the Welsh laws in this sense, that we are not aware bow it could, with propriety, 
be onitled. [In a former note (p. 1 13) gorfsgi/nifdd is described as bmng m tiie jytk 
degree of lineal descent but the term "grandson's grandchild," there applied to 
the word, proves that such description was a mere oversight] With respect to am 
and goretunOf there may be some doubt as to their right application here ; but, as not 
having any determinate meaning bey ond that of remote descendants, they cannot he 
considered very objectionable. The collateral kindred, in a descending line, are traced, 
in Owen's Dictionary, in the place last cited, in the following manner. — 1. Brawd (a 
biotber). 2. Camder (a cousin). 3. Ct/vyrder (a second consul). 4, YtmMm (tbSaA 
cousins). 5. Gwrthytgimon (fourth cousins). 6. Ceivyn (fifth cousin;. 7. G«r- 
dtdvyn (sixth cousin). 8. Cemi (seventh cousin). 9. Gwrtiigemi (eighth conan). 
For the degrees of Inndied, that were, by the Laws of Hy wel, to reoeivn or pnj 
compensation ibr hoBucidc* iee " Legn WaXBe€^ p. 199V 4 Ibnner note, 
lS3**-*£i>. Tiu 

* Mr. Bobeits has, on this passage, the following note, the second, only, of hit 
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Atavns (S Hendaid) 
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Fioavns (3 Qorhtndai) 
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I 

Pater (l Tad) 

PaoposiTUS. 

Filios (I mL^ 
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Nepoe . (« Wyr) 
Fnmepos (S Gorttyr) 

Abnepos (4 Coresg^tydd ) 

Adnepoi {6 Cam) 
l^mepos (fi Cortiham) 
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pends upon the judge; that of the chief of clan upon his seven 
elders, as to rights and circumstances of the clan, which, when 
one chief dies, the seven elders are to impart to his successor. 
The bardic record depends upon bards, aiitiiorized by their in- 
structors and privilege of session. These three records are called 
the three authorities of record, and their duly is to determine every 
genealog-ical degrep, and every right to an armorial bearing, bo- 
eaiisc the right lo armorial bearing arises from the right to land ; 
and, where the right to the arms is proved, by record and blazon*, 
it becomes thenceforward evidence in every cause respecting pro- 
perty in land* 

226. nuree things that lead to the record of court, famst the 
wumory of the court to reeiflhct ) : the remembrance of the agree- 
ment of both parties; the remembrance of the termination of a 

suit, wherein if^sne was joined, and the parties contradicted each 
other; the remembrance of injustice on the part of the lord towards 
is vassal in his court. 

227. There are three testimonies of the dead as to land. 1. By 
the asseveration of the heirs, down to the gceat grandchildren, or 
lower^ if the court think them credible, as to what they were told 
by their forefothers. Such are called, informants according to 
memory and conscience." 2. Elders of country and clan, as to 
what they kno>v of pedigree and descent. 3. The hearth>stone or 
hobf of tfie lather, grandfather, great grandfatlier, or other relative 
of the plamtift', or the site where his relations built on the land, 
which is to be proved by the mark, and by the tradition of country 
and dan. And these shall be considered as evidence, where no 
better can be had, on the part of the defendant, in a suit brought 
into a court of law, or national assembly. 

228. Three kinds of custom that are to be kept up. 1. A cus- 
tom that ousts law, (viz. (79 rommon law does statute law). 5. A. 
custom which, by its equity, takes precedence of law, where it is 
in force by the judgement of the king's court, and bv use and obli- 
gation beyond memory ; but the obligation is limited to where it 
has been confirmed by use. S. A custom which has arisen from 
natural accident or circumstance. This kind of custom is not com- 
pulsory on plaintiff or defendant ; it merely pdts a stop to process 
in court, and transfers the cause to the verdict of the country, that 
18, upon the oath of tifty of the elders of the clan ; and such de- 
termination of it is final. After this, it is said to be law, and is 
recorded in court. 

229. A man may lose his inheritaace three ways. 1. By warn- 
ing a border country against connecting itself with a lord and his 

that occurs in the whole translatioo. — *' The Hindoo system of aritlu rueUc and alge- 
bra, translated by Mr. Colebiooke, are, in the otigiini, in verse ; and the science of 
the Bards seems to liave been conveyed in tlie same manner." Of this there can he 
little doubt ; and it has been summed that the Enghfn MiXwrt or Warrior's Triplet, 
used Lly warch Hto, was commMilj the Tehide of Budic or JMdical lore.-» 
EdTk. 

• Arwyddy armorial bearings.-— Ed. Tr. 

t For a note on the pentanoaen sec p. 120, supra.— £p. Tr. 

V 
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clan*. ^. BrtraymfT liis lor<1, or a juflcrf'- 3. Killing a man throng 
niali( (- prepense. Each of these three iorfeits his life, wi^iMit re- 
demption, and the descendants of each of them becoBie fore^nerp, 
in the same state as other fuicigners, before they enjoy a»j ttung 
in ri^t of the mother. 

230. Three things indhipensably aecessaiy to Isir : IfcHt a kiw be 
vaHd by the enaetment or confirmation of the coentrj and levd ; 
that there be a court, consistiiig of judge aad assessore ; and a 
record ()f its transactions. 

231. The record of its transactions is of three kinds: po^tryf; 
the book of the court; and a reciter of poetry: that is, a bard 
aiitihorized by an instructor, and by hhi memory^ ae lo subjecta of 
knowledget* 

232. Knowledge has three objeeti: to feam, to exehkte eirar, 

. asd to settle what is disputed^. 

233. The three reqiii^^itos of a bardic instmetor: genius, which 
is the gift of God; that he be taught by a ^Jffrr/f> > instructor ; 
atul that his ofiice be duly conferred upon him by a decree of 
session. 

234» Thiee oraaments to a townefaip : a hook» ao uMfruetor who 
recites poetry, and a smith who is a good artificer. 

295. Three requisites to a wikiter bihitatioB)| : firiag* cleat walSi, 

and a shepherd of the township. 

2fV7. The three requisites to a summer habitation: a boothf, a 
shepherd's dog. and a knifo. 

237. Three things necessary for one who makes a booth for s 
summer habitation : a roof-beam ; forks to support the bea»; snd 
a pen for cattle or sheep** : audi a person is ireo t» cal weed ftom 
any tsees that are growing. 

233. Hiroe species of trees timt are- net to be eal dowa wi th o ut 

• Tld» ooght to be, nm ostmcdy, •'hbown M tni dm»*' wbith appean, fiosi 

anuther part of ihc Welsh laws, to be the Itue meaning. It thus seems to imply a 
traitorous dissuasMlb of another coantiy against ao alliance with one's own, on any 
particular emergency." — Ed. Tr. 

f CenUl dmawd. — En. Tb. 

i According to the Editors of the Archaiologj, the re h an error in this Triad : 
* the reciter uf ^etry" (gwybedydd o Ua cerdd) being but auotlier expiessiou £ot 
** poetry" before used. Tney therefore say, that the record of a chief of clan 
and his elders" (cov pencenedyl a'i kenuriaid) oagfat to ^W^J tbe place af tie 
taatologoiis part now inserted. — £o. Ts. 

f Imtead of « knowledge," the tramlatioii of eaa sheakl have bean leooad,** 
which, in reference to tlie preceding Triad, is obviously its signification. And, 
perhaps, " to convince" would be mote appropriate than to learu the original 
word is gwyhyddM — En. Ta. 

I The word is hmdreo, Itterallj an eld boose, but supposed to be often uaei 
^noiiymoifsly with gauavdy, and thus opposed to hnmttu, a summer residence. See 
" Leges WuUu<j^," p. 399. Hendrev forms part ui the names of many old mansions 
in Wales.— Ed. Tb. 

^ In tlie origin tr ' u Kr , Tk. 

The Welsh word is (xmgor, which is explained in Owen's Dictionary to meaa 
** tiie upper nvw of rods, tbiclter tban the feal» in a w attlff leiiee f tbatibeii|;lhciiaer 
liicl-:? the inner parts together " and in high fences," it is added, " it was common to 
have two or three such plattiogs." And, acomdins to the Laws of Hywel, it was 
necessary, from the fint of FovMsber uniif the end of the winter, that tlie wattia 
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llm ipenuMioD «f the country or lard : oak, bircht and buckthorn. 

2d0» Throe things requisite to « {j^entlemaii descent: m tunic, 

a harp, and a cauldron, to be provided by a «mitril)ution, 

240. Three requisites for a yeoman : a heaxth-stone, % sword^ 
and a trough ; and he is to have a ahareof contributionf. 

241. Three tiiiugs that cannot be shared with aootber person : a 
•woid» ft hoilb^ nad % tvmc« The owner may lawfuUy keep ^Quem 
to himnelfc 

342. The three disturbances of lauded property : a suit ai courl^ 
the breaking of a plough* and the burning of a house. 

243. The tliree |»owerfMl in the world, (that have Rtile to/etr iu 
U) : the lord, an idiot, and he that has nothing: 

244. Three that are not liable to be driven by force or necessity 
into exile : a woman* a bard, and one who has no Icmded property ; 
beoauae that neither ia eonpelhible to the public service we 
counlry, to put hand to the sword, or attend to the horn of war, «r 
&u« «a!d cry. The bard has the pmilege derived from God and 
his peace; his office is to attend to poetry, and no one ought to be 
liable to m^rve two offices^. A woman is subject to her husband, 
who is htr lord, and whose she is, and no one ought to deprive 
another ot that which is his, wh^ber it be a person or goods. The 
^aaaon why one who has no landed property should not put his 
hand to the swotd i«» that it as not just he enould lose life or limb- 
for the sake of another, but be allowed his choice and preference. 
If, howeTer, he takes the sword in hand, he is then tenaed feeble, 
(irifddt) and has the privilege of a hrydd^, 

246. A Welshman of g^enuine descent may in three ways lose 
his right of inherit an ce, and Ins national rights. 1. By withdraw- 
ing himselt entirely to a toreigu land. 2. By wholly adhering to a 
fbreign force £ghting against his own countrymen. By giving 
hmAi ap ii4olly to a predatory force of boroerers^ and that wil- 
lingly, when heaagbt haire made his escape. 

246. Three ways whereby a Welshman may recover his national 
rights and his land free after they had been forfeited. 1. By a 
complete return from a foreig^n land to his own. 2. By having lost 
all for the sake of his country or bis countrymao. 3. By wholly 
abandoning a depredatory ( or hostile J foreign force, when he might 
Otherwise hare had property in land and privileges secured to him if 
l»liad fou^t with it. 

847. There aia tfasceiifemahle ^aittancnsll. 1. A female Iry 

fenc« of a bam sbouKl be secured with three ttf these btmgorau. *' Leges WalUca," 
p. 287. The word in said to be still in use in went paito of ISmitb Wdflt^Eow Tb. 

• 111 the orifjhm!, rharnwvd/len^ — Fd. Te. 

t ddognedpaiadifr itki» n tlie g wg i wd ezpreniou in Uus aod the preceding Ttiad. 
-^Co. Ts. 

t As to tlie lwrd'» pihilcfe and dotiM Me two pieceding Triadi, fp. IM«ul 

114.— £]K Xb. 

4 The nature of thb privilege is seen in Triad 198i 4uprd.-*ED. Tr. 
I Tfc* original npiession » Tri gatfgs/tllu^ ^iktyehmd y ^ydd. Accoidhig to 
Dr. Oaviesr d|yii coigyeifciiyii tmpliea a maa wawkcing about whh hh 4ng, or «sr j 
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marriage, i'or she quiU the privileges or ri^ts ul her own family, 
aod acquires those of her hiitbaad, as apptoved of sad estabKalied' 
by the i«w» and is no more to re-assume the privileges or righte of 
her own lainilv, and the law will not revoke what is done once with 
knowledge of the consequence ("or knowingly), 2. One who, 
possessing hereditary land, and having gone to, nnil rpturnpfl from, 
a foreign countiy, and recovered his land, goes deU rniiiiatc ly a 
second time to a foreign country. Sueii a person ought not in justice 
to return ; and, if he does, bis inheritance is not to be restored to 
him. Ths loid of ^e soil is to keep it in his charge till he learns 
to whom of tiie family it ought to go, and Aea give it to him. 
3. An adopted son, whether received or njected by the dan. 
By an adopted son is to be understood the son of another man, or 
a man's own son not born in wedlock, whom tho adopter takf^s, ac- 
cording to law, into his clan, that he may bo litir to tlie ado[>ter. 

248. There are tiiree courts of country and law, distinct iu juris- 
diction and in form as to those who constitute a court* : one hi 
Powys ; one at Carleon on Usk, which is that of Olamoraan and 
Deheubarth, ffAe ioutheru division) ; and one in Gwynedd* Bvt 
there is, moreover, one original consodate court, wluch is parap 
mount over the three countries, viz. the general session of country 
and district, which determines by suffrage, in ^vliicfi alone laws can 
be enacted in Wales; that lo say, neither one nor other of those 
countries has a lawfully adjudged right to enact a law, unless in 
common consent with die others. 

According to the custom of Powys, the court conaists of a 
mayor, chancellor, one jndge, who is judge of the district, a cler- 
gyman, to write the pleas, and an apparitor ; nor has it had any 
other officers by custom from beyond memory, or the tradition of 
the country, in Powys. 

The court of country and law in Gwynedd is thus constituted : 
vi2. of the lord of the commot, unless the prince himself be pre- 
sent, the mayor, chancellor, judge of the district, the clergyman, 
of Clynawg, or of Bangor, or of Penman, to write the pleas, and 
an apparitor. 

Hie coiirt of South Wales ( Deheubarth ) ^aommonly viiWixl the court 
of Caerleon on Uske, consists of the prince, or king, or, in his stead, 
when he is absent, of the lord of the hundred, or commot ; the 
mayor, chancellor, the man of learning of the court, to write the 
jpleas and records, an apparitor, and a nmnber of assessors, who 
give verdictf. In the southern division, ^hnmorgan and Gwent, 
every legal head of family, possessing land, may be an assessor. 

and hence U has been applied to a stroller, or yagabond. The passage, however, in 
which the word occurs above, may be rendered, litaaliy, " Tint three vaanderrngt 
which have no retDm," which it synonymoiis with Hie exptenion adopted by the Trans- 
lator. ->£o. Tr. 

* The Webh words are parih gtrddavd ac antawdd gwyr %« a'i swyctdatyr.— 
Ei>. Tu. \ 

t The translation hcie ooght to be " of Miciwn or judges'* irawimy nm 
yiuttd«— £d. Ta. 
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The number of assessors may be from seveD to fourteen, ooe-aod- 
twenty, or forty -uiae ; aad their decision is called the verdict of 
the court. 

In Powys aod Gwjrnedd there is but one judge of the district: 
in the southern division^ which comprehends Cardigan, Dyved 
(Pembrokeshire), Glamorgtin, and G went fMonmojifhvhire JAhvre 
is, by priviloc:;?, a number of assessors, in right of land and iaimiy, 
and no a;i;»t\ssor or judge of district; mid the assessors are appointed 
by silent vote of tlie elders and chief of clan. IVloreover, it is 
Mid tint these three may form a court in South Wales ; tis. the 
king, or» in his stead, the lord of the coramot, a chancellor, who 
is a learned man, and a number of assessors, one or other of the 
assessors acting as a))paritor in the court, or it may be done by 
the chancellor himself*. 

Bo BND TH£ Triads of Dtvnwal MosLHUDf. 

Aeeocdiog to tlw Law Triadst tlit Hum tupfeme coofts in Walei wefe thow of 

Abcrfraw, Dinevwfj and MathravaL Sm Arch, of Wain, toI. iS. p. 335^ and 
" Leges WaUic4c/' p. 417.— £d. Tb. 

t A doobt was expretsed, in tbie first of tliese notes, as to the proprie ty of ascribing 
tllBie Triads to DyvDwal Moelmad. But this was merely meant in allusion to their 
present form, which, there is abandance of internal evidence to prove, most have been 
the work of a much later period. The fundamental principles, however* on which 
these interesting docameats are ftnmded, may reasonably he presumed to Iwve been 
borrowed from the more ancient code of tlie celebrated legislator above mentioned, 
and of whose existeoce» some ages before the Christian era, the earliest Welsh annals 
spaalc in pontile tnma. Kor can it be deemed extraordinary, that his precepts should 
have descended to our times, when wc reflect upon thr prctilirtr ndvnntipcs nfforded, 
in tliis respect* by the Bardic or DruidicaJ lostitutiou, one of whose elementary 
maxims it was to nnstrve, by meuw of oaA tmdition, the^ nemoiy of every thing 
that was woitfaj or being lacorded*— En. Ta* 
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MBIRIOM*. 



Tbe name of tUs eoontf ww, originally^ only applied t» ite 

Gantrey, diyided into the two comets of Tttl-y-Bont and Ydim 
Anntr^ being a district comprehended between Uie riyers a^ 
Maw. Bot^whcTi Wales came imder the jumrliction of the crown 
ot England, Ardudwv, Mawddwy, Penllyn, mid Edn/rnion, were 
added to the former place, to constitute the present county, which 
the nativeii iudifferentlv tmil by the numeA ot Meirimi aiiii the 
plvrai ^cirlMtf ; iiid itM laMar ia derhvd Iba EBgiiaii ap> 
pellatioB of BferionethiUre* 

Upon tlie authority of our ancient docnmente^ tfae origin of the 
name of Meirion is traced to a chieftain so called, a descendant of 
Cvncdda Wltdig, who had the two districts aboye-mentioned as- 
sigued to him, when he and his brothers obtained lands in Wales, 
where the family had sought for refuge, after Cunedda, its h^d, 
had lost his territory in the north of England, owing to the as- | 
oendaney of the Saxon power there, at the dose of &e fifth cen- 
tury. Some old MSS. make Meirion to be the aon of Tibion ab ' 
Cumdda ; but, in '* Bonedd y Saint" (The G^enealogy of the Saints,) | 
he is called the son of Owam Danwjfn tib Eimiou Yrtk ok <km- 
eddai, 

* The Society is indebted to a distinguisbed Welsh scholar ^W. Owen Pug he, 
Esq. D.C.L.) for this to|)ograpbicaI Bketch of the cmuit j of Menuneth, which has the 
merit of hdving been drawn from that personal obs^rvatioM and tbose other autbentic 
soarcesi which make its general accuracy un^ueatiuiuible. In tlua respect, tboefiire, 
it cannot fidl to be nceknd as a valoriile vxmAoa to the local history of the PiIb- 
cipalit3^ Should any historical or other remarks, of a particular nature, suggest 
theniselvis m connexion with anv of the places mentioned in this" TorooRAPMv/' 
we shall subjuui theoj hy waj of iiote^^Eo. Tn. 

t Arch, of Wales, vol. ii. p. 47. [See, al&o, tlic Cambro Briton, vol. iiL |)* J87. 
According to Uib autiwiitjr Meirion was butied in Ca)Ur«v Meirion.— £o. Taj 
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The county is divided into six comots, wliich are subdivided isto 
thirty-five parishes, wherein are six market-towns. Harlech is 
ttominally the county town ; but, owing to its inconvenient situation 
•ad its poverty for aeeomiBodaiioay the assizes aie held alternately 
•tlMgilim and Btda, whkk ara tha only toiwM of importanee 
la iiia county. The papriatkai, aoeordiag to tha ewm di 18L1» 
amounted to 8a«924*, 

Precipitous mountains and narrow vallies form the general face 
of the country ; and among the principal mountains are the follow- 
ing: — Cader Idris, Difwys, Y V^oog Vawr, Y V^nog Vach, 
Moel Orthrwm, Buddygre, Aren Mawddwy, Aren Penllyn, Aren- 
igy liywUachy Mcetne,. aad pail of Berwyn. 

Hm^ aie tweaty-four lakes and pools in thb county : namely^ 
Uyuf Tegidy Uya Creini, Llya B^pnylkk^ Ufa Arenig, Llya V^ryw- 
eryn, Llyn Cwm Byeban, Ltyn Goaglawg, Llyn Serw, IJya 
Elidyr, JJyn Cwm Mynach, Llyn Hoewal, Llyn-y-Brithdir, Llya 
Tecwyn, Llyn-y-Morwynion, Dulyn, Bodlya, Llyn Urddya, 
Geirw, Liyn-y^Gader, Liyn fureigeuasy liya Caa, liyn Mwya^l, 
Llyn Tri Graienyn. 

The principal riveni are the Dyvi, Dysyni, Maw, Hawddachy 
Bhrlais, DyVrdwy, Tryweryn*, Alwen, Vsgetiua, Aitro, and the 
Miftayn. l^eie aie several other rivers, or mountain atreaais: 
among the largest are the Uyveni, Corus, Gwynioa^ JIfawddwy, 
Dyfrydan, Cam, liengwm, Nantcoll, Gornant, Cravnaot, Dwy 
Vawr, Dwy Vach, M elocb, Llyw, and Aran. Of these the fol- 
lowing have abersff or effluxes, immediately into the sea — the Dyvi, 
I>ysyni, Maw, Hengwm* Ysgethin^ Artro, and the Milwyn, at 
m estaaiy of TraeCh ^leh. The adert of the J>yyi, Dysyni, 
MaWf Artroy and Bfilwya are ports and cvaeka for shippings the 
4ihs«C of ¥PlMcb is Abetnur* hayiag a c«stoia*bonsa» wiu a juris- 
, over the others. 

The general form of Merionethshire is a triangle, with its base to 
the west, being the shore of Cardigan-bay : its north side is bounded 
by parts of tlie counties of Caernarvon and Denbigh ; and the 
counties of Cardigan and Montgomery are on the south side. 

Th» fbllowiag is a list of the eastlesi and other ancient stractoies 
and monuments in tfie county. The castles of Harlech, Murcasr- 
tell, Corndochani and Buri ; the stone rampart of Craig*y-Ddinas ; 
tlM> cinalas mal^i^^nA of Dinas Coiddya« liya Bradweo|» Y 

* According to the oemos takoi lait jut (1821) it bad inoeMed to S^tU'^ 
Ej».Tr. 

t Jber implies* in the Wddi tongoe, tbe efflux of one river into another^ genoally 

of a smaller into a greater, or of a greater into tlie sea. Hence it has formed part of 
the names of several ports in Wales, aud even in Scotland, as Aberdeen, Abernethy, 
■od olhen. For tone lemarfcs on tbe presamed etymology of «her lee tbe C ambeo- 
BaiTON, vol. ill. n.4t0. — Ed. Tn. 

I The mins of lAjfiBndwen are in tbe township of Cregenan, in the hundred of Ttl- 

SBbnt* Tbe house wss* dnring the seventh century, the reridenee of Sdnywain eb 
radwen, Lord' of Marion, and one of the Fifteen Tribes of North Wales. Thegroond- 
plot of the ruins presents the vestige of an oblong building terminatinc; in one of a 
cilcular form ; and around the principal structure are traces of others uf various shapes 
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Vaner*, Tomen-y-Bala, Bcdd Gwrthinwl in Briavol, Maeii Twrog. 
Llech Goronw in Blaen Cynval, tin Cromlccli at Broii-y-Voel, 
another near Llan Ddwvwe, called Coeten Arthur an obHBli^kai 
Caer Elwan ; three or four similar stones standing near the chwfBfk 
of Llanbedr; Fedogaid-y-Widdon on the side of Moelvre ; Oarn- 
eddi Hengwmt, and the two embankmeots of 8am-y-Bwvlij«d 
Sam Padrig. 



A particuiar Description oj tlu CamoU teparately, 
L^YSTUM ANNBR. 

This district takes its name from the most southern of the jlwo 
rid^s of Cader Idris, to the westward, and w hich ridge is ima* 
uirif d to bear the form of a heifer couchant; for the me&iuii^4>f 
the name is hdjer-jorm. 

The parishes of Ystum /Inner are Tywyn, Penal, Uaii Miliaug^ 
el Pennant, and Tal-y-Llyn. ..i 

Tywyn. * 

Tywyn is a small market>town, which is resorted to for bathing 

in the sea, and in a mineral well close by the town. The church is 
dedicated to St. Cadvan, an Arniorioan, the son of Eneas Lydewig, 
by Gweu Teirbron, his mother, the daughter of £myr IXydai^ 

.t 

and dinMndont. Theie lenwiiu, altogether, roeamire newly thirty ytrdt tqtiaie : A| 

walls are rude aod uncemeuted. For farther pHrticuIurs relaiing to Llys Bradwen, 
aod the family that anciently possei^ed it, see the Cambrian Rbgictsr, voLi. 
p. 15S, and tfic Cambro-Briton, vol. ii. p. 118.— Ed. Tr. 

* For some account of Y Vaner, called aho Oymmer Abbey, see the first volume 
of the CAMERit-Bp.iTOK, p. 306. It is wtuatc near the village of Llanclltyd, hy the 
confluence ot two streams, from which it takes the name ot Cymmer. It is said to 
have been founded by Lly welyn ab lorwerth abont the year IfOO.— Eo. Tr. ^ 

t TJterallj, Arthur's Quoit — a cromlech near TJanddwywau, havin::; tlic print of a 
large Itand iugeniuusly cut oo it, as if sunk iu {rum the wei^ occasioned by holdlq| 
it. It is a large flat sione fomewhat of an oval form, about ten Ibct long, and,' ai Ihi 
widest part, nearly seven broad> two foot thick at one end, and not more tlian aa 
inch at the other. It stands upon three lude stone pillars, each about haif-»^nrd 
broad — Ed. Tr. , 

X Carneddi Hengvm, Ibe Stoue^heapa of Hengwm, appear to be soM of ^bem 
ancient remains, the true putpf>f of which has not been satisfactorily n'xertainrd. 
Mr. £. Llwyd« as well as Mr. Oweu in hb Dictionary, consider them lo have served, 
before the introdDefion of Christianity, as sepulchral monements of persons of diiK 
tinction, and that afterwards they were appropriated lo tTiali f .i tor . A:i l, in illui^ 
tration of ibis latter opiuiou, Mr. Llwyd alludes to a simihir custom being prevaieot 
amongst the ancient Kooians, as appears ftom the foUowmg anonynMHis epigram oo a 
Qototkmi robber 

Bfbnte sub hoc hipidum tt^gitur Balista $epultus j 
Nocte, die, luluni carpe, viator, iter. 

The mit, however, of many of these carneddi (take, for instance, those on Pamlum* 
on) seons lo militate against this hypotiabis ; and the qoestiou must now tensain, 
in all probability, without a solution. Dr. Davies translates the word merely by 
v^cT and omuhu Uyidunu The Welsh cam and camedd are obviously to he tdoiti" 
fied with the Irish and Scotch mnms.— Eo. Tit. 
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Cadvany acoottpuiied by several ollien, came to Wides> in tlie 
sixth century, to meach againstthe Pelagian Heresy, and was buried 

in the Isle of Enili. Formerly there stood in the church-yard of 
Towyn a monumental stone, with an inscription, and which, 
having; lioeu thrown down, and parts oi it broken olf, was re- 
moved to liodTalog, where it remained fur many years ; but it has 
lately been deposit^ in the church, through the laudable seal of 
fidwBsd Scott, Esq. 

The inscription is supposed to be a memorial of Cadvan ; bHly 
being much defaced, it is difficult to give any eatisfiictory el^plana- 
tion as to its meaning*. 

The prmcipai maasious in this parish are Ynys>y-Macn«Gwyii 
and Bod Talog. 

Aber Dyyi, a small sea-port town, is in this parish, where there 
i«'a (Esiir^oTer<the Dyn, eomnnuieatingf wiA tfae^road Map 
chynllaith to Aber i stwyth. 

The limit of the parish to the west is the sea ; the Dysyni river 
divides it from Llan Egryn parish to the north ; on the east it has 
Llan Mihangel ; Penal on the south-east ; and the Dyvi river on 
the south. 

' The rivers, or brooktt, in the parish, besides its boundary ones 
^ Dy^ -and Dysyni, aie— PeiFeddnant and Cynvel. 
The population amounts to 2300. 

' 'A cromlech once stood in a field, called Cae Glas, at Bod Tal- 
Og^; but which is now destroyed. Also, in another field there, 
called Gae-y~Brenin, some bricks and other remains of Roman 
works were found. 

Pbnal. 

The churcht- ^ chapel, of Poial is pleasantly situated near the 
]>yvi river, in a small opening of the high hillS'Of th^ painh; cand 
it is dedicated to St. Peter ad Vincula. 

The .principal house ui the parish is Talgarth. 
' .Tbe pariah has the Dyvi for its 6<>uth and south-east limit ; it has 
JUan^Wrin dtp^the wt; Urn Mihangel ||ndTal*y-Llyn tb^tili^ n«irth; 
and Tywyn to the west. ^ />* i.' 

. Beoides the boundary rivfirMDyyi^tiharo me ID tbe parish the 
U^gw]i,r'indrOther smaller, stBMima; / - , i 

Nearly the whole surface of this parish consists of deep dells 
and of lofty hills, covered with tine pasturage for small sheep, 
whose flesh is t steemed to be the most delicate in all Wales. ' 

The popuiabon is 686. ' ' 

htAN Mihangel Pennant. 
The chur^ qi lian Mihangel, or St. Michael, i» situated in a 
«ODUMiti%coTe» uiidi9r;Cader Idris» to t|ie west;. an4« between 

''' «Thb iDonuniental relic is tn the ftna 6f a «v6dge and aboat aevai ifeet Iiiigh, 
hfiviagf besides the iiucriptioii, a cross engmved upon it. Tt has always gone hy the 
name of St. Cadvan'/i Stope, but, according to the Boiiedd y Ha^ih (Cjenealoev oS 
^ Swiiti,> in tlie Arcbiublogy of Wales, St Cadvwi wm buned in the Jahsi of £i)ltt 
er Baidfey.*— Ev. Ta 

X 
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tiro defiles^ tirom il to liie yale Dysynl^ there it a i»ietiiieBque kooU, 
whereon the castle of Bturi was lotmerly a fine oliject, of whidi 
tile ruins now left are som^ inconsiderable fragments of walls. 

The houses of note in thiM parish are Cae-y-Berllan and Bod liaa. 

The parish is bounded lo tin south hv Penal; to the east by Tal- 
y-Llyn ; to the north by Cciymu ; and to the west by Llan £gryn 
and Tywyn. 

The riyen and etieami of this parish aie the Dysyni and tho 

Llaethnaut. 

The vale of Dysyni is one of th( most romantic and beautiful of 
the vales of "Wales* ; and particularly that part of it, which is in 
this parish, which is ornamented by the Craig Aderyn, or the 

Bird's Kuck. 

Excepting the vale of Dysyni, the whole parish, generally 
speakmg, consists of steep hilis, vybg with those of Penal, aa 
sneep-walks. 

Tlie popuhition is 5^7^ 

Tal-y-Llyn. 'j 

The church, which gives name to the parish, stands close to the 
river Dysyni, at its issue from the west end of the beautiful lake, 
appropriately called Llyn Mwyngil, or the Lake of the Chamung 
Ketreat. It is dedicated to St marf. 

The only house of note here, that is at present inhabited, is Dot 
F^og, the old mansions of Maes-y-Pandy and Dolydd Can being 
in the hands of tenants. 

The parish has Penal for its south limit; lian Mihangel to the 
west ; and Dolgellau to the north. 

Besides the lake alreadv mentioned, there is anotlbr, under tiie 
summit of Cader Idris, called liyn Cm, or the Pool of the Chasm, 
from its being situated under vast cliffs, having the appeaianee itf 
being the crater of a volcano, at the head of tiie chasm, through 
which a stream runs from the lake, and forms a fine cataract, close 
to the ancient house of Dolydd Cau, and then unites with another 
river, which meanders along the level vale below to the upper end 
of Llvn Mwyngil. 

Tins, like the two lastomentioned parishes, consists of precipilous 
mountains, excepting those parts that iwrder <ni the lake and the 
Pysvni river. 

The principal Streams u this parish are Djsyni, Eiddan, liyreni, 

and Corus. 

The summit of Cader Idris is within this parish : the names of 
tile other mouutains are Ystum Anner and Braich Goch. 
The population is 757. 

About neariy two miles below the drarch, on the north aide of 
the vale, the graTe of an ancient warrior was discovered, of whidi 
Camden gives an account*. It is snppo«ed to have been the grave 

* We have been nnaUe to find* either in Camden or in the " Additions" by BIr. 
E. Llwyd, the acronnt hrjc. referred to. Llywarch Hni, inhui Elegy On CjUMjin, 
has the lulluwiug allusion to the wife of Gwrthmwl : — 
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of Gwrthmwl Wledig, a chieftain from the north of England, who 
MFQght refuge in Wales, abont the beginning of Jthe sixth centuiy, 
who was bnried on the side of BriaTel> as appears from the 
followii^ Terse in the Engl^fnim BMm MUwjfr rsty^ P^Mn*: 

I Gelli Vriavel, bedd Gwrthmwl/' 



2.^TAL-Y.B0NT. 

Tal-Y-Bont, or Front of the Bridge, is a name given to this 
comot, from the situation oi tiie bridge over the Mawddach, near 
Han Etttyd. 

These are the parishes in this district^ Dolgellau, Llan Machraitfaf 
Uan Geiynin, and Uan £giyn. 

Dolgellau. 

The situation of Dolgellau, or the Dale of the Groves, is very 
beautiful at the junction of the rivers Aran and Gwyoion, and there 
the nnited streams lose their names in that of llie Maw, and at the 
lower end of the expansion of the rale, under the frown of Cader 
Idris. The church is dedicated to St* Maty. Dolgellau is a con- 
siderable town, with a good market on Tuesdays, and carrying on 
a brisk trade from the manufacture of a coarse cloth, called webs, 
used generally in soldiers* clothing. The assizes are held here and 
at Bala alternately. The church is a handsome building, having a 
square tower, which is a rarity in this part of Wales : and here, 
at least, may be seen a meritorious example of the levelling 
system ; for the high and low all sit on benches, there being not 
OQ^ pew in the church. 

The principal houses in this parish, passing by several such in 
the town, are — Dol Sere, Garth Maelan, Caer Yuwch, Gwaaas» 
JBryn-y-Gwin, Llw^n, Garth Anarawdf, and Penman. 
. The parish is bounded on the west by Celynin ; on the south by 
Tal-y-LIyn ; on the east by Mawddwy ; on the north by lian 
Machraith and Llan Elllyd. 

Besides the rirers already mentiimed, there are in the parish 
^e Pyfrydan and other smaU streams. 

This parish, ^r nerally speaking, lies in the bottom and on the 
steep sides of the yalley of the river Gwynion* 

, Rhag gwralg Gwrthmwl hycldai g^fihl, 

Heddyw bjddai baa ei d^sgjr 
Hi, g^ a aa diva ei gwjr. 

For the wife of Gwrthmwl there irosld have been piercing (of spears), 
L( ud to-daj woold have been ber lorasnMb 

As for the slaughter of her warriors. 

And, from olher allusions imniediateij preceding this in the poem, it would appear 
that this, whatever it mean^ has some counection with Meriooethihbex die Dee ead 
{he vale of Edeyniett being move than oii«e mendoned m the finegping pamag^— 
Bd. Tr. 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. i. p. 81. 

t Is flit this hosM b the perish of Lfarn Celyofaif--£D. Ta. 
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The Imxm cftIM 6waB«s, htSm mnl^umtA^ iiofeiwtwInMM' 
mMUMrial rights, and llie dktrict wherein it stands was called' tifil'^ 
lordship of Gwanas, which, with the neiebbouriag lofdshipjcff - 
Mnwddwy, is the only instance of the kind in tbeae pwli. That' 
chapel was called Yspytty Gwaoas. 

About two miles below Dolgellau, near Penman, are some 
remains ot Liys Bradwea, or the Court of Bradwen, which prin- 
cipally elaima noticet beeanae tliat Sdnywain ab Bradwen ia 
atock iroai moat of the fanuliea of Meiiion deihre tMr 

deacentf • 

Thepopniatioa of the town ia 2003, and of the whole paitab, Sdmu 

Llan Machsaith* - • 

Thia pariah, of all the mountainona Idiatrida of Meiidnetbliire, 
maj be deemed die moat rugged. The ehoreh ia descaled ^to ^ 
Machiai^. 

The ancient manaion of Nannau, the aeatof Sir R» W. Vauglifa, 

ia in this parish! . ^ 
The parish is bounded on the south by Dolgellau ; on the norl^ 

by Trawsvynydd ; and by Llan Elltyd on the west. 
The principal river is the Mawddach, into which several mountain 

BlieamaiUI. 
The population ia 065. 

In the lower extremity of the parish, oppoaite the village of 
Llan BUtydy stands the rum of a.reiigiona house called Y Vanei^ 

t . . > • . I4.AH Cbltwin. 

-'Hie ehfnrefa (if CeHnm atanda at the estreme veat end of the 
pariah. 'It is descaled to Celynin, a saint of the sixth centuiytt,' - 
w|io was the son of Helyg ab Gl^og of Tyno fielyg, or me 
Willow plain, where land was overflowed by the sea, and was the * 
aame place as is now called the Lavan Sand, opposite Beaumaris. 

The principal houses in the parish are PwU Arthog and Hendiey 
liwyn Gwril. 

The west extremity of the pariah ia on the sea ; on the south is 
I4an Egryn and Llan Blihangel; on the east it has Dolgellau ; and 
the estuary of the Maw on this north. 

There are aeveral atreama in the pariah, but none worthy tkB*'- 

name of rivers, t 
The whole parish consists of the steep sides of mountains. 

The population is 1066. v ' : 

OS the point where the church stands are the remaiiiis ui an 

* Sec a former note for some account of Llys Brad wen j and Some genealopeal 
uotic«« of the deacehdants of Ednirwain nay be fovnd in the first voIoidb of tte 
CAMBmiAW RsotsTxa, p. 1.%S. — ^£s.Tb. 

t For HNDe farther notices of Dolgdhui see the aeoood vdmne of the C*Ma»o- 

BntTow, pp. 22 and 83. — En. Ta, 

X For notices of iSannuu, both historical and topogra|>iucaJ, see the Cambbo- 
Britom, vol. U. p» 79*— Ed. Tr. 

^ Soc a preceding notc—ED. Tb. 

H There is also a church dedicated to this saint in Caernafvouftluie.-»£i>. Xa. 
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UMBient embankaent, called Sarn y Bwch, Hie Bacik's Causeway^ 
ruasiog into the sea, for about the distance of a mile, in a north* 
west directioiiy as if it was connected with the west end of 8ani 
Padhg. 

Llan Egkyn. 

iThis church, which stands on the north side of the Dysyni river, 
a little way up the rise of the mountains, is dedicated to Egryn, 
whose pedigree is given in Bonedd y Saint thus — E^ryn iib Gwrydr 
Dwrm, ab Gwedrawg, ab Geraint, ab Garannawg, ab Glewddigar, 
ab Cynwal Rhychwain of Bod Rhychwain in Rhos. 

The principal houses aie Peniarth, Peniarth Uchav, Pant, and 
Gwyddvryniau. 

This parish is bounded by the Dysyni on the south ; on the east 

by Llan Mihangel ; on the north and west by Celynin. 

It has no rivers other than some mountain torrents failing into 
the Dysyni : such as the Mathau, and others. 

The general appearance of the parish is pleasant, having a 
aouthem aspect towards the Dysyni, along the slopes of die 
liiUs* 

The population is 790. 

3.-MAVVJDDWY. 

. . THi^ cojnot had its name from the river Mawddwy, which lisei 
iQ.the^iiMyunlafais on its eastern eztramity, and nins tfumugh itInW 
the DyvL 

The following are the parishes : Llan-y-Mawddwy and Maliwyd, 

including the chsmelry of Dinas Mawfhlwy. 

Besides the Mawddwy, there are several other smaiier streams, 
as the Angeii, Mynach, and Cywarch. 

Llan- Y-M AW DD WY. 

This church is situated between three and four miles east of Dinas 
Mawddwy, lugher up tiie river. It is dedicated to St. Tydecho** 

There are no houses worthy of being noticed. 

The eastern boundary of this parish is Montgomeryshire ; on the 
south is Mallwyd ; on the westDmas Mawddwy ; and on the north 
Dolgellau. 

. The high mountain called Aien Mawddwy is in this parish ; and 
the ubufch is in a cove at its foot» and near a waterfall, called 
PWtyll-y-Graig-Wen. 
The population is 702. 

• Tydecho, according to the Bonedd y Saint, was sou of Auwii Ddu al> Einyr Llj- 
daw, and lived in the beginning of the sixth century. Ilecaowto Britain tmth Cad« 
van. Llandegvan iu Mon i» aUo d«dkalvd to bim. There were tuo Mtnu of this 
name — £i>. Tb. 
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Mallwyd. 

The church of Mallwyd is pleasantly situated on the east side of 
the Dyvi. It is dedicated to the same saint as the last. ,} 

The ouly houses of note are Mathavarn and CemmaieB. 

A part of this parish is in Montgomeryshire. The Merione^ 
shire portion of it is bounded on the south by Cemmaes; on the 
west by Uanwrin and Dolgellau; and do the north by Uan 
Mawddwy. 

Mallwyd has the advantage of being situated in the fine vale.0^ 
the Dyvi. ^ 

DiNAS Mawdowt. 

There appears no reason why this little village, with its chapel^ 
should have been dignihed with the appellation of Dinas Mawddwy, 
or the City of Mawddwy, unless it was in consequence of its being 
invested with the privileges of a lordship ; and this lordship 
was very insignihcaut, as to extent and power. \\_ 

The situation of the city is romantic, being in a bottom* 
rounded by ver^ lofty and steep hills*. 

The population of the Merionethshure part of Blallwydt .if; 
dttduig Dmas Mawddwy, amounts to 1166. 

4.-EDEYRNI0N. 

It is said in some ancient documents that the vale of Edeymion 
had its name on becoming the domain of Edeym, a descendant 
of Cunedda Wledig, who lived in the former part of the 7th cen- 
tury. His pedigree is thus given in Bonedd y Saint — Edeyrn ab 
Nudd ab Beli ab Rhun ab Maelgwn Gwynedd ab Cadwallawn 
Law Hir ab Einiou Yrth ab Cunedda Wledigf* 

• Din, or dinas, seems to have implied, anciently, a fortified post, without partico- 
iu reference to the size ot the place* to which the Euune was appropriated. In aU 
probability it was s^ iiuoymoiM inth the epfidum of theBritoiis, as deaeribed by 
Caesar in the following passage : '* Oppidam BrttaoM Tocant, cum sylvas impeditas 
vallo atque foss& munieruiit, quo, incursionis hostium vltandsB caus^ convenire coo- 
sueveraut." Bkll Gall. 1. 5. Diiuu MeUn-y-Wyg, in Denbighshire, seems to have 
Iwen a place of this description* and, from its situation, Dimu Mattddmf ha» mach 
of tlie same appearance. Genf rally speaking, however, such places as have the 
names of dinas, or din, are situated on an eminence, as Vinbj/ch, Dinbrm, Din Orwig, 
DfeMf Corddyn, and Dkm Bmm, wbkh may have led E. LHrjd to eoiielnde,n hm ku, 
that c/in raeaut a hill, or fortified mount. (See Arch. Brit. p. 5.) But the connectioa 
between din and a hill seems to have been merely accidental,. owing to the ci^iUD> 
stance of fertificatiom having been generally erected on elevated poaSdons; 
find the Roman diumtii and dinum (of which din, in all probability, was the origin,) 
to terminate the names of several cities, both in Britain and Gaul, that were seated 
on the plains. In Owen's Dictiuoary the word din is staled to mean, abstractedly, 
■* vrbat amrouuds, what is an eztreniity,^a border, or limit." — Ed. Tb* 

t Llywarch Hen, in his Elegy on Cynddylan already quoted* haa a leftiaice to 
tUil district* of which he says— 

Gwartlieg Edeyruion ni buaut gerddeuin, 
A cban neb aid aethant yn royw 
Gorwyuiun* gwr o Uwcbiiaut. 
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The parishes of Edeyrnion are Llan Tnllo, Llanprar. Corwoii, 
Uaii St. Fraid Glyii Dyvidwy, Gwyddelwern, Belws Uwervyl 
Ooch, aod Llan Mihange) Glyn-y-Myvyr in part. 

Llan Trillo. 

This church is dedicated to Trillo ah Tthcl Hael o Lvdaw, as 
de9cribed m Bonedd y Saint, that is, Trillo, the son of Itliei tl)(> 
Generous, of Armorica. Ue was» probably, one of those wiiu 
IMcompanied Cadvan to Wales. The village and church of lian 
Trillo are pleasantly situated at the upper or western extrenutj of 
the vale, where the river Trystiog falls into the Dyvrdwy*. 

The principal houses in tins parish are HendreT-y-Uan, Crogien, 
Sranas, and Hendwr. 

The parish is bounded on the west and north-west by Llander- 
▼el ; on the south by Llan Cynog ; on the east by liaiigar ; and 
on ^e north by Gwyddelwern and Betws. 

Besides I>3nrrdwy. and the Calettwr» already mentioned^ there 
are some smaller streams. 

The parish lies generally along the banks of the Dyvrdwy ; how- 
ever, it extends far into the mountains on the south side. 

The population is 783. 

At a small disttmce from the church staud the ruing of the castle 
of Crogeu. Ou the iiurwyu tliere is a lai^e cromlech^ called 
Bwidd Aflhnr» and an ancient camp, called Pen-y-Ga«r* 

Llangar. 

This church is situated on the south banks of the Dyvrdwy, 
where the vale of Edeyrnion expands on the north side of the 
river. The church is dedicated to Aii bainls. 

Tbere are the following houses of note in this parishy Gweidas 
and Rhug. 

This parish has Llan Trillo on the west ; Gwyddelwern on the 
north; Corwen on the east ; and on the south Montgomeryshire. 

The Dyvrdwy river runs through this parish ; the Cynwyd falls 
into it at the village of Cynwyd« and the Trystiog, near lian 
Trillo. 

The population is 221. 

COBWBN. 

The church and town of Corwen are pleasantly situated at the 
eastern extremity of the vale of Edeyrnion, on the south side of 
the jDyvrdwy. The church is dedicated to St. SuUenf. 

The cattle of Edeyrnioa never went astray. 

Nor yfH» they tsMn at booty any one, while lived 

OorwynUnv the heio of Uwcboaat. 

The precise, nature of this allusion cannot now ascertained ; bat it is known tlaC 
Llywarch H^u spent the close of his days in this county. — £d. Tr. 

• The Dee. Llywarch Hln altndet to thii femotu river onder tbe name of 
Dipyryw. — Ed. Tr. 

t Acoording to the Bonedd y SniUp Salien was a native of Armorica* and accooi- 
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There is a small market here. The Holyhead road p^s^ 
through the towo, where it 

some bridge. 

The parish is bounded on the west by Llangar ; on the north by 
Betws and Gwyddelwern ; on the east by Llan St. Fraid ; and on 
the south by Montgomeryshire. * * 

' The population is 174S. 

There w a vast heap of stones on ^e Berwyn, called OtamMfji^ 
Chiwres. 

Llan St. Fraid* r. 

Tiiis paiiili lies along the banki of the Dyrrdwy, wlM its 
course is so confined by the hills on both siden; thlitils chtaMtter ^ 
a yaleohangeato that of Aglyn, which is a term for the course of a 
nver without any level lands on its sides. The church, which is 

situated on the north side of the river, is dedieated fo the Trish 
female saint, Bridget, who, in Bontdd y Saifit, is called Fr^d^ 
the Dau filter of Cadwrthai, or Cadwthlach, the Gwyddelian. " 

The parish is bounded oii the west by Curwen; on the north by 
Gwrddelweni and Bryn Eglwvs ; on the' east by Llan Tysdio ; aiia 
on me south by Montgomerysiiire. ' . ' -Ji 

The population is 12i. 

On tiie brow of a hill, on the north side of the church and oppo- 
site Corwen, is the remarkable circular agger of loose stones, called 
Oaer Drewyn, or Y Oaer Wen, the White liampart. It encloaea an 
area of about 300 feet diameter**. . . r 

OWTBDBLWXBH. .-A 

The church of Gwyddelwern stands on the northern outskirt t>( 
the yale of Edeymion, in a defile teminatillg itt'lbd ¥ale'<tf CAWyd: 
it is dedicated to St. Beunof. ■ ' 

Owyddeiwern is bounded on the m < st by Llan Dn vt 1 and Betws; 
on the south by Llan Trillo, Llangar, and Corwen ; od' the 
ist'by .Bryn Eglwys; andon tiie north by Derwen. ' " * 
The population is 137&. • 
About a mile to Ihe north -eaat of the house of Bhng are Hie re* 



Sanied Cad^an and others to this Island* in tke lixth oentttiy. Uannlh^ in Den- 
igbsbire, b also dedicated to this MUit« at wcU acoofdmg to aome, the pmph- 

cborch of Wrexham.— Ed. Te. ' ■ * ' 

* Caer Dretpyn is snppoied to !»«• been an anefamt Bcitbh poK; and it iatM« 

dltinnnl'y related, that it was occupied by Owain Cu s u (fd when lie opposed i|»e iri- 
Cui»iou of the Engluh under Henry II. and that it was afterwards osed on a similai 
oecarion hj the celebrated Olyndwr. The fort, if such it be. is aboat half a mile ia 
clrcamfcrence, and defended by a single wall, for the most part in ruins. It bad^ 
apparently, two entrances, with an oblong square added to the circular buildings 
similar to Llyt Bradwen already noticed. Wiihiii tiic main circle are diMioverable th^ 
Inundations of other rude bail<nn^ of •t<me.»Ei». Ta. 

t The Bontdd y Saint represents Bcuno as the son of Bugi or Hywgi, of t!io Norlhjj 
Be Ihred in the sixtfa and !>cventh centuries, and is recorded to have liaunded. aboo^ 
the year 616, the monastery of Clyuog, in CaentaTvoashire. Tbeie are seveiru otter 
chnrchcs deriirated to this saint, to whom all calves and lambs that were cast with splk 
ears were offered, and, it is believed, until late timea in Caernanroiuhue^En. Ta. 
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.mains of a large tumulus, which is called Y Crug-yn-Edeyrnion, 
and which, no doubt, is the ongin of the corrupted name of Rug, 
lihe aeat of G-. H. Vaoghan, Esq. 

Betws Gwervyl Goch. 

The church of Betws, like that of Gwyddelwern, stands out of 
the vale of Kdeyriiion, being in tlie bottom of a dertie of the south 
extremities of the Denbighshire hills, on the riyer Alwen; it is de- 
dicated to St Maiy. Gwerryl, the red-hatied, from whom the 
place ttkta its name, waa a religioiis female, who, howerer, b not 
mentioaed in Bonedd y Saimt. 

The parish is bounded on the west by Llan Dervel and Llangwm; 
on the north by Llan Mihangel Glya Myvyr; on the east by 
Gwyddelwern ; and on the south by Lian Tiillo. . 

The population is 273. 

Llan Mihanobl Glyn Myvyr, 

This church is situated higher up the river Alwen than Betwf, 
and on the west side of the river. There are only about three small 
farms, besides the village and the church, in this county, the rest 
of the parish being in Denbighshire. The church is dedicated to 
St. Michael*. 

5.^PENLLYN. 

This district derives its name from its situation upon the lake of 
Te^d, generally called by the English Bala Lake, and in some 
maps it bears the ridiculous appellation of Pemble Mere, a cor- 
ruption of Pum Fiwyv, or the five parishes of the districtf. In 
the sixth century this was the territotyof a diieftaiD, called Tegid 
Voel; ud in the middle of the twelfth century it beloDged to 
Bhiryd Ylaidd, or Rhiryd the Wolf, who was the stock from 
whence many ftimilies in North Wales derive their oiigiiu 

The parishes of Penll^m are Llan Dervel, Llan Mor» Llan-y- 
C'd, Llan Cywar, and Lian-uwch-Llyn. 

Llan Bervsl. 

lliis parish b in the eastern extremity of the comot, with the 

* In ihe Denbighshire part of this parish was bom the late Mr. Owen Jones, 
the patriotic publisher of tlie Archaioiog^ of Wales* oa erery accouat the most ya* 
loable woA coimeeled trifh Welsh Kteimtiir&— »Ed. Tb. 

t B«Za (from fcal^ means, abstractedly, an outlet or projection, and, when applied 
to a lake, as in this instance, signifies that part of it from which any river or brook 
issaes. Hence the name of Bryn y Bala» where the river Sdont dbcha^ei itself out 
of Llyn Peris, in Caernarvonshire, and the atoation of the town of Bala jastifies a 
similar construction being put on the name in the case hefore us. Yet some have ab- 
aordlv made it synonymous with '< viiiage," without haviug any foundation in the 
Welili tongae for such an hypollMMS. jm word is also employed, on the same 
ciple, to deooii the bnda or UMmmm of tne^ ia wbich lenie TalieMa inea il^ when 
be says— 

** A umI Mm Senon sy rthyn.'* 
like UoMoiDs the Saxom ielU-£B. Ta. 

Y 
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fimr Byvidwy nnaii^ tfirougk it, anoBf tl» bili tenoiinlnf'ili 

thefale of Edeynuon. The church, which stands oil the aocHi 
side of the river, where there is a biidfe, is dedietted to Dervel 

Gadarn, or Drrvel the Mifrhtv, who was one of the saints that 
came to Wales from Armorica, and who was the son oi Mywelab 
£niyir Llydaw, according to Bonedd y Saint. 

Among the principal bouses in this parish is Pale. - i 

. This paritli it boimdod Betvre, Llaa TrilIo» attd Owyddfll- 
weni» on the esst; on Uw south it hat lian Cynog^ttid. Hirnanity 
aiK^ oil the west it fans IJan lfor« . ... 

The population is 916. 

Pen-y-O-acr is an entrenchment near the ▼illage. Pen->y*Graith, 
a collection ot carneddi, wherein are several celUj and MaM 
iiwyd, a large obelisiL, are on the Berwyn. 

Llan Mor. 

The Dyyrdwy, from its outlet from the lake, runs through this 

parish. The church, which stands on the north side ,of the. riveTy 
flistant two miles from liala, is dedicated to Mor*. 

Among the houses of note in this parish is Rhiwlas. 

The parish is bounded on the south by Himant and i«lau Per? el; 
on the east by Betira; by Llangwm on the north; and hf limst^ 
CO on the west. 

The population is 1878. . 

Llywarch H^n, the celebrated poet and warrior of the sixth 
century, ended his long life in this parish. There is a plaoe, called 
Pabeli Llywarch H^a, near the village ; and there wcm, or still is^ 
an inscription on a atone in the chorch, presemng a memorial of 
his namef. ■ • * ' ... 

Llan-y-Cil. 

Uia ehwch stands on the nwth side of thelake#> wih ^Wl 4iC 

' • Mor lived in ihe middle of the fifth century, and was the son of Moiydd ab 
Ceoeu ab Coel.->£D. Tb. 

\ Dr. Davies relates, that in his time this inscription was legiWr; hwt it is coflsf- 
dered to have been long ago defaced. So it i) now impossible to u&certain with what 
^itpm of justice it has beeo ascribed to Lkyarareh. However, as far as the poems of 
the venerable bard are aiiy authority, it appears certain that he resided at Llanvor 
doling the decline of bis life, for in his poem on his old age are the following stao- 
sn^ in illwUm to this pinish. We shall ^ve them In the tmailolion, 
Hiere is Llanvor, beyond the stream. 
From which the sea enhances its majes^j 

But I know noi tijat it is an oraCle. ^ ^''^ 

There is Llanvor, and very ioud 
Doth theCSh^d unite with the Clywedawg; 
Bat I know not that it is omlnoM of other timc^i. 

The Dyx^rdwy (Dee) has overspread itstxwndSy 
From Melocii as far as Trawerjrn ; 
' 'Henhaiwof throalvoswigiug the paAt of LkefMs* 

iJCboQ^ the noBiriug 6f tlMSse lines' it not, tlirooghout, very obvioas, the references 

to Llanvnr contained In them, when united witfi the common tradition of the ne^^b*' 
boorhood, are still su^iejit^to jiuti(y .the.concludoa ^bove adopted. — Ed. Ta. 
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the town of Bala, which is in the pamh. The chitrohia ^^Miiiiimtftd 
•to St. Bbuho. . 

of Bala is pleasantly situated on a about 

rHifttmileiiordrof 'tlieeiiilakof llMDyvrdwy fi^mthek and 
whence it has its name of Bala, or the Outlet*. The asBiM 
held alternately here and at DolgeUau. This place is noted for tUe 

manufacture of knitted stockings. A handsome chapel-of-ease 
was erected here a few years past ; and the Calvinist Methodists 
have a spacious chapei here : indeed, Bala may be called the me* 
Propolis of ^at sect in Wales. ^ ♦ 

iAmt-^CSi Is bonnded on the gooA by the Lake of Tegid, on the 
«ast I^^Uan Mor, on theaortfi by the momitaiB of Migaant, and on 
the west by Uan-uwch-Llyn and Llan Cywar. 

The population of the whole pamh ia-MT, and of tfaa twm of 
Bala, exchisively, 1339. 

At the east end of the town of Bala there ia a iarce tomtthifl of 
«arth, called Toaten-y-Baiat. . , . 7.- 

hhAK CtwAR|. 

This church stands on a po^t i>f land, projecting mto the lake 
•frfim the amitk iide» «ad> ite ama la damd fioat hahw* lo 

situated. 

The parish is bounded on the east and north by Llan-y-Cil; on 
the south by Uan Mawddwy ; ^d* o&Jilhai woat J^filAmrmm^ 

' 'WpopulalfMlivWtt ^ * * * , ;..,,/. .i. 

Llan-uwch-Llyn. 

This church derives its name from its beinp: situated above, or lit 
ihe upptr end. of, the lake. It is dedicated to St. Deinioel§. 

The parish itibounded on the east by Llan>y-Cil and Llan Cywar; 
4|^4h^ fonth bj' Uan Mawddwy ; oa t^e uortii j^y (Tr^ws vypydd ; 
and on the west by Llan Maohiaith and DolffeUan* . 

Tlie nyeis Dwy ;and Twrch Tim itt|^ ik» MeJVftb^'^lflSei pii 

Jhe Llarar divides it from Uan-yHCii : ' ' 

' The populatioii ia 1385. 

• Se« a former TKJtc, p. 161. — Eo.Tii, 

t Mr. Ju, Liwyd, ^ kb Additi^s W J\^i^h4MiQ9'' paqk^fiii!s ^nt^naiiu 

fresames tin* noan^ or Innow, tnd two odim in die sanie ncliihDoirrMio^ coOed 
'out Mwnwgl-y-Lljn nnd Brynlljsg, to have hem originally " watcli-nioiints to pom- 
maod the road and adjacent places,' tipon tbe Roman conquest of tMscounlry/*'— 
S». Ta. * •• ' 

t Ought not this name to be «|itt«i» according to the popular mode* Llan Gowery 
It «. the Ghurcti of St. Gower, who-is tfadirionally ackoowledged bs tlw Patron Sakit, 
iMUof whom we are not able to give any axxount? The leader wiii have observed 
tiMttiw 'Mlharlni adhered to a peculiar erthogiaphy, or, OMwe pmfieviy speaking, 
toapecuMsr graramatical constructioTi, in the names of most of t!ie p«rishe«j and 
ngMost which, perhap, no better orgomeat can -be. brought' than the l<oug,and imo^ 
aerial eiiiteimttf the present er 

$ Deinioel is recorded in the Bonedd y Saint as the son of Dunod ab Pabn Post 
^Ijrdaio, and as the founder of theBubopric of Bangor, of wiMcb . he: b the £«tif(ai 
&HBt Llan Deuuoieot in Cardiganshire, is «Uo dedicated to him.«^£p« Ta. »• - 



The ancient mansion of Caer 6ai staucb about a mile norlk of 
the church ; and, from the remains found there, it k supposed In 
iinve been n Roman TiOn*. 

^Ths high mowiteuu of Afen Penllyn and Araug aie in iMi 

C—AllDUDW Y. 

This dittrict taken It name ftom die part of it called Dyfi^ 
Ardudwy, or the plain limited by the water, which is n remnant 
left of the lowlands of CantreT-y-Gwaelawd» which was inundated 

in the sixth century. 

The parishes ot Ardudwy are Llan Elltyd, Traws\^nydd, 
Festiniog, Maen Twrog, Llan Brothea, Llan Tecwyn, liaa 
Mihangel-y-Traethau, Llan Mair» Llan Tanwg, Uan Pedr, Uan 
Enddfnrn, Llan Dwywe, Llan Aber, and^ also* a smali part ef 
Bedd <!^lert» in Cansnrronshire. 

*•? 

Llan Elltyd. 

This cluirch is pleasantly situated on the north side of the 
Mawddach, at a small distance from the junction of that river with 
the Maw, where the road from Dolgellau, after passing over the 
bridge, divide^i one branch to Aber Maw, and the other through 
IVawsvy n ydd to the vale of Festiniog. The dnireh is dedi ea He t -to 
BUtyd, who, m the Triads and Bencdtf y SakU^ is called £lltyd 
Varaiawg, or Elltyd the Knight. According to tibe IViads, he 
was a saint of the college of Theodosius, in Glamorganshire, 
which, afterwards, was called after his name ; and he was distin- 
guished as one of the three that conferred benefits on the C^nuy^ 
by teaching them the present mode of cultivating landf. 

Among the houses of note in this parish are Helygog and Dol-y^ 
Melynllyn. 

'The parish is boonded on the south by DolgdUan ; on the east by 
Llan Machraith ; on the north by Trawsvynydd; and on the weit 

by Llan Aber. 

The river Mawddach divides this parish from Llan Machraith ; 
the next stream worthy of notice is the Cain, which has several 
romantic falls in its short course into the Maddach; also, the Canva 
and Eden* 

Tbis isy altogether, a very mountainous parish. 

The population is 471. - - 

• Camden sajrs, that it was built by one Caias, a Eoman, of whom the oommon 
people m Aatm^iibMiilkood report great dringt and scarce cvedille.*' Mr. JEJirjcl, 
in fats " Additions," takes no notice of it, bat be mentioiM the mitn of an anciMfc 

structure in this parish, called Castell Comdochen, which he supposes to have been 
ako built by the Romans, bat tbinlts nothing certain can be affirmed respecting it* It 
«diibili the remains of a wall» •CDckiiinf ttiee twrets, a iquapet • loaiMi, antf na*^ 

oiral one. — Ed.Tr. 

f See the Cambao-Briton, vol. it. p. 98* for a trauskUoa of the Tri«4 bcrs 
sllodfld to»— Ei». Tb 
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TRAWSVtMTDD. 

Tills parish is whoUy an upland district, and it takei ill name of 
jCVofis Mountain from a ridge of that chanMtef* Tb» cfanich is de- 
dicated to St. Madryn*. 

The house of principal note in this parish is Rhiw Goch. 

The boundary of" the parish, to the south, is Llau Klltyd; to 
the east it has Lltm Macliraith aud Juiau-uwch-Uyn ; to the north 
mre Festiniog and Maen Twrog ; and to the weat are Uan Pedr, 
:I<hui Xnddwyn, Llau Dwywe* and Llan Aher. 

The Uavar, a branch oi the Bfawddafifa* liaet in ^is pariah. 

The population is 1444. 

In a wild region, on the eastern limit of the parish, stands the 
^ZUiB of a small castle, called Castell Prysorf. 
" Llach Idris, or the Stone of Idris, is also in this parish. 

-V. ' Fbstihioo. 

Hiia, like Trawsyynydd^ is a mountainous parish. The church 
stands on the brow of a hill, from about the foot of which the fine 
ale of Festiniog extends on both sides of the river Milwyn to 
the estuary of Traeth Bach. The chiuroh is dedicated to St. 
j|tfichael. 

The Meini Gwyr Ardudwy are rude stoue obeliiiks ou the mouu- 
tein to the aoutfa m the Tillage^. 

. This parish is hounded on the south by IVawsyynydd; on the 
«ast by Pen Machno; on the nofth by Bedd Celert; on liie west 
by Llan Brothen and Maen Twrog. 

The river Milwyn rises in the high hiUs on the north limits of the 
parish. 

The great and little M^nog are in this parish. At the foot of 
the latter hill there is a t^uarry of slate, e(|ual in <|uality to any in 
ilMiMDntry. 

The population is 1168. 

^ Maen Twrog. 

The church or chapel, and village, of Maen Twrog, or Twrog- 
stone, are finely situated under the brow of a steep hiU, near 
the junction of the rivers Cynvel and Milwyn. The chmch is 
,^dieated to Twrog, one of &» Arnumcan saints who came to 

« 

• Ifadryn, wtwlifedin dM audh entury, wai daaghlernf jOwrllievyrlfee BlMied. 

In obnjanction with Annuo, her handmaid, she foouded a cbarch in CasmrTMlilliis. 

She married Ynyr Gwent, a prince and saint of the Silures. — En. Tb. 

t This castle, also, Llwjd coasiders as a relic of Bomau arcbitectare of liieMyne 

dcscriptiun as the Castell Corndocben, already noticed. — Ed. Ta. 

$ E. Llwyd, in his ^ Additions to Merionethshire" before quoted, thinks it un- 

c^uestioaabie that these stones are ancient sepulchral monuments of some persons slaia 
^1»ttl6'0b ihb wpOL Aoeofding to tiie tnditioii of the ncngldNiiiiliood, the battle in 

^ncstinn wasfought between the men of Dyfryn Ardufhvy and someoutof Denbigliahire. 

The stones, which Uwyd calls £edd<iu Gtpyr Ardudtinf, we, at least, thirty, each abo^t 

two jacds long, of nuher aa^oaie foim, uont two or titree Jfieet m sbontQios 
indmbfOML— Es. Ta« 
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Walet : he waa die ion of Ittel Hael o Lydaw, or ItM Ikft^Qe- 

nerous of Armorlca. 

The pariskii bemcled on the ^Mrtli by TrawsTynydd; on the east 
by Festlniog; on the north by Bedd Cf lrrt and LUta BlOthei; 

and on the west by I^lan Brothrn and Liaa Xecwyil* 

The river Cynvei rises in tins parish. 
- Tomen-y-Mur, the ruins of the old castle called Mur CasteU, 
Ifl hi Ifais parish. 

The populalieft k 7B8^ 

An obelisk fbrmeil^ etood near the church, from wbldi it derived 
its name ; Mrther stands on the banks of the Cynvel, calieA 

Llerh Goronw, or the Stone of Goronw, ronoemmg whirh there is 
a particular account in the Mahino^ of Math ah Mathonwy ; and 
the incident of Gorouw, lord of Penllyn, being slain here by Llew 
liaw Gyfes, is related in tlie Triads. ' * 

TomeiMr-Miir, the lite of the old Mm Ottrteilf is on the west ex- 
tnmty of .this parish* 

Llan Brotuen. 

This parish consists of the small headland between the Traeth 
Mawr and Traeth Bach. The church is dedicated to Brothen, one 
of the sons of iieiyg ab Glanog, whose domain, called Tyoo 
Selyg, wee OTeiflowM hy flie sea. 

The house of principal note in the pi^ish is Ta&-y«-Bwlch. 

The parish is hounded on the south by the estuary of Traeth 
Sach ; on the east by Maen Twrog and Fcstintog ; and OB' iiB 
north by Bedd Celert and the estuary of l^aeth Mmr* 
' The population is G61. • 

The high peak, called Moelwyn, is in this parish. 

Llan Tecwtk, > 

This parish chiefly consists of the rugged sides of tiie ridge of 

mountains that forms the south boundary of Traeth Bach. The 
church is dedicated to Tecwyn» -one of the companioas of Cadfiaii 

from Armorica. 

The principal house in the parish is Maes-y-Neuadd. ^ 
Tbe'parish is bounded on the sonlh by IJan Mair{ on IIm wmk 
%y*l[aeii Twrog ; on the nordi'liie estuaiy of Vraelh Bidk^iWsi 
it liWtk' Llan Bnlhen ; on wait it has Llaa WktmgA^ 

Traethau. 

Therf! is a Take, nearly half-a-mile across, near the church, and 
w]iich is called Liyn Tecwyn ; and a smaller one eaUed Uyn Xeo- 

wyn Is^v. ' . • 

The population is 446. ' ' . 

Llan Mxhangel-y-Traethau. 

This church stands on a rid^e, rising out of the neighbouring 
marsh, on the south shore of the confluence of the two estuaries of 
Traeth Mawr and Traeth Bach; and it ..therefoce^ ajgHLCPJ^iftt^ 
called St. Michael at the Sands* 
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-f house of chief note in thf parish is Y Ima Ynya. 

Tiie parish buunded ou the north by the estuaries ; on the vv est 
. WkIbB «ea ; o« the MUth by Lkm Mair; and on the east by Llaa 

Tll^ popolatiaB ■ tOU* 

* . ' ■ - . 

Li^N Mair. 

This parish consists cliit lly of the summit of a ridge, which 
gradually idii^i from the mountains of Trai^syv^ydd the sea ; 
{•nd^lM l^uvflli M a 9ia»U ^idjanee from tho nf ft«oliff». Jt if 
.Ifae parish church of the town of Hariechf .ffo» jprhich Ulti dwlwilt 
mil^* The petron tftint ia Ht Mtnf^ - 

The parish has the ten on the west; Um ITinwy on the south ; 
im Hie east Llaa Tecwyiii tad on (h« siprtb HIm JUlill>Miba4liEf4. 

The population is 419. 

The town of Harlech is eminenily oramented by its casU^; with'- 
(Hit this it could boast of no attrLLctioii whatever"^. . * 

4 

Llan Tanwg. 

4 This church stands about a mile from Uan Mair ; and it is so 
close to the sea that the waves often break aboul; it« w^Ua^ 
^^fidicatcd to Tanwg, the brother of Twrog. 

This parish is bounded by the sea on the west ; by Xian Pcdr Ol| 
the 80HU1 and wt; and by Llan Mm on the north, 
f .ThepopulatioDufiOT. 

Thie small peninsula of Bfoehras joma the twun' land clos^ ^ 
IhiB churchf shaving the estuary of Artro on the aouth and the jea 
on the north. The most remarkable work of former times, in this 
part of the country, is Snrn Padrig, or Patrick's Causeway, being 
the remains of an embankment for securing the low land^, called 
Caatrev-^-Gwaelawd, from the escroachment of the sea. Jt lies 
hi the present Cardigan Bay, extendi!^ from about three jnUefi 
ihert of the land, off tha^uit of Mochrae, iit a aonitl^west iSn^ 
tiom ^nd termiaathig on a luie from whence Enlli^ or :Bafdaey 
Island, lies m a nordi-weet direction, distant ahont te. ailbl% 
Such mariners as are well acquainted with the Bay agree in com- 
puting the extreme Iengt!j of Sarn Padriu; to be about twenty-one 
miles, of which about nine miles are lett dry at ebb tide, and then 
it appears to a spectator, staudmg ou the coast between Harlech 
and Aber-M aw, or, on the coast from Cruccaith to Pwllheii« lik$| 
kmtUp imHk three or foiv gaps in itp tfaiongh which rmmi^giu- at 
Kl^'tklei and then the pairts that- are whole .piasent a ivhite atripia 
of breaken. The stmctnre is-fixnied of large ftonei* pwftnfy^g 

• The ancient name of this town, or rather of th*» raffle, was Twr BroDwen : it 
al'lerwards received the name of Caer Coilwjn from Coliw^n ah lungno, who posse- 
ted it in the ninth century, while Ananwd was prince of Gwjrnedd. CoUwyo wi^ 
lord of Ardudwy, Evionydd, and of some part of IJcyn. An interesting biogmpTii- 
c«l notice of huu and hxs descendants may be seen in the fiut Tol)p)0 ^.lint Cam- 
aau V BseuTBB, p. 148«— Ed. Ta« 



a ateeper fall on the outside Dortbward than on the interior side of 
it llim bat BOl kttherto been a BdBcMDt degree of cmkwifj ex- 
eiled, lor the eiaMimttkm of He maaoorf, eo ae to judge wbm and 
by whom the work has been constructed. There is a good bed of 
oysters on the Sam, from whence the neighboniing etiand k piotif 
well coveref? with them after stormy weather. 

There are a few authentic historical notices of this old rampart, 
besides the traditions of the neighbourhood, from which we leun 
that, by neglecting its ^oudgates, Cantrev y Owaelawd was in«n- 
dated about tbe becinniag of the aizdi century, wben QwfUao 
Garanbur waa lord of it. 

The first historical account of the catastrophe before-mentioBed 
is to be found in the Triads*; and therein it is related, that " Seith- 
enyn, the drunkard, tbe son of Seithen Saidai, king of Dyred, 
did, in his drunken fit, let the sea over Cantrev-y-Gwaelawd, so 
that there was lost the entire of the land and houses, where pie- 
▼ioosly were found sixteen towns, superior to all the otlMT taiwa 
of Walea, leariag Caer Uion ar \Vysg as an exception; and Can<^ 
trey-y-Gwaelawd was the dominion of Gwyddno Garanhir, king of 
Ceredigion. And tiiat event occurred in tbe tamo of Emrys 
WIedig ; and the people that escaped from that inundation landed 
in Ardudwy ami An'on, the mountains of Mtyti, and other piaceSy 

that were not before inhabited.*' 

The same fact is mentioned several times in Bonedd y SmiUff 
in living an acooimt of the sons of Seithenyn, who, after haviittleal 
thepr landa, led reUgioua Itrea, and became ibundets of cfanroMk 

" Gwynodl, or Gwynhoedl, the aOn of king S^enyn, of the 
plain of Gwyddno, whose land waa overflowed by the sea." 

** Meiryn, or Merjm, the son of Seithenyn, of tbe plaitt of 
Gwyddno, whose land the sea overflowed.** 

*' Merin, and Tudglyd, and Gwyuoedl and Tudno, and •••• 
and Sennevyr, the sons of Seithenyn, the king of the plain of 
Gwyddno, wboae land the aea overflowed.* 

" Sennevyr, the aon of king Seithenyn, of the plain of Gwyddno^ 
wboae land was overfiowed by the aea.** 

Tudglyd, and Gwynhoedl, and Merini, and Tudno, and • • • • 
and Senevyr, in Cyngreawdr, the song of king Seithenyn, of the 
plain of Gwyddno, whose land was overflowed by the sea.'* 

«• Tudno, the son of kiner Seithenyn, of the plain of Gwyddao, 
whose land was overflowed by the sea/* 

In addition to the foregoing, there is, also, a poem by Tafiani, 
on the loss of Cantrev-y-Gwaelawd, atill extant, and wkidi it 
printed in the Aiohaiology of Walea|. 

• See Arch, of Wales, vol ii. p. 64, Triad Si . [This Triad is translated in (he 
first Toluaie of the Cambro-Briton, p. 361, where are, alto, some fatlber ooacei 
of the event here alluded to. — En. Tm.J 

t See Arch, of \Va1e«, vol. ii. p. SO, 5i. [All these oOlicCi flay alio ballHnA 
Is tbe third volome of the Cambro-Britoiis^Ei)* Tb.1 

I See Aidkof Wakiv tcLL P.16S, 
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'This diiiidi ttands liy the river Naatooll, on the skirt of as ex- 
lensiye sea marsh, and a little alnnre the confluence of tfab river 
wd the Artro. The church is dedicated to Peter, fliB soa of 
Corun, the son of Ceredig, the son of Cunedda Wledig. 
. The houses of note in the parish are Cae Nest* and 
Xreiddyn. 

. The paiish m bounded on the north by Uan Taowg; ou the west 
jbv the sea; oa die loath by Llaa Enddwyn ; and on the eftst by 
TrawsTynydd. • 

The hjgh rocks forming the northern side of the sabline scene^ 
called Drws Ardudwy, divide this parish from Trawtvjrny^ 
, The population is 351. 

. At the distance of about a furlong from the church, four or live 
slabs of stone of various lengths stand in a meadow, by tlic river 
aide. The tradition is, thai ou iiua spot the church was attemptt:d 
to be boflt; but the woric of each day was sueeessively carried* 
In the night, by the devil* to where it now stands. Bat it is not 
aaid why his majesty of Erebvs should have telwn audi jparticiilar 
fMrast in this affair. 

Llan Enddwtn. 

This church is situated about the centre of the plain of Ardudwy, 
iiearly a aula from the sea* It is dedicated to Enddwyn, wlioaa 
origm is not given in Bonedd jr SaiiU, 

The house of principal note in the parish is Ystungwam. 

This parish is bounded on the north by liaa Pedr ; on the west 
^ the sea ; on the south by Uan Dwywe; aad on the east by 
Trawsvynydd. 

The rocks forminj? the south side of Drws Ardudwy* and the 
iponspicuous iull of Moelvre, are in this paiii^h. 

The population is 704. 
, . On a mm eaUed ^n-y-Voelt at the noftii-weat baseof lloeivie* 
there is a cromlech of considerabia magnitude. 

Llan Dwywe. 

This church stands about three quarters of a mile south of lian 
^ddwyn, close to the road from Harlech to Aber Maw. It is 
dedicated to Dwywe, who, according to Bonedd y Saint, was the 
4augbter of Gwedlog ab Lleenog, a warrior of the sixth oeatury, 
•Iten mentioMd m our nnoieat mannseripts*. 

The venerable .mansion of Cors-y-Gedol stands on an elevated 
plain, about a mile eastward from the church, near the base of 
Moelvre, but its former grandeur and hospitality have now given 
place to the plain economy of a farmer. 

The parish is bounded on the north by Uan Enddwyn; on 

• Is tint tV)c nnme of this parith generally spelt Llanddrm/an, and contidered to be 
deriTed from Dwjfta, the son of Hjweiab£rajr Lljrdaw, aad brother of Dervcs), 
and frho Hbatimf the pitran nhit?— En. Tw* 

Z 
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Uie woit by liid Bea ; <m the mill hf Uan Aber; and cm the 
east hj Trawsvynydd. 

The river Ysgethhi, ba^ji^ it» sources in the Bd^, Bodlyn, 
aiidUan Urddyn, without straying fron the paritb^ nms thravjgh 

tte village of Tal-y-Bont to the sea* 

The popiilntion is 392. 

In the Tnuuntains, nearly two miles east of Cora-y-Gedol, are 
the remains ut stuue rampartii ou a ridge of rocks, called Craig- 
y-Dlnaa- ; and there- are Teatiges of draiiieal werka aealtered about 
the place ; and directly above H, aboat audway up fib» Modm, 
there la a large drift of atonea : and their bemg there is aocoooted 
for by an untoward ,aecideBt : — a witch was carrying her aproa full 
of stones, for some ptirpo<?e, to the top of the hill, and the string 
ot the iipron broke, and all the stones dropped ou the spot, where 
they stUl remain under the name of fedogaid-y-Widdon, or the 
Witch's Apron-Ml. 

BiafaDt abjcmt ar <]iiaiter of I a niOe east of 
ArAor; or'Afthar^s Ooik; becaoae that fenowaed personajge tlorew 
it here from the top of Moelvre : and, as a proof of its great 
weight, the impression of hie hand atiU remaiaa on tlie eitr^atti 
where he held the stone*. 

At Caer Elwan, between Tal-y-Bont. and the sea, stands an 
obelisk, o( which there are about six feet above the surface of the 

Sound : and this was also thrown by Arthur Irum the top of 
'oehrre ; bat the diotaoce is not above three miles m a straight Une. 

Llan Aber. 

This church stands at the south extremity of the plain of A rdndm', 
within ahout a furlo?i^ of the sea, on the road from Harlech to 
Aber Maw, and witiun a mile and half of the latter place. It is 
^cated toSt^ Maij. 

The houses of note m iIm pariidi are EEendifav^y-Caedy Plas 
Canol, Glan Dwvr, Cae Ooronw, and Hendrer Morion, 

This parish ia beanded on the nerlh by Llan Dwywe ; on the 
west by the sea; on the so^ith it is separated from Celyoin by tlie 
estuary of the Maw ; and it has Llan Elltyd on the east. 

There are several mountain streams in the parish : among the 
largest is Avon Egryn, or Hengwm. r>uiion-y-Tyddyn-Mawr 
is a fine aiioeral spring, neat a farm-house of that name. 

The population is 1490^ 

On a moiintaia plain, nearly two miles east of Egryn/ are' law 

large heaps of stones, lying parallel, about thirty'-dghtjrcuds distant 
from each other, and called Carneddi Hengwmf. There are two 
cromlechs in one, and an obelisk on the middle of the other; wd 
there are vestiges of bardic circles near them. 

* Sec a former note, p. 152, for a drscripfion of this stone— Fd.Tr. 

t See a lormer note, ibid, wbereiu a doubt is expressed as to the original design 
of these CameddL From the deteription of tbein, lunim;, hera given it mSn 
be interred that they were of a druidicai character; though It docs |K»t Uppeartvl 
camedd was ever applied to such reraaiiiAi~£D, Ta. 
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On the ciown ot a hiil, about half- to tha north-west of 

Carneddi Ileugwm, there is a circular cttfiip, called Dinas Corddyn> 
which commands a full view of the plain of Ardudwy. 

There are aeyeral specimens^ in this parish and neighboitrhood^ 
of the houaes of the Welsh gentry of ancient times. Amonip 
these, Engryn, Llwyn ]>a, Uwyn Wews, Hendiev Urien, Hendrer 
Vechan, Llwyn wifri, and Tal Treiddyn, aie the mmt eon* 
spicuous. 

There are the ruins of ten or twelve old houses on iha i'arni 
of Egryn, besides several others in tlie neighbourhood. There is 
one house still inhabited, ^vMohia mentkmed in one of the puema 
of Dayydd afo Gwilym, composed about the year 1840; and -the 
present buildfei|^ appears to be the same as existed at that time. 

^e sea-port town of Aber Maw, whimsically turned into Bar- 
mouth, and which has n market, and is a bathing-|4ace weN re- 
sorted to, is at the southern extremity of this parish. 



Th£ following is a Summary of the PopuLATiON of this 
county, according to the census teken last year, (1821,) and recent- 
ly published. Hie order and arrangement are thdse adopted in the 
foregoing pages. ' 

1..YSTUM ANNER. 

MALES. PSMALES. 

Tywyn... 1173 1196 

Penal 336 350 

lian Mihangel Pennant Q76 251 

Tal-y-Ll^D 441 316 

Total 2^26 2113 

a^TAL-y-BONT, 

Dol^rlluu (parish) 4 , 719 776 

{town) 902 1191 

Elan Machraifh 46« 499 

Llan Celynin.^^ • a^^*.*^ •••• ■«•••• ••^^ - 507 559 

Usn £pyn • • « « •«..•••• • 391. 408 



Total SOBS S4SS 



3— MAWDDWY. 



lian-y-Mawddw^ «......^.. B51 851 

MaUwyd, and Dinss Mawddwy 57S 593 

Total 924 944 

4.— EDEYRNION. 

UanTrillo ^ 376 407 

Llangar . . • t^-* •■• lOT 114 

Corwen ••••• •.•^.••••»« •••..« ••^•••^•••••« • 864 878 

Uan St. Fraid 61 61 

GwvcWclvvcrn 658 rir 

Bctws Gwexv^i Goch 129 144 



Total 11195 



mi 
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5^P£NLLYN. 

MALES. FEMAL£9< 

Uan Dervei •. • . . 439 47 7 

LUn Mor .^^-m** «••• 99i 886 

LUii-y-Ca 610 685 

Bala Town 509 654 

Llaa Cjrwar . . ^ 230 237 

IJiii"iiwcii*Xijil t •■••^••^•a ••••••••••• ■ 651 734 

Totel 3440 3673 

e^ARDUDWY. 

Uan Mtjd ^ 209 262 

Trawsvynydd 673 771 

Festini^ ••.^•••••-^•••^ 564 604 

MaMiTfr«Qg«^« ^ 380 408 

LlanBrotheo 390 341 

UanTecwyn ..^ 803 244 

lian Mihangel-y-Traethau ^ . • • 440 562 

LlSQ Mair ^ 916 808 

Uan Tanwg ^ 966 SSI 

UanPedr ^ ^ 168 183 

lian Enddwyn 336 368 , 

UmiDwywe 182 910 

Lhn Aber 609 811 



Total 4574 5908 



GENERAL TOTAL. 

MALBS. 

1. -— Yatnm Anner ,^.« «. 3226 

2. — Tal-y-Bont 2985 

3. —- Mawddwy . 924 

4. ^BdegFnuon 3195 

5^FenUyii , 3440 

6i^^Aidiidii7 • 4574 

Population of the CovfiTr 16344 17777 34121 
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MANUSCRIPTS 

or 

THE REV. EDWARD hhWYD, 



It is, we believe, generally known to the readers of Welsh litera^ 
ture, that the Rev. Edward LlwyJ, the celebrated author of the 
Arch.^iologiA Britannica, had formed a valuable and exten- 
sive collection of Welsh MSS. These consisted as well of ancient 
MSS. aa oi others of his own writing, which had a more im- 
mediate reference to the project, he is knawn to have contem- 
plated, of publishiiig a second volume of bis elaborate work, but 
which the want of adequate ODCOuragemeBt seems to have pre* 
vented him from accomplishing. In some remarks on the present 
state of Welsh MSS., prefixed to one of the volumes of the 
Archaiology of Wales, it is mentioned, that Mr. Llwyd left 
this collection to Sir John Sebright." This, however, was not 
strictly the tact; for, it appears from some letters, preserved 
mmongst the Haileiaa MSS, in the Brilish Museum*, that the col- 
lection in question was, In feet, ioid to Sir Thomm Sebrigfat, for 
the benefit of Mr. Llwyd's estate. This took place in the year 
1713, fomr years after Mr. Llwyd's death ; and we learn from the 
same dooiiments, that this sale was not effected until both the 
University of Oxford and Jesus Colle{2:e had refused to become 
purchasers, a circumstance wliioh is the more remarkable, as it 
was well understood at the tiime that, had Mr. Liw^d's aiVairzi 
pennitted him, it was his intention to beqnealh his ooUedion equally 
DOtween Jesus College and tiie University. What Ifae motives 
were that occasioned we reiection of so favourable an opportuuty 
for preserving these valuable remains, it would now, perhaps, be 
vain to inquire ; but, con*^iderinc: the untoward fate to which these 
MSS. have since beeu consigned, it has, unfortunately, bedome a 
matter of serious rep:ret that the learned bodies alluded to were not 
actuated, on the occasion, by a more liberal, and, it may be added, 
a more politic feeling. 

It farther appears, from the documents above quoted, thai, after 
the contract with Sir Thomas Sebright had been completed. Lord 
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Oxford, ignorant of the circumstance, in;i(U overtures for the pur- 
chase of ail these MvS^:). which, if Ihey had become his property, 
would, BO doubt, liave now made a part of the fiuKNis Hamiarf 
collection. But a singular and mortifying fatality seems to liava,. 
altogether, attended Mr. Llwyd'8 labours in this respect, excluded^ 
as they thus were, successively, from Jesus College, the Bodleian 
Librar>^, and the British Museum, in either of which flepositaries 
they would have found a secure asylum from the fatal ravac:cs to 
which they have since been exposed. The MSS., thus bought by 
Sir Thomas Sebright, were atlerwards again sold, and became the 

Sroperty of different purchasers, among wbom were tiie late 
Ir. Joknes, of Hayod, and Sir W atkin Williams Wynn. Such 
as had fallen to the lot of the former gentleman were consumed in 
the fire which, unfortunately, destroyed Us degaat mansion about 
fourteen years ag:o ; while most of those, purchased by Sir W. W. 
Wynn, met, subsequently, with a similar fate, at the house of a 
person in London, to whom they had lie* n jient for the purpose of 
being bound. And, we believe, (iiat some such calaslropiie has 
beftllen another portion of .Mr. Uwjrd'a collection ; but we hm 
no pKiBcine ramenunaaee of Che partieulars, nor. axe we aMre^ 'i 
any of tiiese iUfiated MSS. remain,. 4a[«(fftiag tiu». few ai WfUh 

stay, where they are now to be found* 

The following ** Account" of the MSS. purchased by Sir 
W. W. Wynn, with the accompanyniii rt-maiks, cannot fail to be 
interesting-, affording:, as it does, the ouiy consolation now iett, 
that of kxiuwiug the vaiue o^ unc 4)ortion, at least, of the literary 
treasures Hmg lest. ** A^>omt" comprises, likewise^ it wiU 
he eesnj some otter part of 4lie. WyniMtay Oollectlott, unhappily 
involved in tfae^nine calamUgr ; aad its interest will be enhanced as 
having been tbewark of a gentleman, whose leamed lahonrs hafe 
endeared his memory to the admirers of Welsh literature. For this 
reason, as well as tor tho^c previously stated, it has been thought 
that tlie insertion ot the fuUowmg memorial in these TRANSACTIONS 
could not be deeoieii irrelevant to their paiticolar oiyeGt.*-r£D. T&. 



Some Account of MLanuscripts which lately bdou^ed U 
valuable Collertlon of Sir W. W, Wynn, Bart, and ivere nn- 
fortunatelif de^troytd by the J'm.m .CavmU-Gardeu, — By iht 
Ude Rev, Pst£r konfiRTB. 

Thb loss of mannsoqpts is one which, though its more immodinlB 

estimation must regii^ tiie personal property in them, must also be 
eonsidered as affecting the public interest, according to their ink- 

portance to the litemture of the country. It is, therefore, with 
great regret, in both r«Bpects, that another loss, similar to the one 
at Havod, is recorded, which will be deeply felt by aU who are 
interested in the antiquities of Wales or Ireland. 
The collection of MSS. at Wyunstay is, undoubtedly, one of 
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the best in Wales, and particularly as to the number, of Welsh 
HSS.; and it had lately oeea enriched by a large nitmbar from the 
collection of the oclebvated Uwyd, the author of the ArchaologiOf 
purchased at thtt lale of the Seabi i^ht MSS. Tb» principftl MVt 
of this addition, and several of the MSS. of the previous collec- 
tion, being in want of new binding, it was judged expedient to 
send them to Loudon for that purpose. The misfortune that has 
befallen them there has left little more to alleviate the regret for 
the loss than the power of stating generally what they eoMtainad^ 
which is the more to be lameBled, as il is wdU^kaxmm to lttve been 
the intention of their liberal owner to have h§A some of the, wumt 
important published^ aadtimtheis indnlfeat in* pBrmitlini;^ eiefj 
proper use of his coUectioniP 

MANUSCRIPTS LOST, . / 

The Wbitb Book of HERGEsx.^This was encc.and pMiba« 

bly the latest, of two books which bear the nunps ltf«Jiergest. 
The oldest, called the Red T'ook of Hergest, is now in the li- 
brary of Jesus College, Oxtord. Both were imscellaneous col- 
lections in prose and verse. The White Book was parti< ukirly 
valuable, containing some old Welsh lawsy . and particui«uiy a. 
specificatloB of the Chvter of Hywel 0dai^ whidi was mft Unvmm 
to. Wotton, and which esplains mnoh of the meti^esf and purpose 
of that prince in his revisal of the Welsh laws* A copy oif tUblis 
at present in the possession of SiE W. W. Wyoa. The remainder 
consisted of religious tracts, one on heraldry, historical noticea-, 
and poems. Most of the latter are 8ti^ to be found in other col» 
lections at Wynnstay. ■ 

Four copies of The Laws of Hywel Dda, whole, or. in port. 

Four copies of Geoffrey of Monmoitth's History : one 
in Latin, the remainder, I beiieTe, in Welsh. « One of the Welsh 
copies appeared to have been written about the latter end of the 
thirteenth, or the beginning of the fourteenth century, at the latest, 
and was remarkable for the correct orthography of the proper names. 
In a note at the end, but which was written in a later hand, this 
copy was said to have been takeu from the last copy published by 
Geo fcey . 

A Welsh Chronicle. 

The Statute of Wbstminstbr. 

An Essay on the WsLSHTlUAOS^byMr.Vaaghatt, of Hen-p 

gwrt (the nntiquarian). 

An Essay on Blatos, i.e. on a coin bearing the word Vlatx)s, 
which Mr. Vaughan (the above-mentioned) understood to signify 
the Bleiddyd, or Bladud, of the Welsh history. An impression 
from this coin is given by Camden. 

Sght Tohimes of Mr. Llwyb's Notes, taken in his tour through 
Wales. The general substance of these notes was given to Bishop 
Gibson for his edition- of Camden. 
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BlflfTM ▼olnines of Ms Notbs» taken on his tnTels in IieUttd, 
and part of Scotland, marking his progresfl, and wbaterer he met 
with worthy of obaemtion as to local or natural history. In one of 

the^e it was mentioned that it was in eonseqnenre of his desire 
that the curious Barrow of Orani^r, in the county of Louth, was 
opened ; and the description of it was very correct. 

Eight volumes of DRAWINGS, taken in these trayels of Mr. 
Uwyd, which appeared to hten heen taken with great care and 
cotrectnera. 

It is known that Mr. Llwyd intended to hayepoibfiihed aaeclinj 
volume of the ArcfuBologia, which, whether from want of encourage- 
ment or from other causes, he never accomplished. It is, however, 
from an inspection of the above-mentioned MSS. certain, that he 
had been most assiduous in search of information, and accurate in 
iiis inquiries ; and there is every reason to believe that the second 
yolnme would have added much to diat just and acknowledged 
reputatioB which he acquired by the lint volume. 

That no use had been made of these notes, farther than ibe com- 
munications made to Bishop Gibson, is, perhaps, to be attributed 
to their having been written partly in W clsh as well as in English, 
and also to the necessity of a compt tent knowledire to elucidate 
many particulars, which were simply noticed, and which tlie au- 
thor possessed. Singular, indeed, has been the fate of this por* 
tion of his labours. Suppressed by himself for want of encourage- 
ment to publish them, neglected for a century through i|;norance or 
misconception of their value, and destroyed by accident when 
they had just come into the possession of one sensible of their 
value and ready to liive them to the world. In such a case it is 
scarc( ly posKible not to bow the head as in submission to a de^ee 
oi fate, and leave it so. ' * 

The following MSS. from the same collection shared abo the 
same fate. 

A large folio yolome contamrag a Mmcbllaneous CoiLUUfttOM^ 
in prose and Terse, amongst which was a copy of fhe MAimOt.^ 

GION. 

Sir Hugh Pennant's Collection, the particulars whejr^oL 
are mentioned in the Archteolo^ia*, ' 

Two volumes 4to. of Extracts relative to Wales; inscrq^ 
tions, dsc. 

To what has already been said little ne^ or can be added. It' 
is some satisfaction even to know what has existed, even aa a jn^^ 
cord of genius or industry, of patriotisni and liberality, as a stt* 
mulus to research, or as the means of appreeiatin^ a discovery. 
Thus far is due to the occasion; and, where regret is unavailing, it 
is unnecessary to say more. 

• Sir Hugh Pennau;, who was in Iht- cliurch, lived in the reigu of Henry VIIT. 
The coliecUon, berc alluded to, was iu part written by hirawlf, aud appears to have 
compriMd twenty-two votuncs or pieces, roany of them of oonndenble ^ae^ aad 
not to he now repliced. Tlie paiticniMi may be seen in Che ilrdlcdifgMi BiiHwiiiftfi 
p.257<— £d.Tr. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE MYVYRUN M8S. 



CYMMRODORION*. 



PBEUMINARY REMARKS. 



T&B printed Had miivscript books, known under the dcnomina- 
Hon of the Myvyrtan Colt fction, and which havp been pur- 
chased by the Cymmrodorion trom the representativ{ s ot ihv late 
owner, Mr. Owen Jones, are, in number, one hundred and fifty 
T«>lumes, besides a few pamphlets and papers of no great Tains. 

Of printed books there are fifty, aUd soliie odd mimbers of 
periodieal pmUiestloiifc Of these ▼olirines it was Hwaght uneless 
toibm » Mpamte eata]o^e> «» it is one of the leading objects of 
tho InstituSm to become possesi^ed of all bonks printed in the 
Welsh language, or which in any way tend to tiie illustration 
of the history of the country; and, when a farther pro- 
gress is made towards the attainment of such an object, a general 
catalogue will then become expedient. Tliefe aie a few of these 
printed books wfaieh uo beoottio senrOe, ated therefoie now valuable. 
Saell m the Ibmr following ones : tHe Welsh Bible of 1588» in 
blaek letter, foHo, bring the first that was printed in our language ; 
the qwto Welsh Xestaneaty by W. Salesbuiy» in black letter^ 

• The following Catalogue, wMch hat been dnnni vp by t1i»1«mwd liltttlttr of 
die Sod«^, Dr. W. Oifcn Pughe, comprises tte valuable MSS. purchased by the 
Cymmrodorion fiom the widow of tbe late Mr. Owen Jones, whoae {Mtriotioat- 
tacbmeut to oox national literature, in the collection of its remmina, has reedred the 
Willi nmUml meed of his country's gratitude. It will be seen bj the ** Preliminarj 
Remerks" that, in addition to the MSS., tin SuHtCllMi enbiMee «liO wme .piinted 
volaiaes of conskkiable jutctcau— iiO. Xr. 

2 A 
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printed m 15C4 ; the Chronicle of Wales, translated by Dr. Powell, I 
in blftck letter, auarto, printed in 1568; and the Archseoiogia i 
Britannica, by JBaward Lnwyd. I 
With fMpect to die one hundred Tolnmes off mnnnseripto, Ihe I 
contents of which are generally detailed in the following catalogne, I 
it was thought advisable, so far as drounislBnoes would adnut, to 1 
separate those wherein the poetry was comprised from those which I 
comprehended the prose documents of every description ; and so to 
assign a distinct catalogue for each department. 

Under the arrangement thus marked out, the Poetry Catalogue 
comprises fortv-soTen Tolumes, of yarious magnitudes, end those 
form a total <» about sixteen thousand pages, wherdn, mclndme 
frequent repetitions, there are about four thousand seven hvndred 
pieces of poetry, with the addition of upwards of two tho u sand 
Bnp^Iynion, or Epigrammatic stanzas. 

The fifty-three manuscript volumes of Prose form about 
fifteen thousand three hundrid pages, containing a great inany 
curious documents upon various subjects ; and of course these^ like 
the Poetry, are repeated in sereral copies* The finir copy, on vtt- 
lum, of the Laws of Hywel, No. VIIL in the Catalogue, may 
be considered the most valuable of any one book in the whole 
collection ; and next to which may be placed, No. Ill* the £jctsat 
of Anglesey, taken under the reiern ot Edward TTT. 

Having mus taken a cursory vii w of the Manuiicripts, it may 
be useful to coiisider as to what may be the most eligible mode for 
the Cynunrodoiion to render their contents a?ailable to the literary 
worldL The plan proposed bv the original collector to hunself was 
the extension of the Archaiology, by printing a fourth yolume, by 
n selection of the works of the Bards, in continuation from the 
period at which the former volume of Poetry ends to the close of 
the litteeiith century. But a more comprehensive plan would he 
lii^dily desirable, whenever the funds of the Institution shall ad mil 
ui its execution ; and of which the following outlme may merit its 
consideratioii. That, as a ^reai body of historical knowledge is 
contamed in the mmublisheo Poetiy, as well as in Ae docuBMaati 
that are more immediately historical, it must be an object of great 
importance to print all the Poetry of Wales, down to the year 
at least; and then a selection judiciously made of the remainder 
Av(;uld answer every purpose. We should thus obtain a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state of society, as it existed am an erst 
our ancestors at different periods. It is calculated that tiiree 
volumes would comprise ail me poetical pieces now eztaftt dowaL%» 
the year 1600 ; and perhaps one volnme more would be suffieitat 
to comprehend the selection proposed to be made of what may be 
deemed worthy of preservation of tiie more humble prodnclion» of 
the subsequent period. 

It is submitted to consideration that the Poetry may be first pro- 
ceeded upon ; for the historical and other documents in Prose would 
require more time for arrangement, and for collating them with 
other copies, not at pteseiit aceess ible to the Institution. 
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THE CATALOGUE, &c.. 



PART L— POETRY. 

J?>«M tile mh C^nlwy. 



m r ^ » 



ir 
J. 

^; No. I.— A folio book, of 807 pages, mostly in the hand-writiiig 
of Mr. O. JoDes, oontaiauig the workt of tlie foUowing Buds 

Pieces. Fiaoes. 

^S. Cent. « 5 leuan Deulw^B S 

"'feirD. Trevor 4 W. liejfa.. 11 

' 1>. Nttunor. 9 S. Vycmn 5 



£>. ab Edmwnt 11 

- Robin Ddu 4 

. Gutyn Owain H 

. GutoyGiyn. 12 

^ Rhys Goch Eryii 9 

G. ab I. hi Vychan 8 

Gr. Hiraethog ,ii 7 



Edna. Prys 8 

W. Cynwal 4 

JLewys Mon 9 

Haw Machno 6 

S.Tudyr i SO 

S. Philip 4 

£d. Moiys 11 



I- No. IL-^A^Iolio book» of 686 pages, miftlai by Mr. O. Jones* 
c> containing HieVocks of Lewys Glyn Cothi, being 179 poems and 
l^«des;' • • • 

*.i No. III. — A folio book, of 527panci^, written by Mr. O. Jones, 
containing the works ot D. ah Gwiiym, being 2o8 poems and odes, 
.'.and of wnich an editMw was pfinted, at the expense of Mr. Jones, 
. iiilTaO. 

No. IV. — A long book, called the Hirwyn, written by Mr. O. 
Jones, of 416 pages, containing Englynion, by several hands, in 
the first 5G pages, and the remainder by the following Bards : — 



if 



GutoyGiyn .•.«.•.«. 1 

lor. Gyriog .-« 1 

Rob. Dda •m- 1 

leu. Deulwyn 3 

lor. Vynglwyd 5 

D. Ddu Hiraddttg 1 

li Morganwg .^^ • • S 

S3rp> Cyvcilioc 2 

li. £roch ab Meiiig Ueo 1 



Gr. Gryg ••«.. 1 

loloGodi 9St 

Rhis. lorwerth 1 

Lewys Mon 8 

TudyrAled 30 

len. ab Bedo Gwyn 1 

G. Owynedd . 3 

W. Cynwal 2 

Nanmor • t 
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Math. BroiBfieU... 1 W. Egwad , i 

Gutyii Goch 1 Bedo BrwjoUys 1 

Lew. Trevnaat 1 Bedo Haves t 

S. Tudyr... 1 Hywel ab Sir Mathew •••••••• % 

H. ab Rhys..... 1 G. LI. ab D. ab Einion J 

G. ab I. ab LI. Vycban 1 U. ab D. ab. L ab Rhys t 

Or. Hiraethog 1 leuan Rhaiadr • 1 

No. V. — A long book, called the Melynhir, of 602 pages, 
written about the year 1600, containing 250 Cywyddau, 16Awdlau, 
and 323 Eoglyniou. The poems and odes are by the foUowing 
Bards : — 



Lodowick Lloyd 1 

Gw. ab lema Hen • • • — 

S. Tudyr 90 

R. CUdro.... 8 

T.Aled IQ 

T. Pryt 112 

W. Egwad ^ ....... « 

L. Hon *«..« 1^ 

Gr. I^raethog 4 

leu. Llwyd Brydydd ^ 1 

Llawdden •m.^***,, %' 
W. ab Robert,,,.,,,,,,., 1 

Guto y Glyn ................. 6 

Rhys Nanraor. . , , , , % 

Deio ab leu. D^u 9 

D. U. ab. LI. Oru^dd,.,.** 1 

Hywel Cilan....* 1.1., 1 

Mathl ab Ll. Goch...,, .1 

O. abU Moel 1 

Isedo Brvvynllys fttii«t****4«.* 1 

liuw Arwysti 2 

S.Ceri 2 

H. Cae Llwyd,,.,,,,,,,,,,,., 1 

O. Gwynedd ,,,,,, 1 

D. ab Ilywel 1 

Rhys Cam , 1 

Rhis. Cynwal 8 

Huw Machiio 3 

Rob. ab Davydd 3 

Wm. Lleyn , 3 

Dav. ab Gwilym,. 7 

Sir Dav. Trevor 2 

leuan Trew 2 

Mr. Hanri Ofeinad,..,, 1 



Sir Rhys Oi'eiriad 

Llyw. ab Gatya 

W. Burkinsfaaw •,«,,,••,• 

W. Cynwal 

Hywd ab lolyn ,,,,,,,,•« 

Grof. ab levan • , . . 

Dav. Nanmor 

Dav. ab. Edmwiid** •••*•• 
leu. Deal wyn 

Hyw. Reinallt 

^edo Aerdrem 

Gutyn Bach y PaiC, .•,•••« 

Mor. Cyfin 

L. Glyn Cothi.... 

Mer. ab Rhys 

Rob. Dav. Llwyd ...«,•,, 

Huw Rhis. Davydd 

Wat. Clywedog 
W. My ddeltoo*. 

O. IMeirig ,,,^,,«,,« 

Ilywel Bangor.^ 

SiiD. Vychaa 

Ed. Ral ph 

Sion Cain 

S. Grufudd o Lan Ddyvnan 

Lew. ab Edward 

Huw Robert 
Dav. N anconwy, 

Rhis. Phylip 

S. Phylip 

Gr. Phylip 
Mor. Berwyn 
leuan Llavar . . . 
H.Hyw€d, 



ft 



• ••••• •••<•«•«•'••••■• 



Ko; yi^A foKo bookt cdU^ lim Tim Nuit, No. 9, of 

753 • ' ' - — ^ - . . 

the 



» pacesy written about the yewr UM, cbtttaioiag Ihe wofks of 



Bedo Aerdrem. . . ,• ,,, 1 

Bleddyn Vardd , 5 

Sir Clemeat P. Corwen , 1 

Cad.abGnilbd<i 1 

CyoMtkr , t 



D. ab Uofigwm Mow •••««••• 
D. ab Ivan ab Owain»«« ••.•,•»« 1 

D. Ddu Uiraddug ••••••• 1 

Bav* Nannor*, 11 
pav. ab Edmipwl •••••• T 
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Dav. Alaw 1 

D»v. nh Gwilym 18 

Sr Dav. Trevor ... 6 

Deio ob I«ttwi Ddtt 9 

Sir Dav* Owvn ««^ I 

Edm. Prys 5 

fidw. ab JElalph 1 

OwtbfOtytk , Ifl 

Gr. Glyg 1 

Gr. LI. abDav. abEaoMO...... 3 

Qx, ab G wtvlyn , 1 

Or* ab I, ab Uj. Vvchwi 4 

Gwen V. Gr. ab I. ab li. Vychim 1 

Gutyn Owain •••••••• 2 

Gr. Hiraethog 7 

H. ab D. ab li. ab Madog .... 1 
Huw Cm Llwyd»«4« 1 

Huw Arwystl ••««,.*»4«4,,.,, 2 

Huw Pennant 2 

liywel Ciiao .«•••••. 1 

HywelSmdwal • 41 

Huw Conwy 1 

H. ab D. ab Ten ab llhyB. . . . . . 1 

Uuw Macbao v*^. 4 

IbloGocfa .....^iA^ 5 

I. G«thia ab I. ab Ilciflioa • « • * 3 

I. ab Tudyr PenUyn 1 

Ivao Delynior ... « ..•..•.,...*. 1 

l6u.'Bi^jdd Hir -^4 «.*...•••• 1 



leuan Tew ..•«•••«•»•• ••««.* '4 

leu. Deulwyn .^^ . • 1 

leu, livjdBrydydd S 

O.Gwjnadd ^..^ 9 

Sir O. ab Gwilym 9 

Rhys Goch Fiyri. 3 

Rhit. Cyawal ..,•••...••». t^.* i 

BUi. ab Or. «b Hmr 1 

B^y 8 Nanmor «»t** t 

Rhys ab Harri 1 

Rhys Cain ' ' 1 

Rhvs ab Ednrved , • • • . ^ 

Ralph ab Robert 7 

Rob. Clidro ^ 1 

Rob. ab D. Uwyd 1 

S. ab Hy. ab Li. Vychan . . .h. • • 3 

S. WUl. Gfofbild 1 

S. Tu(iyr .. ..••««•••,.••••»,. 90' 

Sim. Vychan ...... • . 6 

Sion Cent 11 

Sion Ceri «•••»••»•«•. 1 

Sir SionLeiav,*»*«««««-^a«^». . 1 

Sion Phylip 18 

W. Lleyn 16 

W. iSjamwX a 

Tudyr Penlljii ••«•«• 4 

Tho. PrvB '6 

Tudyr Aied.. 9 



No. VII.— Tho book of Huw Lleyn, a folio, of 335 pagei^ 
wriftrn about the year 1580, contfiitiinci-. hpsirlf**' n hnVf chronology, 
the lite of St. Martin, a part of one of th* Gospels, llautjii Gwidw, 
the Mabinogi of Peredur, and a few genealogies, the works of tl^e 
following Bards : 



Bedo Aerdrem 4 

Dair. ab Gwilym .............. 19 

D. LI. nb LI. ah Orufudd*,,*. , f 

Bedo ab Fhylip iJuch 1 

Bedo Brwynllys 3 

Dav. ab Bdmwnd l5 

Dav. Nanmor .... .•*»»■*.«•••• 3 

Dcio ab leu. Ddu 5 

Sir DsLv, Trevor , 1 

Dar.jsb filer, ab Ttadjr 1 

fedw. abRhys 1 

Gw. ftb leuan Hen 3 

G^. ab Dav. Vychan • . « • 3 

Goto yGlyn 93 

Gutyn Owain « , , 45 

Gr. ab Adda ab Davydd 1 

Gw. ab S^ynyn 3 

GinlmtW 1 

Gr. Ll. ab D. ab Einion 1 

Gr. XJ. ab. Dav. CafUn 1 

lijrw^ RetoaUt t 9 



Hywel Swrdwal 
Hywel Gethin 
Hywel ab Davi 

H. ab D. ab leu. ab lihys 

lolo Goch ». 2 

l«u.-ab Tadyr PeoUyn »* 

lor. Vyngl wyd ••.••»•*••• 

leu. Tew Ilynav ,» 

leuan Bcydydd Hir 

leuan Daalwytt •••• 

leuan Dvvi «•«• ••••..«...•••• 

Lew. yGlyn 

Lew. Mob - »*«« ».••..•• 

LJawdden 4,« 

UabCabyMod 

Lew . Damn ••»•..... 

Llyw. ab Gutyn 

Moredttdd Rhys ..••••»««.*• 

O. ab S. ab Rhys 

O. ab Llyw. Moel 

Sir Phylip Emlyn 



U. ab Dywelyu Moel 3 Sir Sion Leiav 

lor. . Vy Qgl wvd 9 Cad. ab Rhp IVavoaat. • 

Kwf Caa liwjd l Rhys Penudd «. *. . 

W. Cynwal 3 Edm. Prys ^ 

leu.. ab Trevor 1 Tho. Wyn ab Rhys ^ 

Bhvp Ooch Ef]rd 5 8irRbys o Gamo ;^ 

Rob.Ddu • 2 Gr.Gryg * 

leu. Tf'w Brydydd 4 Rob. Leiav , ^ 

Lly. ab Guiyu 8 Ein. ab Gw ab Euuon ^ 

3. Philip 3 HuwMachno * 

B. ab H. ab D. ab Einkni 1 Rhys Llyw. Gniiadd ^ 

Snwrigab D. Goch.... 1 Gr. ab llyw. ab Todjt * 

)r. ab I. ab BinioD 2 Hywel Swrdwal ^ 

Mr. Hani Ofeiriad 2 leu. ab Rhydderch ^ 

Dav. Nanmor . . . , ...h... 1 Hywel Cilan..... * 

D. U.ab JU. ab Grofiidd 3 BedoAeidreoi. 

No. X.— A long book, of 214 pag^ea, written by RoWt Hughes, 
of Moo, aad O. Jooea, coBtaining tbe works of the foilowng 
Bards : — 

Sir Dav. Trevor l Day. ab Gwilym 

S.PbyUp s Moig.«b Lawifr ^ 
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Rhys ab 1. ab Bled^jn 1 S. ab Hywel VjcImui 1 

Rhys Goch Eryri . . ...^ 1 Tud yr Alod U 

Rbjs Nanmor 2 Tudyr PeoUyo I 

Sir Rob.Lriay 1 W.Akw t 

No. VIII.— A folio book, of about 200 pages, written by Mr. 
O. Jones and Mr. H. Maurice, contaiaiu| pieces by GoioniiT . 
Owain, B?ui Bfana, Rob. Hughes, Rhys Jovet o'r BlaeiM» m \ 
How ab How y Bardd Cooh. 

No. IX.— A folio book, called Y Cwrach Hen, of 578 pages, 
and written about the year 1600, containiDg the works of the fol- 
lowing Bards : — 

Sir Dav. Trevor 8 I. Vycban ab I. ab Adda 

Dav. ab Gwiljm 18 Merodndd ab Rhys*. ^v.* * 

Tudyr Aled 8 Dav. ab Edmwnd $ 

The. Derllys 2 Tho Prys 5 

Gr. ab Ivan 1 Llywelyn Moel 

B.nidyr 7 S. Brwync^ ^ ^ ......... 

HuwAnvystl 8 I. ab. H. ab li. Yychan t 

W. Lleyn 6 Llawdd^n ••••...•••.•••tJ 

Sir Hywel Ddu 1 Gutyn Owain ^ 

leti. ab Hywel Swrdwal 1 L. Mon 3 

Gr. Himethog •..«,. 18 Hywel Cilan *.> 9 

Deioableu.Ddtt 3 H al D .b T abllbjs ^ 

Goto y Glyn 12 Math. Bromtield • ^ 

Gr. ab I. abXl. Vychan 2 Gr. LI. a]). I. ab E. LlygUw ...^ 1 

lolo Goch 6 - Rbj^ N^anmor^** • 

Lew, Daron 1 Sion Ceri » ....... '^ 

W. Ecwad 1 leuan Llwyd ^ 

L. Giyn Cothi, ... 6 Dav. Llwyd o Vathavaru 3 

SirDav. Owaia i U. Goch ab Meirig Hea ^ 

leu. Brydydd Hir 1 leu. Ddu y Bilwg ^ 

Tudyr Penllyn S leu-Dyvi •••• ^ 

nh f.lvwf>lvn MoaI ?* Sir ftinn T^iav ^.^^.i. ■ 1 
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S. Todyr 2 

1>. ab Edmwnd 1 

]>. Hanmor ,•««•. 1 

Inro Brvflvdd 1 

Goroiiwy Owain 5 

Lewis Morris «^ • ^. 1 

l ab RbjddiAbLUwjrd 1 

S. Brwynog .» «...^ •••«.. 1 

Huw Ceiring 3 

Rob. Hughes 16 

Gw. abSevtiyn *•••«.••• it 

Ev. Evans 1 

H. abD. ab Lab Rhys 1 

leu. Brydydd Hit 1 

^sdo Aooorait • • • •••«•••«•• S 

leu. Mod Hea • 1 

liawdden ■...•-••••••••«,.... 1 

\Lew. Menai. •• 1 

Tu(WrPenUyii 1 

U. Goch ab llMflg Htn 1 

Gutyn Owain »»«•«*..*•••««•• 1 

W. Lleyn....*^..^ 1 

6ir Roger Olemad 1 

tea. Tew 1 



Rhys Goch Eryri .«... 10 

loloGoch 30 

Llawddcn 17 

Gr. Gryg 2 

Rhys Cain 3 

Gr. Huberts, tiieGramn. i^bi .. 2 

Ed.abBal|di • 1 

Gr. Hiraetbog 10 

Gr. T.I wyd ab leuan 1 

S. Brvvyuog 1 

Edin. Pm 1 

^D. abfidmwiMt • • 1 

D. Nanmor • 1 

Sevnyn 1 



S. Cent 

Edna. Prys - 

H. UwydCjaval 

Lewis Moil ..«,,,•«••••,,•••« 

Ed. Morvs 

W. Wyu 

W. WUUann. 

H. ab H uw, Bardd Codi •••••• 

Sir Huw Jones 

K. Goch Glyn Dyvrdwy • . . 

Or. ab I. ab LL Vyduui 

lolo Goch ..•••••••.••••••••« 

Rhys Goch Eryri 

leu. BrydyddUir , 

Rd. Gr.ab Hinr« 

W. Myddclton 

Gr. Gryg 

l?S^ACd^.:::::::::::::: 

S. WiUkuBi 

L Thomas • 

S. Owain *..»•«• 

D. IJwYd ab li. ab Grofudd. . . . 
8. Gfufodd o Landdyman 



Sypyn Cyveiliog 1 

D. Ddu Uiraddug 3 

S. ab Morys 5 

Dav. Alaw t 

Llyw. Moel 1 

leu. Tew Hyuav.... 1 

rMabCryg 10 

Dr. D. Powel ft 

Gw. ah leu. Hen 1 

S. Tudyr 2 

W.Lleyn 3 

Bedo BrwyvUys . • - 1 

$. Ccri 1 

W. Egwad 1 



No. XI. — A qTiarto book, of 690 pages, mostly transcripts, by 
loIo Morganwgy in 1800, contaiiuiig U:^ works of the foliowing 

Bards* : — 



No. XII. — A quarto book, of 768 pag€8, called Llyvr Twm o'r 
Naat, No. 3, the first 305 pages appiurenUy written by the Rer. 
Dr. I. Da vies, and the remainder is a fragment of one of the M SS. 
of John Jones, of Gelli hjrdj. The book contains the works of 
the following Bards. 

L. Glyn Cothi 6 Lewis Mon 5 

lor.Vynglwyd 2 TadyrPenllyn 4 

S. Tudyr 3 Bedo Ph. Bach .. 1 

HttwAnr^ttl 1 Hywei RonaUt ^1 

* With SO pages of extracts from Liy vr Du« and which are printed in the Archatology 
of Wale^ and the leflMiniiig 186 pages ironttlie Gggynvcirod. 



4 



1S4 



IIuw Penal 9 

Tu<tyrAled 1« 

KtkyVmaoM* 4 

Dav. Nnnmor .««•••••••••••«• 7 

Llawdden. 9 

Deio ab leu. Ddu 3 

Uyw. abGatyn 1 

Gr. Hiraethog 9 

LI. Goch ab SleirigHen 1 

W. ab Rhjt ab Davvdd 1 

0. ab&«bR.«l»fi.CMCiMit •» 1 

leu. Brydydd Uir 3 

Gr. ab 1. ab U. Vychan 9 

Balpb ab Robert ^« • • • 2 

1. «bRIi.abl.Uw7d S 

Gw. ab leu. Hen i 

Gr. t1. ab D ah E. Uff^w .... 9 

Gr. ab Yr Ynad Coch S 

Gr.V.abOr.abEdimdl .... 1 

LI. ab M. ab Ednyved 1 

H. ab D. ab I. ah Rhys 3 

I. GeUi. ab I. ab Llekioa 3 

M.«bH.abT«dyr 1 

RhysGocliBrm 9 

W.Ueyn 4 

S. Cent 1 

Rhys Cain • 1 

Ow.ibSevnyn 9 



loio Goch 

Mer. ab lUiys 

W. Cynwd 

Gr. Gryg , 

Hywel Swrdwal . . . 

O. Gwynedd 

Hywel Aerdrem . . . 
D. nb Edmwnd • . . 

S. Brwvnog , 

Gr. ab Gvvtvlyn , . , 
Sir Ph. EinlTn..,«« 
Bedo BrwyDu V8 « • • 
Rhys Brydyda 



O. ab li Moel, , , • « • 

GotynOwaiii 

GutoyGIyn « 

S.Cen 

JLewjsI^aron 

Rob, Ddu 

Rob. l^'mv •««t»*t*«»>«««>«««< 
Icu. Deulwyn 
h* Moreanwv 
Bin. Omiiad 
Sim, Vychan 
Rhys renaidd 
S. i'hylip .... 
Gpr. Gyriog 
D. ab Hywel < 



No. XIII. — A thin iulio book» of 132 pages, called liy vr Twin 
<i^r Nant, No. 4, aad cf bit own writing, conlainiiig the woriu of 



Ciidw. ab Robert i 

W.Iieyn 4 

W.Cynwal 8 

S. Cent 4 

IdoGocb 1 

Tndyr Aled 1 

Huw Arwystl, .... 1 

Gwervyl Mechain 1 

S-Todyr L.. «4 



Gr. ab I. ab Xi. Vychaa • « 9 

Edm. Prys, Erbrwy liwydlo. ... 1 

Rhys Wyn ab Cadwaladr I 

D. Llwycl ab LI. ab Gru&dd • • • • 1 

Ralph ab RobefC, « 8- 

Gr.Hiraetbci; 0 

S. Brwjmog 2 

£d.abRhys \ 



No. XIV. — A folio book, ot 332 pages, written about the year 
1640, containinif an Interlude on the CniGifizion<— A Collection of , 
Prorerbs --Etiucal and Historical Tiiadt-^Ho Propbetk Maltegi 

of Merddin and Gwenddydd — Some Pieces of ikft Cynveirdd, or 
Early Bards — Orations by Gwgan, Catwg, leuan Bryd^dd Hir, 
and loIo Goch — ^The following anonymous Poetical Piecea , 10 
Dyriau, 31 Prayers, 32 Carols, 13 Counsels, 5 Reflections — A 
great body of Marginal Notes and Historical Memorandiinui* — 
and the works of the following Bards : — 

Tutlyr Aled Llawdden I 

D. abEdmwtid 1 $.Tudyr « f 

* A great pait of the uuur ginal wnliag coaiiiU of poetical piecei, and by a iqoie 
* 1iaiid«of a]ie«tA4K irS^ 
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Istacii V axuu 1 Dav. Duu Uiraduug . . 

loloGocb 1 D. J«fiet> Erbrwy Uttt 

Mer. ab Rh^s 1 

Dnv. Nanmor 1 

JJr. i^owel ...^ 1 

Sdnu.Prvs 1 

DftF. ab Thomas •« • . • 1 

Eti. ab Ehys o Vaelawr 1 Tho. Uvain olm Elwj H. aiU. 

Gr. ab jrr Ynad Coch 1 



1 

vtir «••• 1 
Huw Robert .••.••••«•«••»••• I 

Sam. Pcitcbard 1 

Hob. ah leu. Gruiudd 1 

Sk»a Morrii 0 

Thomas Evans 3 

1 



No. XV. — A quarto book, of 234 pages, the first 90 pages of 
tke MM- haod-writiBg as No. XIY. wd the remainder of the 

volume in a tVifferent hand of the same period, mixed with more 
modern writintj;, principally by the writer of the notes in both 
Volumes, and vvh<i, it seems, was the Rev. Dav. Jones, vicar of 
Uanvair Dyfryu Clwyd. 

The Toliune contams a CkiUeelKNi of Proveibe*-Tri&ds of Ethies 
bglyiuoii Eiry Mvnydd— tiro CaxoUy tireiihr-4htee Dyifav, four 
CoUeetloiis of Englynioii— and pieces by the ralfciwihg Bards 



£d. Morys . . 
Huw Thomas 
Rich. Hughes 

8. Cent, 

Sob. Gruiudd . . . . 

Tudyr Aled ...... 

D. abJBdmwiid 

Tho. Prya. 

Davydd o Prewen 
]lor..Bobflit. 
H* Moryv* 



• • • • • I 



5 R. ab Rbisiart o Lanymddyvri . . 1 
1 8. Morys o Groesoswallt. ....•.« 1 

6 Hiiw Rhis. Davydd ....•••«•• 1 

1 Ilau' ab Icn. nb Robert 1 

1 Ed. ab lib vs o Vaeiawr ........ 1 

1 BowL Vychan.... « 

1 Gwerv. V. Huw ab Grufudd 1 

8 LI. ab lly. ab leu. ab Goronwy . 1 

1 H. Huws Bardd Coch 1 

1 H.UwydC70val- 1 

8 Rhys Cam „• 1 



No. XVI. — A quarto book, ol" 470 pajjes, called Llyvr Dol2;t^nau ; 

Ko. 8, I. written about the yeai lGi)0, and containing the works 
of the following Bards 

.. 1 Rob. Ddu 1 

. • 2 R. Goch Glyudy vrdwy 1 

S Rob. Clidro t 

r RliYS Cain 15 

.. 3 Sir Fhylip o Emlyn 1 

1 Sim. Vychan 1 

, . . T Tudyr Penllyo. ....... ^ 1 

♦ .19 Tbo. Penllya . 1 

. . 3 S. Cent ^ 8 

. . 9 S. Ccri ft 

9 W. Cynwal-....r •««•• S 

2 W. Lleyn. V- S5 

, . 2 W. ab S. ab Davydd 1 

... 8 S. Tudyr .^v.. W 

1 Tudyr Aled 87 



Dav. ab Rhys , 

Dav. Nanmor . . . , 

Sir D. Trevor ...••••••••^ 

D. ab Edmwod. •« 

Tolo Goch 

Gutyu Owaiii 

GutoyGlyn .«•«*«««.••• 
Gr. II iraetbog 

L. Glyn Cotlu 

L. Moo 

Mer. ab Rhys 

Gr. ab leu. ab LI. Vychan 
I. G. ab I. ab Lieision ... 

O. Gwyoedd. 

O. WsedJOa 

SirO.abOvilym 



No;XVII*— Aq«artobook» of 284 pages, called Uyrr Dolgellau; 
Ko. 8^ U. written about the year 1000, and containmg the works 
of die following Baids 

2b 



Tudyr AM fHf Gr. ab I. ab XL Vjcbui 

Rhys Cain 7 Gr. Iliraethog 

L. Mon 5 Gutvij Owain 

W. Cyn id 1 Hy wel K«iuailt . . 

Goto > Giyn 8 S. Davydd PenUjin.*..* 

S. Ceri.. 1 Mor- Parry 

S.Edward 1 Dav. ab Gwilym 

iU)b. Ddu • 1 Gw. ab Sevuyn 

Todjnr PeoUyu « Sir Pbylip Emlyn 

S, d«nt 1 Gr. ab D. ub Uywel ... 

lolo Goch 1 Hywel Cilan 

S. Tudyr . , 9 Sir D. Trevor ........ 

W. LIcyu 1 SimVychan 

I. Davies * 8 L. Glyn Cotiii 

I. Thomas 1 



No. XIX*— A quarto book, of 610 pages, called Llyvr Dolgell- 
au, No. 2t written apparently by the Re¥» Dr. I. Davies, and 
containing the works of the loUowiBg Banb, l>e6ide» Trioedi 
MoesaadEaglyaiou yr £ryr. 



Guto y Glyn 17 H. ab D. ab I. ab JElhys •« 8 

0. Gwynedd •••,••«, 10 Gr. ab I. ab LL Vycban. . ...... t 

Uywel Gilaii 3 Mer. jUi L ah. Einion • 1 

Sir Q. ab Gwilym 9 Gw. ab leoaa Hen « 

Tudyr Penllyii. ■. •• 4 Deio ab leu. Ddu ..,.•.*« .v. • 4 

loin rroch .« 6 O. ab Llywelyn Mod. £ 

\V. Ueyn 10 li. Gockab MeLrig.Uen 1 

HowAiwysd 10 Haw Cae Dwyd«,« It 

Gr. Hiraethog 1 0 Mer. ab Ehys . . . »v 1S 

Gutyn Owain .^^«»,« 7 LlywelynMocl .ft,...^ 4 

S> Mawddwy ..«..., 1 Lewys Moiganwg 1 

T. Derllys 1 D. ab Mar. ab Tudyr 1 

Sypyn Cyveiliog ••««,••, 1 lev.BadoGwyn •.«..•••• 1 

W. Cynwal ....... 2 Math. Bromficld 5 

leu. Clywedog *1 Hywei Swrdwal 1 

leu. Heuliartb 1 Gutyn Goch l 

S. Ceri , 3 Mabclnv ab Llywaicb •.•••«.. ] 

X. Mon 8 Bedo Brwynllys. ^ , 1 

Khys Cain 2 L. Trevnaut. 1 

Tudyr Aled. C Rhys Penardd..,,.. 3 

Llawdden .....^ 4 Rhys. Cynwal, ^4, . ^ 

S. Tiulyr •.•.«...« 3 S. PhyUp ....... j 

leuai) Tew l Rob. Ddu ] 

iluw Machno , 1 Mad. iienvras. . 3 

<}rufuddGryg 1 lor. Vynglwyd. ,v 1 

1. Llwyd a'^> r 1 ab Gfttfilddi • • • • S leuan Brydydd Hit,,, 1 

Sir Evan o Garno 2 Cyn. ab D. Goch . . ' 

leu. ab Tudyr PeuUyn , , 2 S. Brwynos 

Gr. lAwyd ab D. ab Eiaion .... 1 leaan Deniwyii * 

C. ab Rhys Trevnant 1 R. Goch Erpi ........ : 

I. ab H. ab LI. Vychan 1 L. Daron 

I. ab Hyw. Swrdwal ......... . 1 Tho. Prys,....,-. k . ; 

Mor. ab I. ab Einion 1 Bedo 



No. XX. — A quarto book, of 352 pages, called Llyvr Llaiinv 
Rhan 1, written about the year 1640, which, besides a scale 1 
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tunes in paoe 182, the Awdl y Coronawg Vaban and other pro- 
phecies at the end, contains the works of the following Bards 



Tudyr Aled 
S. Tudyr . . 



1 

pav. Owain 1 

t 

1 
1 



S. ah Morys 
Ilob. ab Hjfwel 
>V. Lleyn. 
Gr. Hiraetbug 



S. Cent 8 

L. Glyn Cotbi , 1 

D. Nanmor 1 

4 
1 
t 



. • . • • •■«-• • • • * 



Ed. Maelawr 
%eoBiD Brydyddldir 
p. nb GwilyiB..*,*»^.«ji ••••••• 

tlhys Cain 4 

{euan Tew 1 

S* Ottl*« •••• f a •-• % 



I. Getbin ab I. ab Ueision 
Gr. ab J. ab U. Vychaii 
D. Uwyd ab LI. ab Grufudd 

O, abS. abRhya 

Rliys Goch Glyiidyvrdnty*. 
Mor. ab Ivan ab Kimon. . . . 
Rhis. ab ilob. ab.Uywei 
Deio ab leuao .Ddu 
H . LI w yd Cyn V al . . 
Sir O. ab Owilym 
!Mer. ab Rbys .... 
Bog. Cy6Q 
Rob. Clidro,.*.,**.* 
Giityn Owain 
lolo Goch 
S. PhyUp . 



t 



m • • »<4 .... 



' • • • • • • • •« • • ■•• 



Xok 'XXIit>— A folio book, of ^62 pagefs, caUed liyrr Oa^ 
Rhan; No. 1, written about the year 1660, and Which contains the 
w<Mka of llie following Bards. 

D. Llwy d ab LI. ab' Grafudd • • . . S 

Deio ab Teuan Ddu 3 

D. ab Llyw. Vychan 1 

G. Llwyd ab D. Caplan , 1 

6. Uwyd ab Ivan*. 

G. ab leuan Hen 

G. Llwyd ab D. ab Einion. 
II. ab Einiou LlygUw« . . . . 
I. ab H^wel Swrdwal .... 
I. Gethin ab I. ab Lleision 
L ab H. ab. D. V^ychan • 
I. ab U udyr Penllyu • . 
len.. Brydydd. 6Sr o.Vciqoo 
Lew. Morganwg ..••••••« 

Liew. Glyn CotM 

Llyv. Moel y Pantri 

Madi. Bromneld 

ilob. iib Ivan 

Rob. Leiav 

Rhys Goch Eryri . 
S. Cent 



DaVfc 'TfMWT' ••••»•••• 4 

Dav> Alaw 4. ••••«•« 6 

Dav. Nanmor , . i Q 

Day. ab Gwilym 3 

DaT^ ab Edmwnd • 1 

Gutoy Glyn • 31 

Gr. Hiraethog 3 

Gw,. ^b Sevnvn 3 

Gr. abGwevIyn 9 

Gr. Gryg •••••••••••••• 4 

Gutyn Owain «^,««. «••'.••«•••. 1 

liywel Cilan .«...••••....•*•• 5 

HtiwlPennant S 



4 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 
16 



1^. Cornwy f.ff,|f**fr ••••«..« 

Huw Pcnllyn . 

Hy wel Rcinallt , , 

lor. Vynelwyd,,,,.. , 

lolo Goch . 
Inco Brydyd^ 
Lew. Men . . 

LJawdden. . , , , . ^ . ^ 2 

|jew.Menai,^««t«««% • 1* 

Lew. Daren... 2 

Mor. ab Ivan 1 

Khvs Penardd 2 

Rob. Ddu . 1 

Rhys Cain *•••«• 1 

W.Lleyn ^ 4 



•■•^ • • • « 



S. Phylip 

Sim. Vychan ••«•••••••••••••« 8 

S. Tudyr 4 

S. Brwynog 18 

Tadyr Aled* • • • ...^ < •^•y* • • • 8 

Tudyr Penllyn . m * • • 5 

W.Cynwal 4 



No. XXII. — A quarto book, of 510 pages, called Llyvr Caer 
Rhun, !No. 2, written about the year 1640, which, besides some 
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moral maxims, religious discourses, and three pieces of Taliesuu 
contains the worl&s of the following Bards: — 



S. Tudyr ••••^ 8 

lolo Goch ••••• d 

Tudyr Aled $ 

Bob. Leiav • ft 



I 



.c\v 



Mon 



W. Llcyn 3 

Huw Cae IJwyd 1 

Gw. ab ScvnyQ 1 

T. DerUw 1 

S.Cent 12 

S. Grufudd 1 

Mer. ab Rbjs ■« 3 

D. Nnnmor . 1 

Or. Hiraetbog 1 

Guto Y Glyn 4 

HywelHir ^ 1 

LI. nb Tlywel »«^««.«..,. 1 

liuvv Comwy 1 

D. ab Gwilym 5 

D. Gorlecb ,^ 1 

S. Phylip.: 1 

Tudyr Fenllyn 1 

D. ab Edmwnd 2 

Gutyn Owaib •••••••••• 1 

Bedo Aerdrem »•••»>•••••••• 1 

iiuwMacbno •••• 1 



Cynwrig ab D. Goch 1 

S. BrwvDM; • • • • ••••••••••• '2* 

Mot* ab tt> Lawn 9 

B. Ddo Hindoos l 

leu. ab Rhyddeieh* • i 

Sir D. Trevor 6 

StrRoe;.Oieinad..... « 

Or. ab leuao o Ly weni •«.«•••.• ft 

Gr. eb yr Ynad Coch.... •«•«•• 1 

Rob. ab D. liwyd « 1 

Sir O. ab Gwilym 

leu. Uwyd Brydydd ...•••«••• 1 

1. Gethin nb. I. ab LlHsioD mm*-* if 

Ed. ab Rhys o Vaelawr . % 

Gr. ab I. ab L). Vychan 1 

I. ab Grufudd LeiaT •••••«•«•, t- 

lur. Vynglwyd. .. ••••«••••,««* ^ 

Gwervyl Mechain ..... «.•...... 9 

W. Vychan 1 

L. Morganwg 1 

Dav. Epynt , ••••• 1 

Sir II mv Robert 1 

W. Cynwal i 

FoulkPrys » 

Rhis. Cynwal 1 

How Arwystl X 



No. XXIII. — A quarto book, of 201 pi^p.e'*, called lAyrr Caer 
RhuB, No. 3, written, excepting the 24 la^it pages'^, about the 
year 1650, and contaiiiiDg the works of the fbtlowhif Bavdi :-* i 

leu. ab Tudyr Peailyn 1* 

Bhis..ab Hj. «b D. ab Einton . . S 

J. Daviei PaqgloriGlarlUMibio . . -H 

Lew. DaroM 

Gr. Hiraetbog . • '2 

S. Brwynog 



Rhis* Cynwal »«.•••.•....•••••• 0 

Rbis.Phylip 9 

Llawddeu «, ••••• 1 

Hywcl Rcinallt ••• 1 

Tud/r Aled 1 

Haw PennaDt 1 ^ ^ 

W. CyawaL *• ••••• 1 Simw Vychan 4«««*. % 



Lew. Meoai 1 

Huw Arwystl 1 

W. Ueyn l 

S. Tudyr 1 

Rbyb Cain . 1 
S. Cain 1 



leuan Tew «..••.••• -S 

Lew. ab Edward , 1 

S. Mawddwy i 

Gr. Havren^,..*, 1' 

Row. Vychan i 
Hutu, at) Hywel, 



Tho. Pry& 1 Tiio. Gwyoedd l 

• No, XXIV^^A quarto book, of 192 pages, caDedUyTr Caer 
lUiiia; No; 4, vritten about the year 1790, aiid>iucii oontaaw 



* Among a few othar aidolei b a oopy of the negodadoa between Llywelyn and 
the £o^iib govenunent 
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the works of the poets of tliat period^ s! 
most abject state, 

Huw Morys, «••«••••• 2 

Ed. ^Tons <? 

O. Giufuad 2 

W. Phylip t 

S. Rhydderch « 

Michael Prichard 37 

Matbew Owen 1 



the Awen in its 



Elis. Rowland 1 

Elis. Wyn o Las Ynys 1 

liob. Ed. Lewis 1 

Rich. Parry S 

Huw W. Pricharf 1 

Evan William , 8 

Mai[g. Daviea ......«.•.•.•... 1 



No. XXV. — quarto book, of 90 pages, called Llyrr Caer 

Khan, No. 5, written about the year 1600, and containing the works 
Cff the folhywiiig Bards* with the Englynion y Mifoedd: — 

D. IJwYdabLI.BbGruiiidd..*. 

D. ab Robert 

Lew. Morganwg . . ^, . . 

Rh^dderch ab Rb^s . . 

Mor.Uwvd ,.,« 

W. MyddeltoQ 9 

S. Brwyoog..,. t 



GutoyGlwi 3 

D. ab GwilyBt 1 

Rob. Ddu 2 

i udvr 1 

D.ahEdmwnd 1 

D. Nanraor S 

leuan Deulwyn 1 

Tho. Prys •^«*. 14 



No* XXVI. — A quarto book, of 110 pages, called Lljvr Caer 
Bhun, No. 9f written about the year 1066, by the author of Its 
contents, excepting a few Englynion, addressed to him by other 
poeto ; md Ibis author was the Key. John Griffith, rector of IJaa- 
ddyman, in Hon. 

No. XXVII.— A quarto book, of 677 pages, called Llyvr 
Caer Rbun, No. 7, written about the year 1640, and, there are 
some reasons for supposing, by the poet William Cynwal. It contains 
a copy of Caut. W. M^ddeiton's version ot the Psalms, beiiides 
^e works of me fbUowmg Bards 



W. Cynwal 40 

S. Tudyr 13 

S. Cent 16 

lolo Goch 10 

X>. ab Edmwnd 6 

Mor* ab Huw Lewis 9 

Or. ab I> ab li. Vychan S 

D. Jones, Vicar oi Llanvair. ... S 

Sir O. ab Gwilym 2 

1). Nanmor 7 

L. GlynCothi 6 

S. Phylip 4 

Sir D. TfPvor 5 

Sim. Vyciian b 

W.Ueyn , S 

I. Brydydd Hir 4 

Huw Ueyn 2 

£dm. Prys, A.D. Meiriou . . . . 2 
Mer. ab.miyt««4i««i»«««-«.*«^»« 4 



. . ... ^.4 



Huw Arwysti 
Gutyn Owain 
leu. Deulwyn • 
D. ab Gwilym . 

Gr. Gxyg 

Gwervyl Mechain , 

Rhis. Cynwal 
S. \^yn , 
leuan Tew 
Ed. Urieu 
Huw Pbnai 
Rhys Goch Eryii • • 
Tuayr Aled 
O. Gwynedd . . . 
Rob. Dda 
L. Morganvg . 
Rob. I-eiav .... 
Ralph ab iUibcrl 

Lew. ab Edward 



• • ... * • .... 

mm9 • • •* 

m • 



• • • • * M . . 



9 
1 
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Ily wel Swrdwal ......»••** 3 L ab T.l . Hy wel ..... 

Gr. Uiraetbog. 1 I. Ddu ub D. ub Qwain 

H. Corawy ab Iv. ab Mer. ab Gr. 1 Rhys Gocb Gijndy vrdwy 

Mor. ab Hywel ab Tu^ • f lancyn ab Einion 

Eli. ab Rhys o Vnelfiwr 2 Huw Llwyd Cynvol 

I. ab Uywel Swrdwal 1 Hy. ab AiiUa ab i. ab i udy r 

L. ab Gr. ab Hywel 1 I. U wyd Brydydd 

Rhy^ ab llarri e Eoas . • 1 Row. Vychan. ..... 

Dr. Gr. Itoberls .a^... 1 Gw, Hb TeTinn Hen 

Gr. ab lilivddercb Gocb 1 Gr. ab yr Vnad Cocb . • . 

Gr. Llwyd ab D. ab Euuon . • 1 Ed. Morys 

Rob.abHam..**.,. 1 $. ab W. Grafudd 

£d. ab Kahjh 2 leu. ab Grufudd .• *.* 

Rhys Ddu Brydydd . . •» » 1 liob. Davydd 

D. Uwyd ab li. ab Grufbdd .... 1 8. ab Hy wel 

Hywel Aerdven 1 ]Kog. Cyfio • • . 

No. XXVIII. — A quarto book, of 102 pncres, called Caer 
Rhun Book, No. 8, written about the year and containiBf 

the works of the foUowiaff Bards : — 

loloGooh 1 Sir D, Trevor ,, 2 



• • % • ■ • * • 
I . • • • • • • 

. . • • .■• • • 



S. Ceat •*> Icu. ab iiiiydderch, 

Hywd Swrdwal 1 S. Gr. ab Ivan ^ . 

Haw MaiOiao^.,* S Gr. ab Tudyr ab Hyw«l 

W. Ueyn 1 Rhys ab Robert ....... 

L. Glyo Cothi . . . , • • 1 Mer. ab Riiys • 

Rhya G«ch Eryri .t* « 1 Brydydd Hir 

D. ab Gwihm* 1 Gr. Hiraethr^ 

Tudyr Penllyn 2 Piers LI wyd ., , 

Rhis. Cynwal • • 1 Huw Lewis. , 



No. XXIX.^A quarto book, of 234 pages, called liyrr Ca^ 

Hhun, No* Q* written about the year 1600. The Mystery of fhfi 
Crucinxion in verse takes up 4B pai^es ; a fra^ent of the Dialogue 
between the Magi, takes up 10 pages, and Catholic devotiona/ 
exercise«(, about 20 pages, with some pieces by Taliesin. The 
lemaiodtr ol the book contains pieces by the following Bards 

D. Nanmor • 2 Llyw. ab Owain 1 

Rbyi'Namnor •••.••«.•• ••• 1 Deio ab lev. Dda •• t 

D. Gorlech 2 D. Ddu Hiraddug 1 

Tudvr Aled 3 Llyw. ab Meredudd ;. 1 

Iniu Gocb 1 Ed. ab Rhys % 

RhysGocb'Eiyri.i 4 liyweWnMoel t 

D.abOirilyiii 9 RhysBfychui i 

No. XXX.— A quarto book, of 100 pages, without a cover, 
bitten about the year 1G80. Besides a metrical tale, called Araeth 
Y Trwstan^ the Lue of Collea, and some moral Triads, this book 
fODtaina m. wort? of the following Bafi^ 

How Morys 10 Ed.RowlMMl- •»»••... 

Rog. Cyfiii'.... •.- 2 Marli. Owea 

D.Jones • ••••«•••• 1 Ed. Morys ..•••^•••••« 

Row. Vychan 1 £d. Davydd...... •..•••••••« • 

Httw Lewis 1 Mor. WiUiam o V«ifion 
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Hum.. ab Ivan • • 1 Or. Grvgiarth , 1 

Bichard Esgob Dcwi 1 Mor.Feallyn « 1 

ab I. al) Ed\Taid 1 D.iv. ab Edmwnd •••••• 1 

iiuvv liwyU Cynval 1 Elis ab Eli» 1 

"So. XXX r. — A quarto book, of 100 pages, without a cover, 
writtf n about the year 1650, which, besides Affieth G-WgaD, baa in 
it tli( worics ot the foilowiog Bards : — * ' ' 

S. Tudyr 4 Rob. ab Davydd.' 1' 

S. Cent , 3 Gr. ab 1. ab. U. Vychan i 

D. nh Gwilym 8 Ed. Ceiriog 1 

Tudyr Aled . ; 1 D. ab Khys 1 

fhy&Gdhi 1 Hywel Cilkn X 

udp Penllyn 1 Tho. Prys . . . . U 1 

. No: XXXII.— A quarto book, of 222 pages, without lunding;^ 
4ie Ersi 164 pages, being poetry, written about the year. 1600, ana 
liie remaining 54 pages, being a history of po( try, are in a later 
hand.--- about the year 1650. The poetical compositions are by the 
following Bards : — 

Tudyr Penllyn J .* 1 Gw. ab leuan Hen ..*.".* 3 

leu. aib T. Penllyn S XJywelyh Moel 1 

W. ELCwad 1 D. Llwyd ab LI. ab Grufttdd 1 

Rhys Nanmor .',* • • 1 Bedo Brwyiillys . . . • : : • • ♦ • ' 1 

leu. Dyvi ....•.«••••... 1 D. ab leuan Llwyd 1 

Ij. Glyn Ck)thi. *.«..•■. . .... 9 leu. ab Davydd Ddu *.* 1 

S. ( eri 5 leu. ab LI. Moel ..•.»«••«»..; .1 

Tudyr Alcd..^^*. 1 D. ab. Mrr. nl) Tudyr 1 



leuan l ew ^ 1 Hyw. ab bir Mathew 3 

Llawdden 1 Ll. ab Gutyu ab 1. Liydan 1 

Rhys Dyganwy 1 Sir Rob. Mydddton 1 

O. Gwynedd ••*• 2 Sir Rhys C nno 1 

S. rhylip 2 Hywel Reinalit 1 

Guto y Glyu 1 Bedo Havesb 2 

Huw Arwystl 1 ' leuan Deolwyn 1 

D. Nanmor S 

No. XXXIIL^A folio book, of 166 fHiges, written under tiie 
direction of Mr. O. Jones by Mr. H. Maurice, being a collection 

of 854 Englynion on the following enlgects : Duchan a Dyvaliad, 
32fT ; INIoes, 240 ; Mawl a Gogan, 160 ; Arwyddion fifin, Ul 
Cofa Blynyddau, 34; and Beddajgraf, 34. 

No. XXXIV. — A quarto book, of 580 pages, the first 300 pages 
being tile printed collection called the Oorehestion Beirdd Cymru, 
and the remainder, written by Mr. O. Jotties and Mr. H. Maurice, 
containing the poetical controversy between the Rev. Edm. Prys, 
Archdeacon of Meirion, and W. Cynwal, the poet and herald 
bard, with a tew pieces by others, as under 

Edm. Prys 36 S. Vychan 1 

W. Cynwal 19 leuan Djri 1 

lemmDyvi.. 1 D.Uwyd..*.;^... ; 1 

Gr. Gryg *• '« 1 Gr. Gr}'g ..-••^i ;..;••..••«•• . 1 

S.Mawddwy 2 RhysCahx 9 
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S. Cain 

h. Morgaowg 

Uw. ab Sevaya 

HnwCfteliwrd 

D. ab LI. ab Madog 

S. Vychan o Oa«r Gai 

D. Liwjd 

€hr. li. ab D. ab Ein Llygliw 

S« Mawddwy 

D. Llwyd ab IJ. ab Grufudd, . • • 
Gr. ab I. ab li. Vychan ••••«. 
Hy wd ab Sir Madww 
I. ab Rh. ab Lly welyn • • • • • . . 

Bedn Phylip Bach 

I. GetliiQ ab I. ab Lleision .... 
D. Bach ab Mad. Wladaidd .... 

leu. ab Huw Cae Uwjd 

Deio ab leu. Ddu «.«••••••••. 

Mer. ab Rhys 

W. Alaw 

W.Llevn 

Uawdden 

Guto Y Glyn. . . ; 

Tudyr Peniiyn 

D. Epynt 



2 Rd. Gclcu ^ 1 

3 Huw Davi ^3 

1 tor. Vynglwyd •*••••« 3. 

ft Rob.Ddn t 

Rhys Brycban , . • t i 

G \v . Tew ....••••••••«.««•.•« t 

Hd. Cynwal T 

How Conwy , 1 

Rd. Llwyd ^ 

S. ab Hywel. 1 

D. ab lancyn «.•••• 1 

Ralph ab Robert 1 

U . Goch y Dant 1 

Hywel Swrdwal ? 

I. ab H. Swrdwal ....^ ^ 1 

Gw. ab leu. Hen I'i 

Hywel Dai Llwyd 1^' 

leu. ab Gr. Leiav 1 

Sir Roger Ofeiriad ...^ 1. 

Hy wel Reinallt • • • • 1 , 

Rd. lorwerdi ••••••«••••••»•« 1 

Gr. Phyllp ...^....^ 1 

D. ab Ieuaii....M» 1 , 

Rog. Cyfin t . 

Hywd Hir .h. t 



No. XXXV.— A quarto book, of 152 pacm* written, about tha ' 
year 1716, by Mr. Richard Morris, who was horn at PentreT 
Eirianell in 1701, and died in the Tower, London, in 1779. The 
contents of the book consist of Carolau, Dyriau, Awdiau, and 
i^iiglynion, which were composed about the times when they were 
written, being about 80 different articles in nwiilMr. 

« 

No. XXXYI. — A long book, of 350 pages, but with many 
Maiik leaves, containing the compositions of me late Bobert Hugliefl» ' 
of Mmk, and' of his own hand-writing. 



No. XXXVIL^A quaito book« of 406 pases, written hy Unj'i 
O. Jones and Mr. H. Maurice, containing a collection of 587 £09^' ' 
lynion, and generaUy denoted by what authors; and also poena 
and odes by the following Bards : — 

Tho. Prys .••••••••««• •••»«^ 5 lolo Goch 

Rhys Goch Eryri . 1 

Adda Vras • . • • 4 , 

Y Bergam 4 

Hwlcyu •••• •••••••••••«*«•• 1 

W. I.leyn 5 

£d. ab Rhys o Vaelawr 1 

Gr.abD. VYchan 5 

leu. Brydydd Hir .••••••«•••• 1 

leu. ab Gr. Vychan % 

Mer. ab Rhys. 1 

Sir Huw P^nant 1 



Edm. Piys 1 

S. Pliylip, .,•.••.......«.... . 1 

R. Phylip 1 

W. Vychan .H.^,.. 1 

O. Gwynedd 1 

D. Llwyd 10 

O. Twna l 

Rob.Ddu..,.*» 3 

D. Gorlech 2 

Llyw. Owain ,.. 1 

lenanDyn... 1 



• 
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leu. &b Gr. Lemv ^ 2 Mor. ab Llywelyn 1 

LI. ab Cynwrig Ddu 1 L. Glyn Cothi 2 

Mer. ab LI. ab Ednyved 2 Sir Rhys o Gamo 1 

LI. ab Mer. ab Ednyved 1 Dienw 4 

LI. ab O. ab Cynwrig 2 Tho. ab Owain o Lan Elwy 1 

D. ab JMer. ab Ednyved 1 D. ab Gwilym 8 

No. XXXVIII. A quarto book, of 692 pages, written by and 
under the direction of Mr. O. Jones, generally containing prize 
compositions upon subjects given by the Society of Gwyneddigion, 
with a few extracts from Lewis Dwn's Book of Pedigrees, and a 
short collection of proverbs, made by the late Lewis Morris. 

No. XXXIX.— A quarto book, of 212 pages, the first IfiB 
pages written about the year 1680, and the remainder about the 
year 1750. The contents are devotional pieces composed at about 
those periods, and possessing no merit. They are only worth pre> 
serving as evidence of the Welsh language being then in a more 
degraded state than in any other period of our history. 

^o. XL. — An octavo book, of 226 pages, written about the 
year 1600, and containing the compositions of the following Bards. 
This is called Llyvr Caer Rhun, No. liL - • . 

D. ab Gwilym Ifi leu. ab D. Vychan 1 

leuau Dy vi v 2 Bedo Aetdrem 4 

Bedo Brwynllys fi Hywel Reinallt 4 

Tudyr Aled 3 Gr, Llwyd ab D. ab Einion .... J 

D. ab E(hnwnd , I Llywel^n ab Gutyn 1 

D. Nanmor 3 Cynwng Goch 1 

Gutyn Owain 2 D. Llwyd ab LI. ab Grufudd . . 1 

Rob. Ddu ...^^ 6 Gr. ab b. Vychtm 1 

lolo Goch 2 L ab Rhys ab Morys 1 

Rhys Goch Eryri 1 Sir Hywel Hir o Vuallt 1 

leuan Deulwyn 1 Mer. ab Rhys 1 

Llawdden 2 Huw Cae IJwyd 1 

Gwilym Tew 1 L. Glyn Cothi 1 

No. XLI. — An octavo book, of ISO pages, called Llyvr Caer 
Rhun, No. 11. written about the year 1630, and containing the 
works of the following Bards : — 

Lew.Daron 1 Mor. ab Edward 1 

VV. Lleyn. 1 Ed. ab Ralph Z 

W. Penllyn 1 Rob. Ddu ab lancyn 1 

TudyrPenllyn 2 Gr. ab Gor.Gethin 1 

Tudyr Aled 5 L Ddu ab D. ab Owain 1 

Guto y Glyn 2 Sir D. Trevor 1 

W. Cvnwal 1 Rob. Leiav 1 

lolo Goch 1 Rob. Ivans 1 

O. Gwynedd 1 Rhys Penarth 1 

Huw Machno 1 D. Bach 1 

Lew. Mon 1 D. Nanmor 1 

No. XLII.— An octavo book, of 214 pages, called No. 41, 
written aboi}t the year 1600, and containing pieces by the following 
Bards:' 

2c 



2U4 



D. LUvyd ab LI. ab Grulfudd ... ^ 

D. lib Gwil^m. $ 

I. tiblUiyvabMorfs 1 

Gr. <kb yr Ynad Coch 1 

S. ubdywel. h., ••.»••«•••«• S 

Gr. Vjchan . . ••«» f 

Mer. ab Rbvt « 1 

Bedo Brwyullvs '4 

llywel HemaUt 1 

Sir I. Leiav 1 

of 240 paget^ bound wHk £vbu% 
Mr, O. Jones, and contai ni ng fl e 

D. Jones, vicar of Llanvtur . . -) 
I. Getbin ab. I. ab lieision • . • . $ 
It.Or.*bHuw .« 

I. ab IL f. Llwyd 1 

D Lkl. abLl.abOniMI..».^« I 

leu. Moo Uen 1 

B. Goch Olyndy vndwy 1 

H. Uwyd Cynval i 

Gutyn Bach nh Ralph .« 

Deio ab leu. Ddu 

M . ab Llyvrelyn Goch 

Cyn. ab D. Goch 

Gr. Ud. a1) D. Ein. Lly^iir«. 

I. ab Hy. ab LI. Vychan 

Llyw. ab Gutyn 

Gr. ab Gor. Gethin- .... 
Icu. ab T. PetHlyn .•••».•«..•, 

Gr. ab Meredifdt! . . ; . 

Bleddyn Vardd 

Gor. Uyriog. 



No. XUy. — A folio book, of 560 page», written by the Rev. 
I. Walters^ the compiler of the Eagliah- Welsh Dictionary, and 

coDtalning the Works of the CynTOirdd and GogynTeirdd» or the 

Bards of the early and middle ages, in number 260 pieces. Sutf as 
the contents of this book have been pr'mtPfl in the Archaioll^ 
of Wales, it is Hot necessary to enter into farther particnlara. 

No. XLV.^A aaarl5 book, of 440 pages, written by Mr. O. 
Jones, containing tne works of the early Bards, in number 101 
pieces ; and beinrr printed m the Archaiology, th^jr fdqnii^ not to 
be particularized here. 

No. XLVI. — A quarto book, of 404 pages, written byrtbto 
Morganwg and Idrison*, containing variQiis bistorical docuina|V|i» 
Ethical Triads and Poetry, some of ii'hic'b are printed in the 
Archaiology. Of unprinted poetry there are pieces by the follow- 
ing Bards : — , 

• Mr. Edward Williiiqpi, and die wiitar of this CaUilogue, Ot, Oven 
EihTa. 



Tudyr Alwl C 

p. ab Edrawiid 11 

Sir D.Trevor « 

D. Namnor • 4 

R. Namnor* 1 

Llawdden • 1 

GotOTGlyn 9 

Rob. Ddu 2 

S. Ccri 1 

leuan Dyvi 1 

No. XLIII.— A quaito book, 

Dissertatio de Bardis, wrlttf n by 
works of the following Bards 

Gw. Myddelton 1 

Mor. ab Huw Lewis • • . • 2 

I. Biydydd HIr I 

Bedo Aeddrw 3 

Huw Ceiriog; 52 

Inco Brydyad ............ .A. • 1 

Sir Rog. Ofetriad 1 

Rob. abDavyM.... 3 

Ily. nb Tolyn ,.,.••..«•,....• 1 

lly. Itemailt - 

R. Nanmor 2 

S. Ceri 3 

llawdden 1 

W. Eftwad 1 

leu. Ddu y Bilwg 1 

Mer. ab Rbys 1 

T. Derllys 1 

Sir D. Owain 1 

leu. Dyvi 1 

Sirfi^dDda 1 

lorwmiBdi 1 
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S. Cent 

Talieuft 

Ilcinin ... . •«•• 

lolo Goch 

Uaw dden 

Or. Hiraeliiog 

^udyr Penllyn 

jMabclav ab Llywarch* 

'Bedo Phjiip B&ch 

leu. Tew leuano .« 

*Hy, n\> D. ab len* ab BJijs 

leu. Tew Hjroav •< 

lihys Uoch Glyndyvrdwy . . , « , 
Rhys Lid. ab K.hys ab Rhicard 

leu. Brydydd Uir 

S. Mawdowy , 

H. Macbno , 

Guto y Giyn 

L. Glyn Cothi 

•GwiL Tew 

X. Morganwg 

Mei ddm . , 



. • • « »*• • • • 



'i Tudvr Aled 

1 S. PhyUp... 

1 Rd. Cynwal 

2 S.Tudyr 

2 W. Deyn 

1 D. Nwnnor 

1 IX ab Edmwud 

2 Or. Llwyd ab Ivan 
1 I. Vychan o Gaer Gai . • • 
1 1. GatUa ab L ab Uoiiion 
9 SirlvaaaGamo •••••.»«• 

3 Roger BaccMi 

9 Y Beiigam 

3 GoroDwy Owain ......... 

1 Rhys Goch Eryri • • • • 

1 Cyy . ■'[}) Scvnyn 

1 Or. Lid. nh LI. Vychan .. . 

1 Mathew Owaui 

1 Or* ab yr YnadCocb.., 

1 Rd. Phylip 

1 Gwil. 1^ Gwilym o Voiii 
1 



No. XI.VIT. — A quarto book, writtpn by tbf late Rev. Evan 
£yaDs, and containing the compositioDs ot the. following J^ards^ 
besides a copy of the Gododm of Aneurin : — 

£>. ab Gwilym. ..^ •••••• 4 S. Mawddwy ^.^^......^ 1 

GwilymTew •••••• 1 Ian. Tew leuanc... 1 

,QutoyGljii • 1 Gor. Owain «««».^««.« 1 

«S.C(Bnt •.«•••••••••••• 8 leoao Varddy £.£vans S 



CATALOGUE, &e. 



PART II.— PROSE. 



No. I. — A folio book, oi 44J pages, called Achau, Tolume 1, 
written by Mr« O. Jones, being toe GeQealogie« of the pcindpal 
families of Wales. 

No. II. — A folio book, of 406 pages, called Achau, volume 2, 
written by Mr. O. Jones, beinff a continuation of the Webh Ge- 
nealogies, with the Uwonry of die am» of the anoient 
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No. III. — A folio book, interleaTed, of 914 pages, writtn kf 
W» WillUttis, A.D. 1690, and coBteining the foUowiog does- 
ments . ' 

1. ** Extenta com. JUigUsey fiusta per lohanneqide Delves, Anno '26^ R«9i 

£dwardi tertii, post conquestum Anglic, annoq. Domini 1352." 

2. The Cbaner of North Wales, dated " apud VV estiniud(er, terUo die 

Mattii, Anno tepn nri vicetimo Mcundo, A.D. lAO?.** 

3. Charter Elian, given bySdnard IV. — "Teste meipso apid Cftemafvon 

decitno die Octobri'^, anno rp<!ni nrioctavo, 1409. 

4. A liuil or Letter of Pope Julius 2<^"»- " diiecto tiUo lobanni Hughes 

canonico eccUe de Kiastre Kyhy Baiigorieii dioc.'— *Dat..«.*Miio ID- 
camationis Domiiuoe iniiMiino qoingeotesimio se&to pridie Bv: Octo- 
• brii, Fondficatos nri auno certio, 1506.*' 

No. IV.-^A folio book, of 202 pages, being a BftaeeUany, 
called Y Gell GymTeg, ToluDiel, written by Mr* O. Jones^^d 
cootaioiBg, among ouier articles, the following 

I. Cwjrdion, or Ancient Welsh Law-FIe«dilig9« 

3. Goreuot), or Most Excellent Things. > 
3» The Ancient British Kings. 

4. Letters on Arcbaiologv and Poetry. 

5. Extracts from Lewis Dwn's Genealogies. 

6. The Thirteen Rarities of the Isle of Britain. 

7. Damegion, or Fables, written about A.D. 1300. 

8. An Aooount. of the Poetical Controyersy between the Bef. Archdeaooa 

Prys aad.W. Cynwal. . , 

9. A dditiooB to "Dr. Daviet's DictUmaiy,. by !«, Mopip« . 

No. V,— A folio book, of 207 pages, being tolome 2 of the 
Bfiscellany, called Y GeU Gymysg, written by Mr. O. Jonea, and 
containing, among other articles, the following : — 

1. A Collection of Diarebion, or Proverbs. 

2. Letters, by Rowlands, on British History. 

S. Revenues oi the Collegiate Church of Cijnog. 

4. An Acoountof Beanmam. 

5. An Account of the Celtic Remains by Lewis Mofris. 

6. A Letter written by Owain Glyndyvrdwy. 

7. The Saints of Mon. 

8. A Chronology of Hum. Llwyd. 

9. Breuddwyd Goronwy Ddu. ' 

10. An Account of, and the Contents of, Llyvr Cocfa. 

II. Philological Letters. 

18. Webb Medicinal Rectnes. 
13. The Histoiy of Gwattfavoed. 

No. VL— A folio book, of 298 pages, being volume 3 of the 
Miscellany, called Y Gell Gymysg, written by Mr. O. Jones, and 
containing, among other articles, the following:*— > 

1. Letters from the Rev. Gor. Owain to L. Monis. 

2. IIisrr i ic-\l Extracts from Uavod Ychdcyd Collection. 

3. Medicinal Recipes. 

4. Cantrevi a Chymydau Cyniru, acy Plwyvau. 

5. Historical Notices as to Ancient ^milies. 

6. Ancient Music. 

7. Laws of Minstrelsy by Gru. ab.Cynan. 
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- 8. ExtracU from the IlavoU Vchdrjfd Papers. 

9. The Charter of Sw^dd y Waen, orCbiilc. 

10« Ancient Chioi nlog)*, 

11. The Mcini Hinun of Maea-Mawr, aodotben* 

12. Historical Notices. 

18. All Aceoont of OMnnartfaen Eitttddfod. 

14. Ancient Manorial Claims. 

15. The Seven Cantrevs of Morgan wg. 

16. The Twenty-four Wonders of the Isle of Britain. 
17* Aodent Chronolofgr of Wales. 

18. Historical Notice of Sim. Vychan, th« Batd. 

19. A List of Welsh Historiographers. 
SO. The Fifteen Tribes of North Wales. 
91. Genealogical Notices. 

No. VII. — A folio book, of 171 pages, being volume 4 of the 
Miscellany, called Y Gell Gymysg, written by Mr. O.Jones, and 
containing, 

1. An Account of the MS. of Dr. Tho. Williams's Latin-Welsh Dictioo- 
9JJ, being the original, from which Dr. John Davies imbUsbed his woci. 

S. A Table of the Kings and Princes of Wales. 

3. A List of the Bishops of St. David's Llandav, St. Asaph, Bangor, and 

Hereford. 

4. The Lords Prettdcnts of Wales. 

5. British Zoology, Welsh and English. 

6. Names of Vessels, Welsh and English. 

7. Epithets for Rivers and Waters ; also for Fish. 

8. nosbandiy Tenns} also of Domostic Atuarals. 

9. Games and Sports. 

10. Naines of Weapons, Titles, and other Thin f^s. 

11. Uistoncal Notices of the Family of Bleddyn ab Cynvyo. 
19. Chtonology. 

IS. Several Poerical Pieees by the Cynvebdd and Oogynveicdd ; also t]|e 

Historical Triads. 

14. An Essay on the PeauiUion, by L. Morris. 

15. Terms in Husbandry of S. Wales. 

16. The Tribes (Five and Fifteen) of Wales. 

17. Genealogiea of Powys. 

No. VIIL^A Iblio book, of S86 pages, fairly written, on t<I- 
lum, about tibo year 1400, irtuch Is a copy of the Laws of Hywel 



legible throughout, is a record of great value. 

No. IX. — A folio book, of 300 pages, written by Mr. Hugh 
Maurice, by the direction of Mr. O, Jones, being a copy ot a 
Valuable Manuscript on vellum, written in the* year 1346, and 
called Llyvr Ancr Llan Dewi Brevi, which is now in the Library 
of Jesus CoU^, Oxford. The contents are as follows : — 

1. Laddar, being a Dialogae between a Master and his Scholar^ on The* 

ology. 115 pages. 

2. Mai yd aeth Mair i Nev. 14 pages. 

3. Dwyvavvl Gariud, or Divine Love. 6 paged. 
4* Perlewygau, or Extacies. 20 uaKes. 

5. Ach Dewi, or the Genealogy or St.. David. 20 pages.* 



Dda. This copy, being i 




•lete preservation, and, therefore. 
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6. Buchedd Beuno, or Hw lifi o£ St. Bmiiioi» 12 pages. . 

7. A Diulugue between Adrian and Ipotit. 15 pB^BS» 

8. The Dnrtrine of the Trinity, 4 pttL'^-s. 

9. Athrnw lacth Pawl am gretiu, Q pogef. 

10. Pwyll Y I'ader. 7 pages. 

11. Breiiddwjd Pawl. lOfMgM. 

12. Rhybud*! Gabriel. 1 page. 

IS. Eveiif^V'i Ieu:m, t r tlie ( iosjif^lof John, pAgOS. 
14. llaiies gv'tlatl leuaii Vcudigaid. 11 pagca. 

No. X. — A folio volume of LeUera, called liytbyrau ac Aja- 
rywion. 

NOta XI.»A folio volimie of Lettort» onlM Llythyrau y Mor- 
risiaid. 

No. Xli.— A folio tohime of Letters, ealted Uytliyiau j Mor- 
risiaid. 

N». XIII.— A Mo vokme of Letters, eolM Llythyras ae 
AmywioQ. 

No. XIV.— A qnarto volume of Letters, called Llytliynui ac 
AmrywioD. 

■ 

No. XV.— A quarto T«liiiie otf ^Uers, called Llyth}^a« ac 
AmrywioD. 

No. XVI.— A quaito Tolume of Letters, calied Llythyrau ac 

Amrywion. 

No. XVIU^A <|uarto volvaw of Lettetif caUed liytlqfnftae 

Amrywion. 

No. XVIII.— *A quarto Tolumo of l^etten, eaded U^jftS^m y 
Moniaiaid* 

No. XIX.— A quarto volnme of Letton, called LlythyM y 
N^miaiald. 

No. XX. — A quarto book, of 376 pages, writteu by Mr. 0. 
Jones^ which contains a copy of Henry Perry's Rhetoric, p(iiite4 
in the Groal*: the Genealogy of the British Sukts, theTUMi of 
^ Isle of BritaiB, BHiiisal Triada,^ and a few pieces of /Hie aariy 
poet^t printed in the ^kjrcliaiolo|y of Wales* tn ai(lditiiHita lime 
ift coatauia the lollowiiig actidw 

1. A Littflr from W. S a lss huty to Gr. Himetbeg. 

2. The Five Bojal Tribes of Widii. 

3. The Oration of lolo Goch. 

4. Four pieces of Poetry : one by Mad. ab Goronwy Gethin, A.D. 1404^ 
one hy Or. Ud. ab D. eb Einion ; and two otherB, anonyniotB. 

No. XXL— A quarto t^ook, of 244 pages, written by Mr. O. 
• AWilihBMigMns* paUiihtdfiMiimieiair^S».Ta. 
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Jones, but with sotte blank lewres «t Hit end. It tobtUM the 

following articles : — 

1. British names of Men and Places. 
9. Botameal tumiet, Welsh and English. 
S. A short Chronology. 

4. A Catalogue of the Hongwrt MSS. 

5. Mangovion, or Historical Notices. 

6. A Fragment of the Sfobinop of * • « . , . 

7. Soith Doethion Rbuvauiy gpui LI. OInriad* 

No. XXII.— A quarto book, of 247 piifres, written by Mr. 11. 
Maurice, for Mr. O. Jones, containing the t'ollowing articles : — 

1. The Grammar and Laws of Versiticatioii, by !>. Ddu o Himdd- 



P'jSfi 1 to iOO 

2. Dosbarth y 7 Gelvyddyd lOQ 

3. The Statute of Minstrelsy, by Gr* ab Cynan •« . . • 114 

4. Prosody and Punctuation 118 

5. The Graduates of the Caerw^s Eisteddvod 130 

6. Awgrym Llaw, or Conversatiaa bjtfaa Fili0BfS. , .«.••«..« J85 

7. Cntrwet!i';r\i th Cerdd Dant 137 

8. Clod C cidiJ Davawd ac ei Dechreuad ; 153 

9. Aiurj wion 247 



No. XXIII. — A quarto book, of 534 pages, written by .2^. 
H. Maurice, being a copy of Meddygon Myddvai. 

No. XXIV. — A quarto book, of 142 pages, being a copy of 
tlie ChroiiiBl^ «alM Bnid y Tywysogion, by Caniawg o taiH 
curao. 

No. XXV. — A quarto book, of 776 pages, written, by Jolm 
Jones o Gelli Lyvdy, in the ^^car 1608, being a Chronicle of Bri- 
tain, from the earliest times to the reign of James I. and compiled 
by himself. 

No. XXVI.-*.Aiittarto book, of 130 pages, written by the late 
Robert Hughes, containing lietters, and iome of the poeoealcoift- 
positions of the Bev. Goroawy Owain* 

No. XXVII.-**A quarto book, of 302 pages, written in tlie 
year 1675, containing the following articles 

1. Manachlog yr Ysbryd Glan. 

9% l^nntheg Arwydd cyn Dydd y Vam» 

S. Evcngyl Nichodemus. 

4. Y Saith Bechawd Marvawl. 

5. Saith Weithred y Drugaredd. 

6. Hanes Htus Vcapasian. 
7« Sftieh Doethion Khuvatn. 
8. HiMies Sylvester. 

d. Traethawd Tair Caiac Prydyddiaeih. 

10. Deddv Grufttdd ab Cynan. 

11. Y firenlnoedd o Gwlcn, ac y Grogtith, a metrical l^nd, of $40 

Englynion, by lorwcrth Vyti^wyd. 

12. Eight Pieces of Poetry. 
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No. XXVIIT.— A quarto book, of 204 j>ao;f s, written abioiit 
the year KJdO, and containing the foliowiiig articles 

1. Meddyginiaetli : Medicinal Recipes* 

2. Botany, Welsh and LaUii. 

3. Diarenon: Proverbs. 

4. Meddyiiiniaeth : Medicinal Recipes. 

5. Nine pieces of Poetry. 

6. Meddyginiaeth : Meaicinal Recipes. 

No. XXIX.<— A quarto book, of 192 pages, written about the 
Tear 1650, and containing, besides 15ptecea of poetry, more or 
leas mittilated, the following articles : 

1. Buchedd Mair Magdalen* ' ^ 

2. Tnoedd Moes. ..... j' 

3. YmddyddanioD Gwybodacdi. 

4. BncfaeiM St. Mai^vet, 

5. TraethawdarGmTcM. 

No. XXX.— A quarto book, of 144 paffos, written about the 
year 1770, being a Treatise called Yr Yuys Ddyiiawl, or The 
Humaii laland, and wliicb aeema to be a translation from an En- 
glish work, which is dedicated to Sir Thomas Thynne by the an- 
ther, Richard Bernard. Caer Rhun. 

No. XXXI. — A quarto book, of 392 pages, written about the 
year 1600, being a collection of Genealoafies, and a Treatise on 
the Origin ot Armorial Bearings, by D. ab Thomas ab Llywelyn. 

No. XXXII. — A quarto book, of 144 pages, written by Mr. 
H. Maurice, being Hanes Dared, or the story of Paces, 

No. XXXIII. — A quarto book, of 158 pages, written alioilt 
the year 1600, being a collection of Medical Recipes. 

No. XXXIV. ~A quarto book, of 166 pages, written by the 
Rev. John Piys, in the year 1023, and containing the following 

documents : — 

1. Atn diredd a dyledos^ion Powys : Of liuuls nnd Proprietoft in Powis. 

2. Am Inrllaeth Caer Lleoii : Of the EaHdoiu ot' Chester. 

3. Cantrevydd a Cb^niydau Cymru: The Hundreds and Tythings of 

Wales. ' * 

4. Gosodedigaeth Dyvnwal : The Institution of Dyvnwal. 

5. Khandiredd Meibion Cunedda : The Possessions of the Sons of 

edda. 

6. Dinesjdd, Cantrevydd, Cymydau, a Phlwyvau Cymra : 'Hie Towns, 

Hundreds, Wapentakes, and Parishes of Wales. 

7. The Counties and Bishopricks of Ent'hnKK wiili the number of Parishes 

in each, out of the Register of Liutiaimon in laL 

8. Pympheg Llwyth Gwynedd: The Fifteen Tnhe» of North Wales. 

9. Genealogical Extracts from the Book of Gatyn Owain. 

10. A grant of Fenfmpnt from the Commissioners ibr BromGeld and luif 

and Returns of Kents. 

11. An Order how the Rents of Bromfield and lal are to be paid. 
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. No. XXXV.— A quarto book, of. 240 pages, writtea by Mr. 
^ 0. JoneB, being a copy of a boorik by Moses Williams, in two 
parts* of Kepertorium Poeticiitai» wherein the first line of each 

fieco and the initiab of the names of the authors are given ; and 
^oetarum Nomina. 

No. XXXYl. — An octavo book, of about 200 pages, called 
Uyvr Caer Rhun, No. 16, written abont the year 1600, and con- 
taining Medical Recipes, intermixed with some jj^eces of Poetry, 
* hoi so mutilated as not lo be lerabl e in general. 

No. XXXVII.— An octavo book, of 348 pages, being Gramad- 
S. Vychan, or the Grammar of S. Vychan, and apparently of 
his own hand-writing, about the year 15B0. 

No. XXXVIII.*^An octavo book, of 420 pages, bemg a 
transcript of the Book of leu. ab D. ab leuan Goch Saer, made 
by the Bard Hywel ab Sir Mathew, in the years 1576 and tSffS. 

Ks general contents are the following :— . 

1. Diarebion : A Collection of Finvcrh?. 

2. Trioedd Ynys Prydam . Historical Triads. 

3. Trioedd Arbenig : Moral Triads. 

4. I>Mthineb y C^miy : Madms. 

5. Some Moral Pieces of Taliesin and Aneurin. 

6. Tri Thlws ar Ddeg: The Thirteen Rarities of the Isle of Britain. 

7. EnglynioQ yr £ryr ac Arthur. 

8. Cjmiradvau Meddwdawd : The Qualities of DmBkenneM. 

9. Hyd a lied Gog Magog : The Diroendons of Gog Magog. 

10. On the Trinity. • " 

11. Ymddyddan Adrian ac Eppig. 

19. Tniddjddan rhwng Selyr ab Davydd Brophwyd a Marcholphus: King 

Solomon and Marcholphus. 
18. Explanation of the Calendar in Vene. 

14. Astrology. 

15. Awgryro Uaw : Discoursing with the Fingers. 

No. XXXIX.— An octavo book, of 298 pages, written about 
the year 1600, by Owain Jones, bdng a Welsh aad £n|[^8h Vo- 
cabulary. Caer Bbun. 

ft 

No. XL.— A quarto book, of 158 pages, written about the year 
1000, beiog a coUection of Medical Recipes* 

No. XLI.-XLV.~A part of Osterfald on the Bible, in five 
volumes, translated iutoWelsh by the Rev. Evan Evans, and in his 
own hand-writing. 

No. XLVI. — A quarto book, opening long-wise, of 286 pa^es, 
written by Edward Lhwyd, being Nomina Yhrorum ^ Paenuna- 
ram Propria, e — 

Camdeni BritanmH. 
Canideni Relliquits. 

2d 
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Chioii. Saxaik Gibaani* 

Goldasti Andquit. Alaman. 
Firandc^ Norn. luiui in Willecam. 

PltJCOpfo. 

Kiliano Duflso, ad Calcem Dictionarii Teutonici. 

Liidolrhi Botteii Auctaiio Nom. Piopr. et ex aliis Autofibiu haud pancii. 

No. XLVU.— An oetar?c» clasped book, wfktaw lif Mr. Owe* 
Jone^, cdntaanig wiMi Histomttl Notiees^ 

No. XLVIII.— A small paper book, octaTO-folded, being. W. 
lii^g VMbulMjry onpied by Monte, 

No. XLIX.— Seven memoraiicliiiik-booksof HUMeUaneoua articiei^ 
of uo great consequeuce. 

IS: lii^A <|riirt»T«ii«M 4f iDimllaaoowanticlMi,. of no 

No. LI. — ^A folio volume of miscellaneous articles^ of no gieat 
yalue. 

No. UI. — FiTo folio papOr book» H hdaen ta the Potto, 

giving the subject, the first liM, tke IMM of Ifeo Wrtbor of 
each pieooy written by Mr. O. Jones. 

No. LIII.^Thirteen quarto paper books of similar Indexes, and 
written by Mr. O. Jones. 

Jm additio» to> Ae ibvegoing Catalogne, there ere two folio and 
eighteen quarto Manuscripts, for the most part lelntiT* to Natural 

History ; and, therefore, being not particularly upon the subject of 
Wales, or its history, it was not thought necessary to ^nve a cfc- 
scriptiori of their contents. Many of them appear to be in the haod- 
wiitiog of £dward Lhwyd. 
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PRINTED AND SOLD BT 

♦ • 

£. WILLIAMS, 

BOOKSELLER TO THE KING & TO TH£ OUKE OF YORK, . 

No. 11, STRAND, 

HEAR CHAKING CROSS, LONDON. 



AiKlN*8 Tour into North Wales, 7m 

Arcbaiology of Wales, 3 vols, royal Ovo. in board$t very tearce 

— __ vol 8, in boardi, 2/ 2$ 

Arnold's Cbionicle of the Ancient Customs of London, 4to. 
neatly bound, ll 10s * 

Awdiau ar destynau y Gwyneddigion, is Gd 1701 

Ayloffe's Calendars of the Ancient Charters, and of the Webh 
and Scotch Rolls now remaining in the Tower of Lon- 
don, 4to. deganUjf boun^tdt 

Barber's Tovr into South Wales, avo. 7» 0rf 

Baidd Cwsg, 12mo. If erf 

Beaumares Bay, a Pociii, by Richard Llwyd, very scarce, 3« 6rf 
Beauties of Cambria, beautifully engraved on wooden plates, by 

H. Ihi<jhe$y No. 1 and 2, 10* Gd each 
Bible in Welsh, large pnnt, 800. BatkeU'§ wHtion, new, 1/ 6t 

Lmim, 1760 

- vsry netU and fair, ' tcaree, Baikett, ll lUt 

1726 

— " — - 12nio. Pearl Type, very neat and elegant, t5« 

Cambri(ige, r2nio. new andne^t, lO^CW. ia08 

- — by P. Williams, 4to. large print, in numbers, 
U 10* 
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Bingley's Collection of favoiuite Welsh Airs, /olto, tew^ 
10$ 6d 

— ^— Tour in North Wales, wUk mt^ mtd plaUi, 9m, 
bomd, 19i 

Barton's History of Wales, tearce, lOt 6d 

Cambria Depicta, or a Tom through North Wales, <//im- 
trated with 71 vimos, iHiuulijally coloured, from Nature, 
by Edward Pugh, a native Artut, royal 4to. ut boardt, 

■ small paper^ the piates iiol coiiwred; k 

boards, 2t 

Cambrian Direetoiy, or Sketches of the Welsh Territories, 6vo. 

^— - Rcgislers, 2 vols. Qvo» with platen and maps, in boards, 
ll U 

" vol. 3, with plates, i^'c. in. boards, 15s 



Canwyll y Cymry, or the Webbman's Candle, in Welsh, 8to. 
M boardM, 6§ 6d 

m neatlif doimcf, 8s Bd 

Collection of Welsh Travels, or Memoirs of Wales, by a Bar- 
rister.— The Welsh Mouse-Tiap, &c. bound together, 
very scarce, 1/ I s 

Common Ti ayer, in Wolt-ti, Uvo. large print, elegantly bound in 
blue TurJutf, scarce, ll lis 6d Cambridge, 1770 

' ! .12nio. new, 6s 1819 

- 24mo. ntw, 7s 1818 

— targe pmsU, and Singing Psalms, \ 
bomd. Is ' — • — 179e 

%• Welsh Bibles and CotAmon Prayers, of various sizes anil 

editions, may be had neatly hound. 
Concise Historical Account of the Ancient Druids, 2s Gd 
Davies s Welsh Botanology, in Latiu^ English, and Welsh, 8vo. 

boards, 12« 

Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, ncori^ 
bmsd, 1/ Is 

■ ■ • - Celtic Researches on the Origin, Traditions, and Lan- 



guage, of the Ancient Britons, Bvo. m atly bound^ ll U 
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Dftvies'a (Dr. Jolm) Wdsh and Latin, and Latin and Welsh 

DictioiMury, yb^, very luat tmdfiSr Gppy» very scarce, 

7/ 7« — — 1632 

Dissertation on the WelsU Language, the late John Walteis^ 

very rare, 10s (>d 
Drych y prif Oesoedd, 4* 6rf 
Dyddanwch Teuleuaidd, 12mo. 4» 6d 
EMay on the Antiquity of the Irish Langaage« being a CoUa- 
' tion of the Irish with the Panic Language^ proving Ire~ 

land to be the Thulb of the Ancients, neaibf bomd, 

and rare, 12s 

Evans's Cambrian Traveller's CiuiUe, large Qvo, very thick, in 
boards, I8s 

■ ■ English and Welsh Dictionary, 8vo. in boards, 10s 

■ ■ ■ ISmo. t» boardi, 7i 

Map of North Wales, 18f 

- ' — ■ on canvas, in a case, li 1* 

— Specimens of the Poetry of the Welsh Bants, 4to. m 
board$, lOs 6d 

■ ' neatly bound, l is 

Familiar Discourse concerning the Mine adventure in South 
Wales, by Waller, Figot, Morris, aQ4 others, very scarce. 
Is i>d 

Fenton 8 Historical Tonr through Pembrokeshue, many pUUea, 
4to. targe paper, m hoar^ 61 5« 

I email paper, 

in boarder 2t2i 

Foley's Practice of the Court of Great Sessions, of Carmar- 
then, Pembroke, and Cardigan, Bvo. veiy scarce, 10s Qd, 
Gambold's Welsh Grammar, 2s Qd 

Giraldus Cambieusis, translated by Sir Richard Uoare, Bart. 
with 60 bea;iiHfid eagnmage, 2 vols, royal 4to. in boardt, 

Gododin and the Odes of the Months, by Anenrin» newly 
. translated from the Welsh, 12mo. boards, 49 ed ^ 

GorchcstUni Beirdd Cymru, being a select collection uf Ancient 
Welsh Poetry, in Welsh, 4to/ sewed, lOs iUi 



4 CAMBlllAN BOOKS. 

Gwilym, ( Dafydd ap) the Poetical Works of» In Welsh, with 

his Life in English by William Owen, 8vo. in board*, 

verff scarce, 12s 
Haues Brydain fawr, Rvo. in Welsh, boards, i>« Ot/ 
Hanes Crefydd yo Ngh) niru, gan D. Peter, 8vo. boards, 12s, 
Historical Acooiut of the Owedir Family, by Sir John Wynne, 

hemd, and Moroe, 1/ 4». 

II In MSS.fairfywni' 

fen, wUh nates, 

History of the Isle of Anglesey, to which is added the Memoirs 

of Owen Glcndowcr, vcrjf scarce, 10« 
Jones's English and Welsh Dictionary, 12uio. boards. Us Qd 
— — Historical Account of Apparitions, \s 6d 
History of Brecknockshire, 2 vols, royal 4to. mmf 

p&leff, Aoardt, el lOi 
Musical and Poetical Relies of the Weli^ Baids, ft 

parts, folio, Aovmf, 2/ lOt 
Letter to Dr. Warren, Bishop of Bangor, by Shon Gwialan, 5«. 
Life of Merlin, surnamed Ambrosius, with his Prophecies 

and Predictions interpreted, a new edition, Qvo. neatbf 

bound, lQs6d ' 

■ tJi boards, Qs 

Lipscomb's Journey Into South Wales, 8vo. 8« 

Llewellyn's Historical Account of the' Welsh Version of the 

Bible, neaibf bomd, and wry »eam 
Lloyd*8 History of Cambria, now called Wales, with the ori^i- 

nai wood plates, and re-printed Trom the original edi- 
tion, 4to. in boards, 21 28 
Lloyd's Welsh Sermons, 8vo. 6s Qd 

Uwyd's Archaeologia Britannica, very neat and ieareB, 91 St 
Malkin s Antiquities and Biography of South Wales, plaitK 

4<a bowdt, llllf «d 

' 2 vols, Bvo/boardi, 11 Is 

Manby's History and Antiquities of the Parish of St. David's, 

in South Wales, many plates, royal 8vo. in boards, 15*. 
Meyrick's History and Antiquities of Cardiganshire, ii;i^A'»Miif 

pla^, 4ta boards, U lU Qd 
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bAMBRIAN BOOKS. & 

Moigvi*8 (Mis.) Tour to Milford Haven, 8vo. tii boardi, Moroe^ 
lOi 6d 

Nanative of the peculiar Case of the Ute Lord Wamick, 6f « 
Manttcal Odes to commemorate the achievements of the British 
Navy, by the late Efiezer Williams, 4to. 69, 

New Map of Cardiganshire, from actual Survey, 4 sheets, 

coloured, and on canvas and rollers, 2^ 12* iid 
O'Connor's Grammar of the Gaehc LAOguage, boards, 12iih>. os, 
Owm'M Welsh and Ens^Hsh Dictionary and Grammar, 2 vols. 
4to. ia boanit, 6/ 16t 6<f 

I ' ■ ■■ — 2 vols. 

royal 8vo, im boards, 9lVHBd 
m I ■ I I .. I. — , abridg- 

ed, 12mo. boards, 7« 6rf ♦ 
— — — Welsh Gram mar, 8vo. boards, Is 6d 

m Cambrian Biography, 12mo. boards, Is Od 

'— — Heroic Elegies of Prince Uywarth Hen, 8vo. in Welsh 
and English, very tearee 
Paradise Lost, translated into Welsh verse^ 8vo. 

Pemiaat's Tour in Wales, with 44 beanU^ plates, 8 vols, royal 

Bvo. m boards, 3/ 13s ^ 

' — — small paper, 3 vols, el^antly bound, 

2/ 2« 

■ History of the Parishes of Whitford and Holywell, 

4to, Jine plates, elegant^ bound, 11 Is 

Literary Life, phteM, 4I0. im board$, mros, 16^ 

PettmgalTs (Dr.) Legend on the British Coins of Cuaobelin, 
and others. 4lo. tearee, 7s 6d . 

Pilgrim*8 Progress vA Welsh, 12mo. Qs 6d 

i'iuiis ol the principal Harbours, Bays and Roads, in St. 
George's and the Bristol Channels, from Surveys made 
under the directions of the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
hints for the greater security of the Navigation on the 
coasts of Wales, with a large Map of the whole, very 
ncolly tnffraved, folio, sewed, Idr 
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6 CAMBRIAN BOOKS. 

Poetical Works of Edward RichanU, ill Webh, and h» Life in 

English, 8vo. 3« Qd 

PpwdTs Uistoiy of Wales, a¥o. eCESMWt^ Apim^ and 
Mearee, SI 3« 

Pfcgethan ncn Homilatt, by J. Roberts, 8vo. In boards, lOs 6d 
Pritchard's Divme Poems, 8vo. scarce, lOs 6d 
Report on the advantages of the establislunent of a Board 
of Commissioners for Fisheries in London* by Robert 

Fraser, Esq. 4to. ^ 

Roberts's Chronicle of the l^ngs of Rdtain, 4to. fa boat^g, 
2/ 2f 



" Iwyc paper, btb. 

9id$ 

— — Review of the Policy and pet uliai Doctrines of the 

Modem Church of Rome, 8vo. boards, Gs 
• Cambrian Popular Auti^uities, wUk 10 platet, cokar^ 

ed, in boards, XQt 

, Sketch of the Early History of the Ancient Britonn, 

8vo. board»f 6i 

Rowland's Mona, or the Antiquities of the Ishnd of Anglesey, 
, 4to. weaHn hmmd, and tetarw, 1/ lis 
~ * hoofdtf 4to. 1/ If 

Series's Memoirs and Letters of the late Lord Warwick, 8vo. 

boards, IG* 

Statement (detailed) of the Case of His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Kent, 8vo. 

Striitt's Chronicle of England, vol, 1, nun^ cnHbici pfaHes, nsac 
Aul sooree, 1/ lOt 

— Sports and Pfstunes of the People of England, mamf 
plaiet, cokmred, 4to. elegant^ bdund, 3/3» 

Sunwiary of the Mahratta and Pindarre*; Campai^, during 
1817, 1818, and 1819, under the direcUcns of the 
Marquis of Hastings; embracing the operations of 
the Army of tlie Dedkan, under Qcnml Sir T. Hislop, 
Bart. By an Officer engaged in that Servi<$e. Wiik Maps 
and pkau, 8vo. bomdi, lOf 6d 



CAMBRIAN BOOKS. 1 

Toland's CoUectbn of Pieces, including his History of the 
Cbi»tic Rslioion anif Lennisng, nnd an account of 
the Drnidsy with Life, 2 vols, itaree, I60 

True and peifiect detail of the transactions concerning the 

petition of the Six Counties of South Wales, presented 
to the Pailiamcnt of the Common Wealth, to supply 
Godly Ministers, &c. &c. very rare 1654 

Turner's Vindication of the Geninneness of Ancient British 
Poems, 8vo. boareU, 68 . 

VaUancey's Collectanea de rebus Hibemiois, 4 vols. Bvo. com- 
plete, wMnyplat», vefy.neal, and $earee, 42 4t 

Vanghan's British Antiquities revived, thin 4to. very rare, 21 St 

1603 

Vaughan*a proceedings in the Great Sessions ot Wales, 8vo. 5s 

1672 

Six Views in North Wales, Bawyerg karge and bcoMt^Mlhf 

eolUmredt 15f 
Six Views by WUurn, JMy eitgraved, 6»« taek 
One View of the. Cathedfal of St* Davids, hrye, 6§ 
One ditto of die Cathedral of Bangor, 6t ^ 
Vindication of the Celts, 8vo. «cwrcc, boards, 6s 
Walters's English and Welsh Dictionary, 4to. in boards, scarce. 

Another Copy, neatly bound, 21 15s 
Warner*s Tour into South Wales, 2 vols. 15« 
Warrington's History of Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. boank^ very Boaree, 
14$ 

' " ' 2 vols, elegantly btmnd, It Is . 

Welsh Atlas complete, being new and accurate Maps of all 
the Coiiiuies of North and South Wales, beautijuiiy co- 
loured, find neatly boumL in 4to. 1/ \s % 
Welsh Testament, 12mo. large prini, bound, Vs. I8II 

- Cambridge, 12mo. 6oiuuf; Qs Qd 1808 
Welsh and English Vocabuhury, df. 6d 
Wigstead's Tour to North and South Wales, in 17D7, with 22 
Jine plaies, ^ Ano/andiMiit, nt iHHtrdSf aearee, 18s 



a CAMBRIAN BOOKS. 

Williams's Dissertation on the Pelagian Heresy, 8vo. in boards, 
tcarce, 45 Of/ 

.1 Enquiry into tlu: Truth of the Tradition concerning 
the discovery of America, by Frioce Madog ab Oweo 
Owynedd, very scarce, Ss 

Histoiy of Monmouthshire, im<A mi^ and. pkUa^ 
4to. howrdM, very Moroe, 21 2i 

ObtcrvatioBS on the Snowdon Mountaiiitky 8to. 

§isarce, lOtfSd 

- (Edward the Welsh Bard,) Poems, Lyric and Pasto- 
ral, 2 vols. 12mo. boards, very scarce, lOs 6d 

Welsh Concordance to the Bible, 4to. in boards, 12< 

WUlis'*! Survey of the Cathedral of St. David's, plate*, netU and 
roTfi, at . 

' Word for the King and -a -Word to the Queen, beuig a dispas- 
sionate examination into the causes of their Migesties* 
separation, 2» 

Wotton*8 Leges W^aliictc, or the Laws of Prince Howell Dda, 

larr^c paper, folio, very scarce and neat, 21 12s 6d' 
Wyndhams Tour through MoiuaouihBhire and Wales, with 

many Jine plates, royal 4 to. very elegoMtUf bomd^ and 

scarce, 3/ Idf 6d 
York*8 Royal Tribes, with 12 tattltyW|N}|irailff, 4ta hoairdh 

111$ 

* 
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